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CHAPTER XIX. 
‘MY MASTER’ AND HIS SLAVE. 


LINLEY could never conceal from 
herself, while at Dripdeanham, the 
fact that one or two of the older 
servants and various other persons 
regarded her in the light of an in- 
terloper, who had no business to 
occupy the place of the first Mrs. 
Rochford. Had the dead lady 
been Rochford’s wife and not his 
mother, the coming of the new 
young wife could hardly have been 
received with less cordiality. In 
many homes where she tried to do 
some good for poor Dripdeanham 
folks she was frequently saluted with 
melancholy panegyrics of the first 
Mrs. Rochford, which charity itself 
could not interpret otherwise than 
as disparagement of the second. 
Yet the first Mrs. Rochford never 
seemed to have done anything to 
redeem the place from its animal 
slowness, its stagnation, its repug- 
nance to all improvement. Mr. 
Rochford himself disliked any be- 
nevolent interference with the hab- 
its of the poor, or of anybody else, 
and did his best to discourage Lin- 
ley in the days when he yet showed 
interest enough in her movements 
to endeavour to control them. 
‘My dear child,’ he said to her 
once, ‘I do wish you would let 
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these people alone. Go and talk 
to them, and be pleasant with 
them, and they'll all like you; but 
give up your ideas about improving 
their condition. They are much 
happier as they are. They like to 
be let alone, and I sympathise with 
them. My mother used to tell of 
a girl she took in as some sort of 
under-housemaid or something, out 
of charity, and whom she insisted 
on clothing warmly, and the girl 
was found one day endeavouring 
to poison herself with some stuff 
for rats; and when reproached 
with her wicked conduct, she ex- 
plained that she didn’t like to dis- 
obey Mrs. Rochford, but that on 
the whole she thought she would 
rather be dead than wear a flannel 
petticoat. The story is perfectly 
true, I assure you, and _ strictly 
symbolical of Dripdeanham. So 
my mother profited by the hint, 
and left people to their own ways, 
and they all loved her.’ 

‘Then, Louis, would you have 
people never put out a hand to 
make the world any better?’ 

‘The world is old enough to 
take care of itself, Linley, and I 
don’t know that making it any 
better would make it any the hap- 
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pier. I have reached the philo- 
sophic age, dear, and my doctrine 
is very simple. It is only—let 
people alone.’ 

Linley had read of Goethe’s mo- 
ther, how sweet and ever-young, 
and among her own how sympa- 
thetic she was, but how she had 
little power to make the good grow 
where it did not already flou- 
rish. Linley made up her mind 
that the late Mrs. Rochford must 
have been like Goethe’s mother, 
and she sometimes sighed for the 
same sweet and unchanging se- 
renity. 

‘I must think of the martyr girl 
and the petticoat,’ she said, ‘and 
repress my zeal for improvement.’ 

But this was in earlier days, and 
before Mr. Platt had become some- 
thing like a power in Parliament 
and in the county. Linley now 
might have had a strong influence 
at her back if she had desired still 
to go in for practical philanthropy. 
For sturdy Mr. Platt was crashing 
his way over local prejudices and 
antique fashions, as a rhinoceros 
might shoulder his path through 
garden hedges and beds of weeds. 
The day seemed to be positively 
approaching ‘when Dripdeanham 
would come to be shown off as a 
model village. But much as Lin- 
ley liked and even admired good 
Mr. Platt, she often wondered 
where he was to get the model 
villagers for his model village. She 
became daily more and more dis- 
heartened about things in general; 
it seemed to matter so little whe- 
ther one said or did the right thing 
or the wrong. 

Rochford immensely disliked 
Mr. Platt’s rage for improvement, 
and at the same time was vexed to 
see that day after day the uncon- 
scious Platt became more and 
more the great man of Dripdean- 
ham. Even the troglodyte inha- 
bitants who most grumbled against 
his improvements had to talk about 
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him. Three years ago the name 
of Dripdeanham suggested Roch- 
ford’s name ; now it began to seem 
too likely that very soon when 
people talked of Dripdeanham they 
would only think of Platt. Already 
‘Platt of Dripdeanham’ had long 
been a familiar phrase. 

There was a dinner-party at 
Rochford’s a few evenings after 
Linley’s conversation with Mr. 
Tuxham. The guests included two 
members of Parliament, one with a 
wife, who were staying at Platt’s, 
Mr. and Mrs. Platt, and some 
other old acquaintances of ours. 
While Platt was staying at Factory 
Hall, as he called his large newly- 
built Dripdeanham house, he was 
never without two or three mem- 
bers of Parliament as guests. These 
latter were usually gentlemen who 
had some special purpose in life, 
which some called mission, and 
others ‘fad.’ The Hon. Mr. Dud- 
ley Stryver, M.P., and his wife 
were much interested in Platt’s re- 
organisation of the village of Drip- 
deanham, which Platt, with utter 
generosity, insisted on describing 
as the joint scheme of Mr. Roch- 
ford and himself, despite the im- 
mense difficulty with which Roch- 
ford’s indispensable consent to the 
work had been tardily extorted. 
Rochford disclaimed earnestly all 
such merit, and so obtained, not 
desiring it, only the greater praise. 

The Hon. Dudley Stryver was 
the eldest son of Lord Walters, an 
honest Tory squire of good family, 
who had been made a peer, during 
one of the Conservative adminis- 
trations, as a reward for having re- 
presented his county in Parliament 
for forty-five years, having been 
chairman of Quarter Sessions for 
nearly as long a spell, and having 
been the most steady and silent 
voter with his party during his 
couple of generations of political 
service in the House of Commons. 
The Hon. Dudley Stryver, born of 
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such a parent, naturally enough 
went in for Positivism, Radicalism, 
and Views of Life, and professed 
even a Platonic attachment for 
Republicanism. He did not, as 
may be supposed, represent the 
county whose political enlighten- 
ment had so long been symbolised 
by the wisdom of his father. He 
sat for a northern constituency of 
more advanced views. He was a 
sincerely good creature, who felt 
an honest interest in the poor and 
their ways. He always did his 
very best to put himself on an 
equality with working men and 
their wives; but being dreadfully 
deficient in conversational powers, 
and very shy and awkward, he 
only succeeded in embarrassing 
himself and them, and making 
each long to be rid of the other. 
The Hon. Dudley Stryver had, 
however, lately married the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy manufacturer, a 
lady of some personal attractions, 
considerable talents, and com- 
manding opinions, and she did all 
the talking for him. 

Two other guests were Mrs. 
and Miss—still Miss—Courcelles. 
These ladies made their appear- 
ance in certain successive places 
with the regularity of heavenly 
bodies. Valentine had long since 
spoken of their gradual passing 
from London season into country 
recess as the transit of the double 
Venus. They always came at a 
certain time to visit the friend near 
Dripdeanham with whom they were 
staying when they first rose upon 
our horizon; and of course they 
came to pass a day or two with 
Linley. The latter had no objec- 
tion to their coming. She knew 
that Cynthia had ceased, for the 
time at least, to interest Rochford, 
and she rather liked her as an 
honest dull beauty, whom it was 
a delight to look at. Mrs. Cour- 
celles had not yet found Linley 
out, but had still good hope of 
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being some time able to learn 
all about her hostess, and tell the 
news to several persons. 

Mr. Rochford took the Hon. 
Mrs. Stryver to dinner. Mrs. Stryver 
was a handsome woman, with short, 
dark, curly hair like a boy’s. Some- 
times she wore a cloth jacket and 
a linen collar, with a little black 
necktie ; and then, if you only saw 
her head and shoulders over a 
table, you might easily imagine 
that you were looking at a pretty 
and precocious boy. Just now, 
however, her low dress and her 
full figure rendered any such delu- 
sion impossible. 

Mr. Platt escorted Mrs. Cour- 
celles, who now acknowledged and 
respected him profoundly, on the 
modern diplomatic principle of re- 
cognising established facts. Mrs. 
Platt was confided to the charge of 
the third member of Parliament 
present, who paid her immense 
attention because he felt his seat 
in the House at present very inse- 
cure, and had some hope of coming 
forward as a colleague with Platt 
at the next election for the borough 
Platt represented, having the popu- 
larity and the expenses divided. 
For the same reason he was very 
friendly and attentive to Mr. Platt’s 
secretary, and generally addressed 
him as ‘ Marzell, my dear fellow.’ 

Linley, as was fitting, took pos- 
session of the Hon. Dudley Stryver. 

There remain only two pairs of 
guests. Albert Marzell, with mous- 
tache carefully waxed, and with a 
gold watch-chain massive enough 
for a provincial mayor, gave his 
arm to Cynthia Courcelles, and 
carefully avoided looking in a mir- 
ror as they passed lest he should 
see that he was not as tall as his 
stately companion. Mrs. Cour- 
celles was a good deal disappoint- 
ed that her daughter had not fallen 
to the lot of Mr. Langton, the 
member of Parliament just men- 
tioned, who, though not very young, 
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was unmarried, and was a rising 
man in railway and finance. But 
she was pleased that at all events 
Cynthia had escaped Valentine, 
about whose possible designs upon 
her daughter's hand she still felt 
uncertain. Marzell she considered 
quite safe. It would not matter 
even if Cynthia chose to flirt with 
that young man, who was only Mr. 
Platt’s secretary. 

For Valentine had been intrust- 
ed with the charge of the youngest 
woman in the room. She was a 
dark-skinned, brown-haired crea- 
ture, with deep dark-brown eyes, 
of which the very whites had a sort 
of mellow tint in them, and looked, 
according to an odd expression 
used somewhere by the authoress 
of the once famous Wild Trish 
Girl, as if the orbs in question had 
been put into their places with 
‘dirty fingers.’ The phrase is ex- 
pressive in describing eyes which 
seem to have something of the tro- 
pics in them, and if it be not par- 
ticularly graceful in itself, the read- 
er is besought to remember that 
the late Lady Morgan is alone re- 
sponsible for it. Miss Marzell was 
full of talk and animal spirits and 
pertness and saucy affectations. 
She had sucked in self-conceit from 
the very charity and kindness which 
had fed and clothed her, feeling 
complacently satisfied that her own 
graces and merits could alone have 
secured such exceptional treatment 
for her. All Linley’s efforts to in- 
duce her to learn the beauty of 
truth had never accomplished any- 
thing better than to induce the girl 
to employ a new kind of deceit, 
and under Linley’s eyes pretend to 
be truthful. 

‘ Delightful place you have down 
here, I’m sure,’ said the Hon. Dud- 
ley Stryver to his hostess. 

‘Dudley, my dear,’ the Hon. 
Mrs. Stryver said, addressing him 
in her clear quick voice from the 
other end of the table, ‘ you really 
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must of talk any commonplaces 
to Mrs. Rochford. You won't al- 
low him, Mrs. Rochford, I hope? 
We must set ourselves resolutely— 
we women, I mean—against this 
habit of talking commonplaces to 
us as if we were children.’ 

‘But it isn’t always so easy to 
begin a conversation, don’t you 
know?’ said Mr. Stryver, looking 
for help to Linley. 

‘With commonplace women, 
perhaps. But there are no com- 
monplace women here,’ said his 
wife. 

‘No, we don’t profess to be 
commonplace here,’ said Linley 
gravely. ‘Miss Courcelles is pro- 
found in mathematics.’ 

* Her uncle, the bishop, particu- 
larly wished her to learn,’ Mrs. 
Courcelles hastened to explain. 
‘ He loved mathematics, and Cyn- 
thia was always his favourite, and 
she studied to please him. But 
Mrs. Rochford knows Latin.’ 

*I studied it to please my aunt,’ 
Linley pleaded ; and Mrs. Cour- 
celles was puzzled, now as ever, to 
know whether she was in jest or 
earnest. 

‘There never was a time,’ said 
Mr. Platt solemnly, ‘when we 
needed more the assistance of the 
ladies. I never feel, for myself, 
that we are safe when we have not 
the guidance, or at least the co- 
operation, of the ladies.’ Mr. Platt 
never got over the impression that 
there was something rude, if not 
actually indelicate, in speaking of 
‘women.’ 

‘ But are we not, perhaps, going 
a little too far?’ Mrs. Courcelles 
asked. ‘In my younger days, I 
don’t think—haven’t we a sphere, 
in fact, of our own ?” 

‘I think a hemisphere ought to 
be enough,’ said Linley. ‘ Don’t 
you, Mr. Stryver?’ 

‘Oh, I am a disciple of absolute 
equality,’ Mr. Stryver began ; and 
warming to his subject, he preached 
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a gentle little essay to prove that 
men and women ought to be entire- 
ly free and with an equal freedom. 

‘ You do not believe in women 
rushing into politics ?? said Marzell 
in alow soft tone to Cynthia Cour- 
celles, with an emphasis on the 
word you which spoke volumes of 
chivalry and devotion. 

‘1? Ohno,’ the beautiful Cyn- 
thia replied, fixing her bright eyes 
on him for a moment, and pausing, 
with red lips sweetly parted, as if 
she were about to say something, 
and then suddenly, as it were, 
checking herself, and letting the 
smile fall off and her eyes droop. 

‘No; your native grace would 
save you from such a thought,’ 
the secretary said in a low tone 
still. 

She looked up again and smiled 
and drooped her eyelids once more, 
but this time there was really a 
faint colour tremulous on her cheek. 
While listening to Mr. Stryver, Lin- 
ley glanced across the table, and 
wondered at the unusual display of 
emotion. 

‘You ought to be with us, Mrs. 
Rochford,’ said Mrs. Stryver. ‘ You 
have talent and spirit. No woman 
of spirit ought to submit to tyranny, 
if it were only for the sake of the 
tyrant himself. Don’t you know 
that it is far worse in the end to 
be a tyrant than to be a slave ?” 

‘Then how could we better 
punish our tyrants than by leav- 
ing them tyrants still,’ asked Lin- 
ley, ‘and letting them bear the 
consequences ?” 

‘My! Mrs. Rochford, I know 
you ain’t so uncharitable as that,’ 
said good Mrs. Platt, smiling. ‘ But 
I don’t hold with ladies going on 
platforms much myself. What do 
you think of woman’s rights, Mr. 
Valentine ?’ 

‘The arguments seem to me ir- 
resistible on both sides,’ said Va- 
lentine. 

‘If I were aman, I should be a 
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tyrant,’ Miss Marzell said in a clear 
undertone. ‘I should love to be 
a tyrant.’ 

* But as you can’t be a tyrant in 
that way ?’ Valentine asked. 

‘ Then I only want to be a slave. 
Women ought to be slaves. I 
should love to be a Circassian 
slave.’ 

‘ Whose slave, Sinda ?’ Rochford 
asked, overhearing her words by 
chance, and smiling. 

‘Your slave, Mr. Rochford, un- 
less you want to fling me to some- 
body else.’ 

Mrs. Courcelles put up her eye- 
glass and stared. It was a long 
time before she could endure the 
notion of sitting at table with the 
little beggar-girl, as she called 
Sinda. Perhaps she never would 
have been reconciled to it but that 
persons like the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. 
Stryver, and other philanthropic 
and viewy members of the aristo- 
cracy, had gone into ecstasies over 
the spirit and the generosity of 
Mrs. Rochford in treating her poor 
protégée absolutely as an equal. 
But this last utterance almost took 
away Mrs. Courcelles’ breath. 

‘No woman,’ Mrs. Stryver pro- 
tested severely, ‘ ought to acknow- 
ledge her slavery.’ 

Sinda smiled, and shrugged her 
saucy shoulders. 

Linley could not help looking 
vexed at this little display. Va- 
lentine, who had been listless be- 
fore, seemed as if Sinda’s words 
had suddenly inspired him with 
animation and admiration ; for he 
deliberately turned half round to 
her, and absolutely absorbed her 
in conversation. 

‘I protest!’ Mrs. Courcelles 
thought to herself ; ‘ that bold little 
thing has made a conquest of Mr. 
Valentine! I do declare it is 
so! 

When the ladies were leaving the 
room, Albert Marzell opened the 
door and caught a parting glance 
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from under Cynthia’s drooping lids. 
As Miss Sinda was passing out, she 
saw that Mr. Rochford’s handker- 
chief had fallen on the carpet. She 
ran back, with the prettiest air of 
childlike eagerness, and picked it 
up and gave it to him with a look 
of submissive and faithful duty, 
which might have suited a new and 
tremulous odalisque anxious to pro- 
pitiate amaster. Rochford smiled 
and thanked her. None of the 
ladies but Linley saw the graceful 
act ofhomage. Then the last trail- 
ing silk disappeared, and the gen- 
tlemen were left alone, and drew 
their chairs together. 

‘When is your affair coming 
on, my dear Marzell?’ Langton 
asked as he trifled with a grape, 
and helped himself to claret. 

‘My chief has given notice,’ 
Marzell said, ‘for an early day 
next session. The claret, Langton. 
Thanks.’ 

‘Do the government give a 
night ?’ 

‘Oh no. Of course they mean 
to fight it all through.’ 

* But we'll beat them down, sir ’ 
said Mr. Platt. ‘ We'll beat them 
down, please heaven. The justice 
of the case is clear ; and the inca- 
pacity of the advocate will be for- 
gotten in the merits of his cause.’ 

‘Well, I’m with you,’ said Lang- 
ton, ‘for one. You'll go with us, 
Rochford? Oh, I forgot, you're 
not in the House.’ 

‘More is the pity,’ said Platt. 
‘If he were, our friend Marzell’s 
case would have an advocate of 
erudition and of eloquence. I wish 
we had you with us, Mr. Rochford. 
Have a try, sir, with me in my 
place next time.’ 

‘Oh, as to that, Platt,’ said Mr. 
Langton, who did not care for this 
view of things at all, ‘I don’t fancy 
the Tories will let you in without a 
stiff struggle next time. Rochford 
could easily find a better place.’ 

‘I fear I have grown too lazy,’ 
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Rochford said. ‘ It must be weary 
work unless one has ambition—or 
a mission, like Platt.’ 

‘It would serve my cause be- 
yond measure,’ Marzell observed 
calmly, ‘if Mr. Rochford were in 
the House. Therefore, of course, 
Z can’t press him.’ 

‘ You are with us, Stryver?’ said 
Langton. 

‘Well now, I don’t know, excuse 
me,’ said Mr. Stryver, plucking 
feebly at his thin moustache ; ‘I 
am not so certain, don’t you know? 
Of course, Mr. Marzell—my friend 
Mr. Marzell, if he will allow me so 
to call him—I had the pleasure of 
his codperation often lately — of 
course our friend must have all our 
good wishes. But the claim, don’t 
you know, I’m not quite clear about 
—the responsibility of the govern- 
ment, don’t you know? Of course 
I mean to read all the papers, and 
give the thing my best considera- 
tion.’ 

* May I ask what claim is this? 
Valentine asked. The conversa- 
tion had been completely bewilder- 
ing to him. 

‘ Haven’t you heard?’ Mr. Platt 
asked. ‘I thought perhaps you 
were one of those our friend Mar- 
zell first consulted.’ 

‘A claim of mine,’ Mr. Marzell 
explained modestly, ‘on the Eng- 
lish government, as representing 
the old East India Company, on 
behalf of my great-great-grandfa- 
ther, the Rajah of Taramputty, who 
parted with his rights and his re- 
venues in consideration ofa certain 
sum of money and an hereditary an- 
nuity.’ 

‘Which has never been paid be- 
yond the second generation,’ inter- 
posed Platt. ‘And why, Mr. Va- 
lentine, do you think? Why, sir, 
should you say that a Christian 
government had refused to pay its 
just debts? Because the grand- 
father of our esteemed young friend, 
sir, turned Christian, and married a 
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Christian lady, and left the East to 
live in a Christian country! Would 
you believe it, sir, the Company 
raised the point that the money 
had been paid on condition of the 
Rajah’s descendants remaining on 
the spot to influence the native 
population, and that this couldn’t 
be when they turned Christians 
and left the place? What do you 
think of that, Valentine, for a 
Christian government ?” 

‘In Christendom,’ said Valen- 
tine gravely, quoting from Emer- 
son, ‘where is the Christian ?’ 
which remark served as well as any 
other, and covered his utter amaze- 
ment. 

‘Just so, Valentine ; you're quite 
right; it’s too true. And think of 


our young friend’s Christian grand- 
father and father living in poverty, 
sir—descending, shall I say, to al- 
most menial occupations ? 
‘Almost menial,’ Marzell inter- 
posed, with eyes fixed on the table, 
and a tone of graceful melancholy. 


‘ Almost menial occupations, sir, 
for a living, and rather than re- 
nounce the true religion.’ 

‘That is strange,’ said Valentine 
meditatively. 

Mr. Marzell looked up suddenly, 
and settled in his mind that he had 
an enemy in Valentine. The latter 
cracked a nut, and still remained 
in the attitude of one who awaits 
further information. 

‘Well, that’s about all,’ said 
Platt. ‘Some of us have resolved 
to see this poor young chap—I 
mean our esteemed young friend 
Marzell—righted.’ 

‘ And the affair is coming on in 
the House of Commons ?” 

‘Itis. We'll force them to a fight, 
sir, and we'll beat them too.’ 

‘You have all the proofs, of 
course ?” 

‘Well, there really ain't any 
proofs needed.’ 

‘Oh! This was said in the 
gentlest, gravest tone. 
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‘You see,’ Mr. Langton ex- 
plained, ‘it’s really only a question 
of the fair construction of a treaty 
the terms and facts of which are 
not disputed.’ 

‘Yes, there is the matter about 
which I don’t quite see my way, 
don’t you know?’ Mr. Stryver said. 
‘Of course I mean to give it my 
best consideration, and with every 
good wish. But that’s one point.’ 

‘Of course,’ Valentine said, ‘I 
needn’t ask as to the question of 
pedigree, identity, and all that. 
‘That would be the first considera- 
tion.’ 

‘ Naturally it would. That must 
be the first thing, don’t you know ?” 
Mr. Stryver assented, with a cer- 
tain eagerness, and evidently en- 
couraged by Valentine’s half-sug- 
gested scepticism. ‘I assume that 
our friends are quite clear about 
that, and able to satisfy us. That, 
of course, would not be the diffi- 
culty.’ 

‘Oh dear, no,’ said Langton, 
with cheery confidence, not know- 
ing anything about the matter, but 
anxious to become a parliamentary 
colleague of Mr. Platt. 

‘I presume, gentlemen,’ Mr. 
Platt said, ‘that a man is the son 
of his own father ?” 

‘So far, Platt,’ said Valentine, 
‘you may take it that the court is 
with you.’ 

‘I think,’ interposed Mr. Mar- 
zell, still with modest eyes fixed on 
the table, ‘ gentlemen here will do 
me the justice to assume that I am 
not about to commit one of my 
best friends and benefactors to a 
claim so serious as this, without 
putting him in possession of facts 
which are essential to the bare 
statement of his case.’ 

‘ Certainly, certainly,’ murmured 
several voices, 

‘Then you actually are in pos- 
session of those preliminary evid- 
ences, Platt?’ pursued the irre- 
pressible Valentine. ‘ That’s all 
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right, so far. You really have 
them ?’ 

‘I shall have them, of course, 
when the proper time comes.’ 

‘ When the proper time comes— 
yes. But not until then, I sup- 
pose ?” 

‘Shall we go up-stairs?’ said 
Rochford, as no one hastened to 
offer any remark upon this subject, 
and a sort of awkward blank fol- 
lowed. 

So they went up-stairs, and found 
Linley being severely admonished 
by Mrs. Stryver upon the duties she 
owed to her sex, Mrs. Courcelles 
lavishly patronising Mrs. Platt, 
Cynthia Courcelles vacantly turn- 
ing Over some music, and Sinda 
Marzell, who chafed at a moment’s 
intercourse with women when once 
they had seen her clothes and she 
had seen theirs, reclining listlessly 
in one of the seats of an ottoman, 
and apparently contemplating her 
pretty slippers. Sinda had very 
pretty feet and ankles, and liked to 
look at them herself when there 
was no one else to whom they 
might be gracefully shown off. She 
had taken up lately the pretty idea 
of being an Oriental, and pleased 
herself by thinking that her ways 
were not those of dull and formal 
Western women. She had always 
fed her self-conceit upon the legend 
that she sprang from princes. She 
had taught herself to believe it, and 
it was convenient in many ways. 
It relieved her from any necessity 

for feeling grateful to anybody, or 
any sense of remorse for not feel- 
ing grateful. The daughter of 
princes is not expected to do any- 
thing more than accept and endure 
the kindnesses of ordinary mortals. 
So far as this high-born damsel 
could like any woman, she liked 
Linley, and always made a point 
of seeming almost as devoted to 
her as to Rochford. Miss Sinda 
had, indeed, already a vague idea 
that devoted attitudes and man- 
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ners became her, and that there 
was something peculiarly fasci- 
nating in the contrast between her 
saucy manners to every one else 
and her prostration before her two 
benefactors. 

Her ways had done one good or 
bad thing for her. They had suc- 
ceeded in amusing and interesting 
Rochford. He was pleased with 
the supple and spaniel-like devo- 
tion of this odd and pretty girl, and 
he did not even object to it before 
company. When the gentlemen 
now entered the room, Sinda’s eyes 
lighted, and she sprang from her 
place on the three-seated ottoman, 
tripped swiftly up to Rochford, took 
his hand, and led or drew him to 
the seat she had quitted. There 
was something so open and fear- 
less in all this, that it really looked 
only like the frank devotion of an 
over-grown child. It was just the 
sort of thing that Rochford’s pet 
daughter might have done, if he 
had had one. Linley could not 
help wishing now that Sinda had 
not acquired such ways, or that 
Rochford had not encouraged 
them ; and she felt a blended pity 
and scorn for the weak vanity which 
found pleasure in such demonstra- 
tions. But even at this moment, 
with her eyes fixed on the pair, 
and her face composed to its very 
best semblance of interest in what 
Mrs. Stryver was saying, she felt 
again a throb of indignation at the 
evil suspicions which could misin- 
terpret and cruelly pervert such 
harmless nonsense. 

Rochford apparently was about 
to humour Miss Sinda by sitting 
beside her. But suddenly up came 
Mr. Valentine, and took the third 
place on the ottoman, and said : 

‘Now, Louis, my good fellow, 
I can’t let you have Miss Marzell 
all to yourself. I have not seen her 
for a long time until to-night, and I 
want her to talk to mea great deal. 
When I knew her best she was a 
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child—that was, let us say, yester- 
day—-and now I find her turned 
into a woman. It’s a chapter out 
of Ovid’s ALetamorphoses, you see, 
and I want to enjoy it.’ 

Rochford smiled good-humour- 
edly, very glad that Valentine too 
liked his present favourite ; and he 
joined the little group now made 
up of his wife and Mrs. Stryver, 
Mrs. Courcelles and Mr. Stryver. 
Mr. Langton kept Mrs. Platt in 
conversation. Mr. Platt smiled on 
the company generally. The mo- 
ment Albert Marzell entered the 
room, he made straight for Miss 
Cynthia, who looked up at him 
under her eyes as he approached, 
and did not seem to discourage 
him. 

Linley observed everything. She 
had not heard the words spoken 
by Valentine, but she saw him seat 
himself next to Sinda and devote 
himself to her, and she saw that 
Sinda looked pleased. Indeed, the 
little girl had always detested Va- 
lentine, believing that he felt a 
contempt for her; and she was 
much delighted now by the hope 
of having conquered him. 

‘She is, then, really fascinating 
to men?’ Linley thought, with a 
strange pain and wonder passing 
through her. ‘It is not Rochford 
only who thinks so.’ For to Linley 
Sinda had always seemed only a 
pretty, wilful, stupid little girl, who 
could not be taught anything, and 
had no higher quality than a rather 
demonstrative affection. Linley 
had had the training and the teach- 
ing of her, and knew, with all the 
weary experience of detail, that no 
power on earth could make Sinda 
learn anything she did not like, or 
rise to a high thought of anything ; 
and she had in great measure been 
persuaded at first to let Rochford 
have his whim of converting her 
into a fine lady, because she feared 
that the girl really could do nothing 
for herself—that she, Linley, had 
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had a share in spoiling her from 
the beginning and was responsible 
for her, and would be terribly re- 
sponsible for her fate, indeed, if 
now she were to suffer her to go 
acrift. 

‘I have been lecturing your wife, 
Mr. Rochford,’ Mrs. Stryver said. 
‘I have been telling her she has 
far too low an opinion of our sex 
and too exalted an opinion of 
yours.’ 

‘Don’t blame me, Mrs. Stryver,’ 
Rochford replied with a smile. ‘I 
have been trying ever since our 
marriage to convince her that man 
is the inferior being.’ 

This was a secret appeal to Lin- 
ley’s generosity. Mrs. Stryver, 
however, took his words literally. 

‘I am so glad you think so. 
Dudley Stryver thinks so too. He 
is convinced of it—he has always 
been so. He has always recognised 
the superiority of woman.’ 

‘I don’t see how he could avoid 
that in his case,’ Rochford said. 

‘I don’tcare about compliments,’ 
Mrs. Stryver interposed, which was 
indeed the fact. She was a woman 
at once cold and eager, absorbed 
in her ideas and not in herself. 
Men generally fell back from her, 
despite her pretty face and her 
well-developed figure. She knew 
it and was not displeased, for she 
really thought men in general were 
weak tyrants, and did not like them. 
‘I don’t care for compliments, Mr. 
Rochford ; I care for argument and 
facts. I think the superiority of 
woman can be established by ob- 
servation and by fact. I think I have 
given your wife some solid argu- 
ment in support of my position.’ 

So she had. When arguing with 
ladies, Mrs. Stryver always flattened 
every plea for the equality of man 
with the fact that, let him do his 
very best to rival women in all 
other respects, he could not become 
a wet-nurse. Woman might be- 
come soldier, sailor, lawyer, judge, 
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preacher, and it was only a matter 
of future experience whether she 
could not prove more successful 
than man in all these pursuits, as 
she had already proved to be on 
the flying trapeze. But it might be 
assumed as beyond dispute that 
man could never be a wet-nurse. 

*I think I am convinced,’ said 
Linley ; ‘at least I think woman 
is the weakest of all created beings, 
except man.’ She spoke for the 
moment as if she felt it. 

‘We are all weak mortals,’ said 
Mr. Platt, now benignly joining in. 
‘Let us hope that our faults may 
be all excused. Without the en- 
nobling influence of woman, what 
should we be?’ 

‘But I don’t care to regard wo- 
man,’ said Mrs. Stryver, ‘as a being 
only sent into the world to exert 
an ennobling influence over man. 
That is not her work in life.’ 

‘Not at all, said Linley, with 
emphatic concurrence. ‘ Quite 
otherwise, I think, for the most 
part.’ 

‘But, ma’am,’ Mr. Platt said 
eagerly, ‘the ennobling influence 
of woman over man—you don’t 
deny ‘hat, ma’am?’ Piatt, it will 
be seen, quite misunderstood. He 
thought Mrs. Stryver was actually 
denying the ennobling character of 
woman’s influence ; whereas Mrs. 
Stryver was only showing that wo- 
man was too lofty a being, and sent 
on earth for purposes far too high, 
to be always set down to the com- 
paratively poor and unimportant 
work of showing man how to be 
noble. 

‘You surely wouldn’t go for to 
deny ¢hat, Mrs. Stryver, ma’am,’ 
the good Platt went on, thinking 
much of his kindly loving wife, 
and how she had always fallen in 
with his ways, and been his help- 
mate, and sweetened life for him. 
‘Why, look around you, ma’am— 
look around!’ 

Mr. Platt’s only efforts at public 
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argument or persuasion had been 
made since he had become, under 
pressure of circumstances, a public 
man. Whenever he grew anxious 
to impress any truth on a listener 
of late, his manner, it is to be fear- 
ed, did become a little like that ofa 
gentleman, not flexible in style, 
and very much in earnest, address- 
ing the House of Commons. In 
this instance, the advice to look 
around assumed somewhat the tone 
of an indignant exhortation. It 
compelled obedience. Mr. Platt 
of course was only exhorting his 
hearers to a mental survey of the 
world at large; but it was impos- 
sible for those who heard him not 
to look suddenly around the room. 

The evidences which they saw 
there of woman's ennobling influ- 
ence over man were appropriate 
and striking. Mr. Valentine, partly 
turned away from the rest of the 
company, was absorbed in Sinda. 
Young Marzell, in an attitude of 
something like admiration, was 
pouring his words into the listening 
ear of the stately Cynthia. 

It was impossible not to smile. 

‘As an oratorical stroke, Mr. 
Platt,’ said Linley, ‘ nothing could 
be finer ? 

‘Reminds one of Hyperides,’ 
said Mr. Dudley Stryver, who for 
all his views of life could see a joke. 

‘I don’t see anything to affect 
my argument,’ said his wife, who 
could not. 

‘It’s like Sir Peter Teazle and 
the screen,’ observed Rochford, 
who was thoroughly amused. 

‘ Where are we now?’ Mr. Platt 
asked, who had lost the track of the 
more recent remarks, and had not 
the least notion of the effect he had 
produced. 

‘Mr. Valentine seems much en- 
grossed,’ said Mrs. Courcelles, rais- 
ing her eyeglass and then dropping 
it, and anxious as much as possible 
to shut out the fact that her daugh- 
ter seemed much engrossed also. 
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‘She grows a pretty girl, that little 
protégée of yours, Mrs. Rochford. 
Have you actually adopted her ?” 

Linley coloured a little at this 
direct question and its various sug- 
gestions. 

‘Oh no,’ sheanswered composed- 
ly. ‘Her brother is very anxious 
that she should live with him, when 
he has arranged things. She is 
like one of the family with us; she 
has grown up imperceptibly. We 
are very fond of her, my husband 
and I.’ 

If there was any little peculiarity 
of emphasis, telling of suppressed 
emotion, in Linley’s tone, most of 
the hearers found an explanation 
of it which quite satisfied them, 
though it was not the true one, and 
filled them with sympathy and re- 
spect. Good Mrs. Platt’s eyes 
filled with water. ‘And Platt and 
me too,’ she thought; ‘we haven't 
any children.’ 


CHAPTER XX. 
A DREAM THAT WAS NOT ALL A 
DREAM.’ 


‘Louis,’ said Linley gently to 
her husband, as they stood alone 
for a moment in the drawing-room, 
when the guests who were to leave 
the house had left, and those who 
were staying had dispersed to their 
rooms, ‘don’t you think Sinda Mar- 
zell is grown rather too much for 
all that child-like devotion that she 
shows to you? She means it well, 
I know, and demonstrations of gra- 
titude are not too common in the 
world ; but isn’t it being a little too 
demonstrative? She is quite a 
woman now, and a very pretty wo- 
man.’ 

Linley approached the subject 
under great coercion of conscience, 
for she thought Rochford rather 
foolish in his toleration of such 
homage, and yet did not want 
him to suppose that she thought so. 

Rochford looked at her with a 
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pettish and wearied expression on 
his face, and only said: 

‘ You are not jealous of that poor 
little creature, Linley?’ 

Linley felt the colour come into 
her pale face. The words sounded 
like a deliberate insult. But she 
answered without any tone of re- 
sentment. 

‘You know, Louis, that I was 
never given to jealousy—of any- 
body. I hate jealousy, and sus- 
picions, and all that kind of thing. 
But I believe people think her man- 
ner rather odd—I mean Sinda’s— 
and I think you and I ought to try 
to save her from any remarks of 
that kind.’ 

‘What do you want me to do, 
Linley ? 

‘Only not to encourage her, 
Louis. It isn’t very easy for you 
perhaps to do anything; for of 
course you would not like to seem 
cold or repelling to the poor girl, 
who is so impulsive; but if you 
could, in some kind way, let her 
see that she isn’t a child any long- 
er— 

‘ Really, Linley, I think that is all 
your affair, not mine. “Thy maid 
is in thy hand,” dear: “ do unto her 
as it pleaseth thee.” She is your 
property altogether. If you don’t 
approve of her ways, tell her so. 
But don’t ask me to be rude to the 
poor girl.’ 

‘ But, Louis, I ought to tell you 
that people do speak of her—stu- 
pidly and unjustly, but still they 
do.’ 


‘ Well, Linley, what is that to us?” 

‘To you and me, nothing. But 
to her?” 

‘Oh, she knows nothing about 
it. Somebody speaks about every- 
body.’ 

‘Still, I feel as if we ought to 
take such care of Aer.’ 

‘And accordingly you wish me 
to be rude to her, and to signify 
that I think her a forward and in- 
decorous sort of young woman, who 
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must be taught modesty by snub- 
bing! Come, Linley, that is in- 
deed a woman’s way of befriending 
a woman.’ 

‘Ohno. Inever meant anything 
like that, Louis, and I had some 
hopes that you would have under- 
stood me and helped me—and 
her.’ 

‘My dear Linley, I understand 
you perfectly, and I wish you would 
give me credit for my understand- 
ing, and not try these roundabout 
ways, which are useless. I quite 
understand you. You think Sinda 
is too demonstrative and all that 
towards me, and you are a little 
jealous accordingly. Nothing more 
natural; the wisest of women are 
just the same. But do give me 
credit for understanding women 
well enough to see this, and just 
deal frankly with me.’ 

Then Linley condescended to a 
little bit of deceit. She could not 
resist the temptation to try the ex- 
periment which suggested itself. 

‘If I were a little jealous, Louis, 
would it be strange? You are far 
too young and far too handsome 
to assume the paternal part just 
yet.’ 

A quiet light of gratified vanity 
played over Rochford’s expressive 
face, and he glanced involuntarily 
at the mirroroverthe chimneypiece. 
Linley’s heart sank within her. The 
experiment had proved but too suc- 
cessful. 

‘Well, Linley,’ Rochford said, ‘I 
daresay you are right ; and perhaps 
one cannot be too careful. One is 
apt to forget how soon a child 
grows into a woman. Prescribe 
any course you like, and I'll follow 
it—if I can manage to remember. 
It is all for you to settle as you 
will. Now, good-night, Linley; I 
feel tired of all the evening’s talk. 
Ill go and read for an hour or 
two.’ 

So that subject dropped, and 
Linley saw, almost with despair, 
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that she had gained nothing by 
her attempt. Rochford was only 
to be approached by the side of his 
vanity. ‘I suppose,’ she said to 
herself, with melancholy cynicism, 
*I could actually rule my husband 
now and then by a little well-be- 
stowed compliment. But what 
would be the use? Any other wo- 
man who came near could at any 
moment depose me for the time by 
the same spells, with the superior 
flavour of novelty in hers.’ 

An hour after this talk Rochford 
sat alone in the library which we 
know, burning midnight, as was his 
wont. But he was not thinking 
midnight now. Impossible to say 
what had happened during the 
course of the evening, when his 
guests were with him, or after, to 
bring back some far-off memories 
of youthful days and of passing 
loves that were so sweet and irre- 
sponsible. But something of the 
kind had come up to his memory, 
and he put down the book he had 
been reading, and reclined back in 
his chair, and indulged in all the 
sweet sensuous softness of reverie 
over past moments and chapters of 
existence. 

Presently Valentine, who had 
been smoking in the open air and 
among the fallen leaves of autumn, 
came in, followed by a servant, 
bringing soda-water and brandy for 
both the friends. 

‘What do you make of this In- 
dian business, Louis?’ said Valentine 
when they were alone. ‘ Marzell’s 
affair, I mean. I never heard of it 
until to-night.’ 

‘I believe it’s all right. I never 
looked into it much, but Platt 
thinks so, and so does Langton.’ 

‘There was a Rajah of Taram- 
putty?’ 

‘Oh yes.’ 

* Could you find the place on the 
map ?” 

‘ My good fellow, what do I want 
with finding the place on the map? 
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It’s there ; other people have found 
it, and some people know the place, 
and that’s enough for me. I doubt 
whether I could find Chicago on 
the map.’ 

‘Well, admit that there was such 
a Rajah: was there such a treaty, 
or contract, or whatever it may be 
called ? 

‘I believe so. I fancy the fact 
is not disputed by any one.’ 

‘Very good. Is this young fel- 
low really descended from that 
Rajah ? 

‘He assures me that he is, and 
I assume that he can prove it. 
There really is something very re- 
markable about him. He's a very 
clever fellow, Valentine, although 
I know that you don’t like him.’ 

‘ He’s a confoundedly clever fel- 
low—too clever by half for my 
taste. But it seems to me rather 
too like the cleverness of a Levan- 
tine courier—he reminds me of Ju- 
venal’s Greek. He has quite got 
over Platt.’ 

‘Platt has a great liking for him; 
he has done Platt good service.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know. These 
confounded speeches that he writes 
for Platt are ever so much too 
smooth and unctuous. You'll find 
Platt will tire the House with them 
some day, and become a mere bore.’ 

‘But Marzell tells me Platt 
doesn’t remember half what is writ- 
ten for him, and that he spoils the 
speeches with his interpolations.’ 

‘Still he remembers a lot of flatu- 
lent long-worded sentences here 
and there—enough to spoil his own 
rough and honest style. I only 
predicted success for Platt on con- 
dition that he didn’t go in for being 
an orator. Now he’s trying to 
learn speeches.’ 

‘For myself,’ said Rochford, ‘ I 
think Platt’s career has been alto- 
gether an absurd mistake, and the 
sooner he finds it out the better.’ 

‘I don’t think so at all. There 
was quite a clear, distinct, original 
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way open to him, if he had only 
kept to it. So he really is going to 
advocate this young fellow's sup- 
posed claim in the House?’ 

‘Why supposed claim ?” 

* Well, I can’t give any very good 
reason, but somehow I don’t be- 
lieve—I can’t bring myselfto believe 
—that this young fellow really thinks 
he has any claim. I feel a strong 
conviction that the whole thing is 
only a piece of show and stage-play 
—a thing got up to give him im- 
portance, and make him the talk of 
the town, and open drawing-rooms 
and dinner parties to him. Sup- 
pose the delusion goes on for two 
sessions, what might he not have 
done in the mean time? I don’t 
know what his little game is—per. 
haps to marry some girl with money. 
But I am convinced that he has 
some game, and that he himself 
doesn't believe in any of this stuff.’ 

Rochford smiled. He liked to 
see everybody's motive, even Va- 
lentine’s, and he thought he could 
understand the feeling of jealousy 
prompting this dislike and distrust 
of Mr. Platt’s secretary. 

Valentine drank a deep draught 
of soda-and-brandy, and went on: 

‘I say, Louis, did you notice 
Marzell and our old friend Cynthia? 
Wouldn’t it be a sell for that girl if, 
having known you and me, sir, she 
were to decline on a lower range 
of station and a narrower purse, by 
Jove, even than mine?” 

‘I think we may trust Cynthia 
and her mother,’ Rochford said, 
smiling. 

‘Still everybody must have re- 
marked them this evening.’ 

‘ My good fellow, if you come to 
that, everybody remarked you and 
Sinda.’ 

‘ Did they?’ said Valentine eag- 
erly. ‘I am very glad; I wanted 
them to do so, Rochford,’ 

Rochford looked up. 

‘Why so?’ 

*Can’t you guess ?” 
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‘You know I never could guess 
anything, Valentine.’ 

Valentine rose and did a 
turn or two up and down the 
room. Then he came and leaned 
against the chimneypiece at Roch- 
ford’s side of the table, so that 
he was rather behind Rochford’s 
chair. 

‘This thing has to come out at 
last, Louis,’ he said. ‘ Well, I kept 
with that little girl, and talked to 
her, partly to find out what she was 
like, if I could ; but that wasn’t my 
principal reason, as you may sup- 
pose. Look here, Louis, why do 
you let that little creature fawn up- 
on you in that sort of way ?” 

‘She is a child,’ said Rochford 
coldly —‘a grateful affectionate 
child.’ 

‘She doesn’t seem like a child 
now, and she doesn’t go in for being 
thought a child, Icantell you. Put 
a stop to it, Louis ; it doesn’t look 
well. How do you think—con- 
found it, I don’t like talking of 
such things—how doyou think your 
wife likes it ?” 

‘Linley has too much sense to 
think anything about it—a mere 
child like that.’ 

‘How much younger is she than 
Linley herself—than your wife, I 
mean? Four or five years, I sup- 
pose ?” 

‘ Here’s a pleasant fellow,’ Roch- 
ford said, with a considerable effort 
at being careless and easy, ‘ who 
comes to remind an old fogy like 
me that he is married to a very 
young woman! But, Roche, you 
are quite mistaken as regards Lin- 
ley. She and I get on very well 
together, and are very good friends, 
and she is incapable of any such 
suspicions.’ 

‘My dear old boy, you don’t 
think / have any such suspicions? 
You know I wouldn’t stand here 
talking with you if I had. Do you 
suppose I could suspect your mo- 
ther’s son of anything wrong about 
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this wretched girl, or any other 
girl? Give us your hand.’ 

‘Then what on earth do you 
complain of ?” 

‘Well, in a confounded little 
place like this people talk. Not 
these Stryvers, and people from 
London, who don’t hear such gos- 
sip, and are too busy with their 
own fads; nor the Platts, of course, 
for they are too good. But other 
people do talk, and is it worth 
while? And then, I don’t know 
why, but that confounded brother 
of hers always seems to have some 
design or other in his head, and 
I’ve sounded the girl, I think, and 
though there isn’t much in her but 
vanity, I think she is just clever 
enough to be a good “pal.” If 
they are up to any dodge, you— 
you lazy old epicurean—would be 
only a child in their hands.’ 

‘ This girl was Linley’s pet, Va- 
lentine, and not mine.’ 

‘ At first, yes, Iknow. She made 
a mistake, I think. Anyhow, Roch- 
ford, I wouldn’t have any more of 
that sort of thing if I were you. 
Take my word for it, your wife 
doesn’t like it. No woman would. 
She’s looking very pale lately, and 
people are saying so. Louis, your 
wife is a fine creature, although she 
never much liked me. Take care, 
old boy, not to throw a pearl away 
richer than all your tribe.’ 

‘What solemn nonsense! Who 
talks of my throwing a pearl away ? 
My dear Valentine, no one can 
know half so well as I do what a 
sweet good woman my wife is. It 
isn’t her fault if she is far too good 
for me.’ 

‘No, but can’t you—look here— 
try to make yourself good enough 
for her? I would if I were you— 
I would, by Jove! I wouldn't care 
what anybody said or did while I 
had her. She would devote her 
life to please you—I am sure of it. 
I wouldn’t hang on to the petticoat- 
tail of this, that, and the other wo- 
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man, or let a little brat like shat 
fawn on me in company. I stuck 
to her this evening to take her away 
from you, and to take people's eyes 
off, and, by Jove, Louis, I mean to 
do it! I'll enter myself as your 
rival, sir, rather than have people 
looking and wondering, and per- 
haps pitying your wife. Pitying 
her! If I had such a wife, I'd like 
to see any man or woman attempt- 
ing to pity her! Well, I’ve said 
enough. I’ve relieved my mind, 
and I couldn’t help it 

Rochford turned in his chair, 
and looked up at Valentine with a 
half-melancholy smile. All Roch- 
ford’s pettishness and vexation had 
melted away as he listened to his 
friend’s earnest, hurried, and stam- 
mering words. 

‘Roche Valentine,’ he said, ‘ you 
needn’t fear that I shall misunder- 
stand you, even though you don’t 
always understand me. I know 


that all you say is spoken out of 


downright friendship. I think you 
attach too much importance to the 
whole affair, and that you don’t do 
justice to my wife’s good sense. 
But I'll think over what you have 
said, and if there’s anything in it, 
I'll take care for the future. There! 
What more would you have me say?” 

‘ Nota word, Louis—that’s quite 
enough. I know the thing will be 
all right now, and so it’s done. 
Lincident est vidi, as the French 
parliamentary reports say. Now, 
Rochford, I’m going to talk about 
myself. I have made up my mind 
that my life has been all a wretched 
failure—a miserable mess—and 
I’m going to turn to and do some- 
thing.’ 

Rochford smiled. 

‘You'll not do anything. 
great resolve will pass away.’ 

‘No, it won’t—you'll see ! 
mind’s made up. 
and I reform.’ 

‘But what can you do, and what 
do you want to do? You have 


This 


My 
I have repented, 
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enough to live upon, and what more 
do you want? You might have had 
ever so much more, you know, if 
you would. My mother always 
wanted to divide her fortune be- 
tween us, but you wouldn’t have it, 
with your absurd crotchets about 
independence.’ 

‘Of course I wouldn’t. How 
could you and I ever have got on 
if I had done so? I couldn't have 
scolded you as I have been doing 
this moment, if I had money that 
ought to be yours; or else I must 
be always finding fault, just to show 
my independence. Never mind 
about that; the thing is the present. 
I can’t lead this sort of life any 
longer. I’m running to seed. I’m 
eaten up with rust. I feel like a 
honeycombed rifle or a mouldy old 
spade lyingin a corner. I’m going 
to be up and doing, with a heart 
for any fate, my boy.’ 

‘ But what on earth can you do— 
write more books ?’ 

‘Never, though Mudie's shelves 
ran dry, and Smith broke up for 
want of material, and Baron Tauch- 
nitz was driven to bring out the 
Old English Baron and Thaddeus 
of Warsaw, for lack of anything 
new. I’m not going to watch the 
beastly—I mean the blessed—re- 
views again, and to growl at my 
successful rivals—not if I know it ! 
But I am going to turn to some- 
thing.’ 

‘ And this really is serious?” 

‘Platt himself never was more 
serious. I’m as far off a joke as 
Cynthia Courcelles could be. It’s 
broken up—or at least on the eve 
of being dissolved—the philoso- 
phic and do-nothing partnership of 
Rochford and Valentine. After all, 
Louis, you know that you were the 
first to break it up when you took 
upon yourself to get married—that 
wasn’t in the contract.’ 

‘True enough,’ said Rochford. 
‘I know, Valentine, you didn’t want 
me to marry. I can’t blame you.’ 
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‘You are all right,’ the impetu- 
ous Valentine went on, without 
heeding the interruption. ‘You 
have all the means of happiness in 
your hands, old boy. Keep it there; 
don’t let it slip through your fin- 
gers! Good-night. I'll go and 
take an hour’s tramp through the 
grounds, or down to the sea, or 
somewhere, and leave you to your 
read. I’m glad we’ve had this talk. 
It makes me feel lighter. WhenI 
have made up my mind about what 
I’m going to do, I'll come and tell 
you; and you shall wish me “Gliick- 
auf,” as the miners say in Germany 
to the fellows mounting the shaft. 
Good-night.’ 

Valentine lighted a cigar, and 
strode away. 

Rochford sat thinking for awhile. 
He was convinced that Valentine 
never had been satisfied with his 
having married, and that now he 
was displeased additionally by the 
confidence shown to young Mar- 
zell. ‘ Valentine is jealous of every 
one who comes near me,’ he said 
to himself. ‘He is twenty times 
worse than Linley.’ He was hurt 
and pained at the thought of losing 
his old friend. To a man of his 
habits, any change must be for a 
while a pain. But even now he 
had a certain sense of possible re- 
lief from the too close observation 
of a friend who would always speak 
his mind. The descent of a cha- 
racter is, at Rochford’s years, ter- 
ribly rapid. At forty people linger 
in nothing. 

Valentine strode down towards 
the sea, and smoked, and looked 
out seaward, and stumbled often 
over stones and ropes and chains, 
and still kept on until he reached 
the very edge, and in the darkness 
of midnight could just see the little 
fringe of white foam that crept up 
to his feet. He stood there, and 
had his miserable, unsatisfied, re- 
pentant thoughts, and indulged to 
the full all the wild feelings of re- 
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gret and half-despair which he had 
covered up in light and rapid talk 
all the evening. 

Linley had looked from her win- 
dow the same night to the same 
sea, and had had her own sad 
thoughts too. When Valentine was 
returning, long after the house was 
all dark save for the ray of light 
that gleamed in the hall and over 
the side-door, by which he was ac- 
customed to let himself in with a 
latch-key when he had done one 
of his nightly rambles, he walked 
round the house idly once or twice, 
looking up to its windows as one 
gazes on some object of which he 
cannot see enough, believing that 
soon he shall not see it any more. 

Suddenly he thought he heard a 
cry—a short faint scream—come 
from one of the rooms above him. 
He fell back into the walk and 
looked up at the room from which 
the cry had come. He did not 
know who slept there, but all was 
dark. He waited and listened for 
no short time, but no other sound 
came. Either he had been mis- 
taken altogether, and had heard 
from some other quarter the cry of 
a bird or the wail of a dog, or it 
was but the voice of some startled 
dreamer. He made his way silently 
into the silent house, and to his 
room. 

Valentine did not know that in 
the chamber from which the cry 
had seemed to come Linley slept 
alone. She had started out of a 
horrible dream, and had allowed 
one cry to escape her before she 
recovered her sense, and checked 
by waking self-assurance her beat- 
ing heart, and could even try to 
compose herself for sleep again. 
She had dreamed that the girl Sinda 
came creeping into the room to 
stab her to the heart, and that her 
husband stood at the door and 
made no effort to save her. The 
impression was so strong and so 
painful, that whenever she closed 
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her eyes the horrible vision seemed 
to come back again. At last Lin- 
ley actually rose from her bed, and, 
undressed as she was, opened her 
door and looked out and listened. 
She heard, indeed, some sound be- 
low, which she at once inferred to 
be the movements of her husband 
or Valentine; and the sounds were 
better than utter silence. But she 
went out along the corridor, now 
broadly flooded by the moon, and, 
impelled by some impulse she could 
not resist, she found the room, not 
far off, where Sinda slept. She tried 
the door, and it was not locked. 
She opened it gently and went in. 
Sinda lay quietly in her bed. Lin- 
ley could see the girl’s face dis- 
tinctly. Ashamed of her weakness, 
she hastened back to her room. 

No felonious intent occupied the 
budding bosom ofthe pretty brown- 
cheeked, bright-eyed Miss Sinda. 
The girl layatthatmoment at peace 
with all the world, and fast asleep. 
The moonlight fell upon her face 
as she slept, and gave it a certain 
peaceful, childlike, and innocent 
beauty, which made it seem quite 
other than as the day usually show- 
ed it—saucy, self-conceited, and 
somewhat elfish. Nothing could be 
prettier in its way than that pic- 
ture which Sinda made thus sleep- 
ing in the moonlight. It might 
have been that of the princess in 
immemorial slumber, wherein the 
hero comes at the proper time and 
looks upon her and awakens her. 

It was a very neat and even 
pretty little bedroom in which Sinda 
slept, and her toilet-table had ivory- 
backed brushes, and scent-bottles, 
and other such elegant utilities, fit 
almost for one of the heroines of 
Mr. Disraeli’s latest romance. The 
garments which lay here and there 
were quite suitable for a young 
lady of considerable fortune and 
great expectations. We have al- 
ready spoken of the pretty slippers 
which Sinda so much admired, and 
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when we first saw her she was bare- 
foot and in rags. It must be 
owned that, for no merit of her 
own, this young person had had 
considerable advancement in com- 
fort of late, and that the lines with 
which she lazily angled had fallen 
in remarkably pleasant places. 
Much of this Sinda had accom- 
plished by the simple art, when 
she was a child, of clinging to the 
young and generous woman who 
had befriended her, clasping her 
knees metaphorically or literally, 
and beseeching, with tears, that she 
might not be sent away. She had 
made Linley believe that she could 
not live if sent away from the home 
of her patroness; and by the sheer 
force of protecting her against 
everybody, Linley came at last to 
think herself pledged to the child’s 
future. It was Linley’s rare and 
generous weakness not to follow 
her own will straightforward whith- 
ersoever it should lead, as so many 
very good women do, who are 
often only saved from doing great 
injustice by the chance that their 
instincts are true and just. Linley 
tried to consider everybody else, 
and everybody’s point of view, as 
well as herself and her own. The 
contest was unequal between the 
woman who put herself last and 
the girl who put herself first, se- 
cond, last, and everywhere. 
Besides—for in good truth our 
heroine is far from perfection— 
Sinda amused and occupied Lin- 
ley’s loneliness. Rochford, as we 
know, disliked to see his wife oc- 
cupied in the village work of teach- 
ing and visiting and _ helping 
among the poor, which might have 
made occupation enough for a wo- 
man of means and energy in Drip- 
deanham. Therefore, as Linley 
couid not think of broadly resisting 
his wishes, there had to be a sort 
of compromise, which left her many 
vacant hours. At such times it 
was a relief and an amusement to 
L 
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teach the child, and idle with her, 
and even to indulge her love of 
gay dress and ornaments. Then 
came the day when Rochford, 
seized with a sudden evanescent 
burst of generosity and repentance, 
resolved to be ever so kindly to 
Sinda’s brother and to Sinda, for 
Linley’s sake. There sometimes 
seems a certain reasonableness in 
the allegation of which one has 
heard from indolent and selfish 
people, that when in good faith 
they really tried to do a generous 
thing, only the worst results came 
of their best intentions. Roch- 
ford’s motive when he turned to 
Sinda and her brother was per- 
fectly good ; and now he was com- 
spletely under the influence of the 
pair. Valentine had exactly esti- 
mated the intellect of the girl when 
he set her down as being clever 
enough to make a good ‘pal.’ 
With as yet a very imperfect idea 
of her brother’s purposes, she 
played into his bands with mar- 
vellous and instinctive skill. Thus 
Sinda comes to sleep in soft sheets, 
and to have her wrists set off with 
daintily wrought cuffs, and to hug 
herself in the delight of being a 
lady. Having attained this posi- 
tion, and being, as she now con- 
sidered herself, a full-grown and 
very beautiful woman, with count- 
less merits and fascinations, and a 
claim for rank and money to come 
before the House of Commons, 
Sinda naturally preferred to con- 
sider that everything had accrued 
to her as a necessary tribute to her 
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birth and charms, arid she felt un- 
der no manner of obligation to 
anybody. She was still very lov- 
ing and submissive in manner to 
Linley, partly from habit, partly 
from judgment, and partly because 
it looked pretty. But she delighted 
already in telling herself that Lin- 
ley was only an inconvenient rival, 
and that if she was dead—or when 
shewas dead—Mr. Rochford would 
marry er. For she looked fre- 
quently and closely at Linley’s 
cheek growing paler and more 
transparent, and she made up her 
complacent mind that Linley was 
about to die. When she said some- 
thing of the kind to her brother, 
he at first hushed her up quickly ; 
but presently he patted her cheek 
and said he feared poor Mrs. Roch- 
ford was not looking well of late, 
and that he had heard how her 
mother died of consumption — 
and he wondered how Mr. Roch- 
ford would bear such a misfortune. 
Sinda understood, without further 
words, that their hopes were the 
same, and tried more than ever to 
make herselfindispensable to Roch- 
ford, and saw herself in anticipa- 
tion mistress of the Dripdeanham 
house and the house in the London 
square. 

So that, after all, Linley’s dream 
was not so utterly wild and unsub- 
stantial. Perhaps, while Linley 
lay and dreamed that Sinda was 
seeking to kill her, Sinda was 
dreaming that her time of promo- 
tion was at hand, and that Roch- 
ford’s wife was dead. 
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THE two institutions known as the 
Courts of Love and the Floral 
Games are not unfrequently con- 
founded one with the other. In 
that curious halo of uncertainty 
which has gradually got to sur- 
round the language and literature 
of the Provencal poets, these cha- 
racteristic institutions have become 
almost hopelessly blended, so that 
it requires some patient investiga- 
tion and collation of original au- 
thorities to place the matter in its 
true light. 

By way of clearing the ground, 
it may be said that there are two 
grand distinctions between the 
courts of love and the floral games ; 


one chronological, and the other 


geographical. The element com- 
mon to the two was the poetic 
contest ; but the floral games stood 
to the courts of love almost in the 
relation of effect to cause. When 
the courts of love began to lose 
their prestige, and threatened to 
die out from public regard, the 
floral games were instituted in order 
to retard the process of dissolution. 
One might venture to call the 
period of the floral games a renais- 
sance era. Their establishment 
was, in fact, an effort to galvanise 
into new life the effete existence of 
the prior institution. Chronolo- 
gically, as well as in the way of 
cause and effect, the floral games 
followed the courts of love, and 
were their subsequent outcome and 
result. In the different arrange- 
ments of troubadour annals, it is 
usual to end the period of decline 
with the close of the thirteenth 
century. M. Fauriel, it is true, 
carries it on another fifty years, 


and the definite establishment of 
the floral games belongs to these 
supplementary decades, dating as 
it does from the year 1323. 

But not only by lapse of years 
were the games separated from, or 
rather a posterior development of, 
the courts; there was also a radi- 
cal change in the way of geogra- 
phical limitation. While the courts 
of love were held at many different 
centres, the floral games were en- 
tirely localised at Toulouse, the 
old capital of the south of France, 
and destined to hand down even 
to our unromantic and degenerate 
days the traditions of the gay 
science. 

Though approaching so near to 
our own times, however, as to stand 
clearly within the historical period, 
and even to approach the limits of 
what is technically known as mo- 
dern history, the floral games have 
really accumulated around them- 
selves the veriest Egyptian dark- 
ness of the middle ages. They 
have their mythical period, like all 
other histories; and their tradi- 
tional foundress, or at least restorer, 
Clémence d’Isaure, is, on the one 
hand, denied the honour of sub- 
stantial existence at all, while, on 
the other hand, her votaries give 
names, parentage, and dates with 
the utmost exactitude. <A third 
theory, steering a middle course 
between these two extremes, has 
been recently put forward by Dr. 
J. B. Noulet, a citizen of Toulouse, 
who, blending zeal for the literary 
fame of his city with the most in- 
tense orthodoxy, has adopted the 
notion that Clémence is only an 
allegorical name for the Virgin 
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Mary, and that to her, as the per- 
sonification of divine clemency, is 
due the origin of those ceremonies 
which even now prevail at Tou- 
louse in the beginning of the mois 
de Marie, and are beyond question 
veritable links connecting us with 
old troubadour times. His tract, 
De Dame Climence Isaure, substituée 
@ Notre Dame la Vierge Marie 
comme Patronne des Jeux Littéraires 
de Toulouse, published in 1852, is 
amusing from the ardour with which 
it contests a point which might 
almost seem too visionary and un- 
practical for these material times. 
But Toulouse is one of the old 
border cities between the past and 
the present; and though the Pro- 
vencal songs are heard no more in 
the old sonorous language, and the 
floral prizes are given for less poetic 
exercises, still she retains in her 
archives those monuments which 
carry us back straight to an age of 
chivalry ; and let her sceptical 
citizens catch as they may the con- 
tagion of an age of Huxleys and 
Darwins, there stands at the Hétel 
de Ville the statue of Clémence 
d'Isaure, ‘ plain for all men to see ; 
and underneath is written’ the epi- 
taph, which clearly associates her 
memory with that of the floral 
games : 


‘CLE, ISAV. L. ISAV. F. EX PRE 
CLARA ISAY. FA, QVVM IN PP. CLI. 
OP. VITA, DELEGI. CAST. Q. ANNIS 
L. VIXI. FOR. FRV. VINA. PISCA. ET 
HOLITO. P.S. IN PVB. VSVM STATVIT. 
C. P. Q. T. LG. HAC LEGE VT QVOTAN- 
NIS LVDOS FLO IN ZDEM PVB. QVAM 
IPSA SVA IMPENSA EXTRVXIT CAE 
LEBRARENT RHOSAS AD M. EJVS 
DEFERANT ET DE RELIQVO IBI EPV- 
LEN QVOD SI NEGLEXE. SINE CO 
FISCVS VENDICET CONDITIONESVPRA 
DICTA. H. S. V. F.M. VBI. R.LP. 

‘y,2." 

If such a lady as Clémence 
d’Isaure ever did exist, she could 
not have adopted a better method 
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of bewildering her fellow citizens 
than by having such an epitaph 
engraven on her statue. Witness 
the widely varying interpretations 
of its meaning given by two who 
have attempted to decipher it. M. 
de Saluste, chef du Consistoire de 
I’ Hotel de Ville, reads it thus: 

‘Clementia Isaurica Lucii Isau- 
rici filia ex preeclara Isauricorum 
familia, quum in perpetuum cceli- 
batum optimam vitam delegisset 
casteque annis quinquaginta vixis- 
set, forum frumentarium, vinarium, 
piscarium et holitorium pratum 
septenarium in publicum usum 
statuit, Capitolinis populoque tolo- 
sano legavit, hac lege, ut quotannis 
Ludos Florales in dem publicam, 
quam sua ipsa impensa extruxit, 
celebrent, rhosas ad monumentum 
ejus deferant, et de reliquo ibi epu- 
lentur; quod si neglexerint sine 
quingentis fiscus vendicet condi- 
tione supra dicta. Hos sumptus 
utiles fieri mandat, ubi requiescit in 
pace. Valete Fideles.’ 

Like the historic inscription in 
the Pickwick Papers, which ulti- 
mately turned out to be ‘Bill 
Stumps his mark,’ this enigmatical 
epitaph has also provoked the fol- 
lowing ‘Explication par M. de 
Ponsan ;’ 

‘Clementia Isaurica Ludovici 
Isauri filia ex preeclara Isaurorum 
familia cum in perpetuum ccelibatum 
optimam vitam delegisset casteque 
annis quinquaginta vixisset, forum 
frumentarium, vinarium, piscarium 
et olitorium patriz suz in publi- 
cum usum statuit, Capitolinis 
populoque tolosano legavit hac lege 
ut quotannis Ludos Florales in 
zdem publicam quam ipsa sua 
impensa extruxit celebrent, rosas 
ad monumentum ejus deferant, et 
de reliquo ibi epulentur, quod si 
neglexerint sine controversia fiscus 
vendicet conditione supra dicta. 
Hic sibi voluit fier: monumentum 
ubi requiescit in pace. 

* Vivens fecit.’ 
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Gratefully accepting the civic 
bequests of this amiable and ex- 
emplary spinster lady, the more 
sceptical citizens of Toulouse, not- 
withstanding, decline to attribute 
to her either the foundation or the 
restoration of the Courts of Love, 
which old tradition just as persist- 
ently associates with her name. 

If, however, there have been 
sceptical gentlemen in Toulouse 
to question the rights of Dame 
Clémence, there have been also 
strong-minded females who were 
ready to contend for the honour of 
their sex, and who avowed their 
belief in Clémence in the following 
protest, claiming, in a sort of me- 
dizval Woman’s Rights fashion, 
the privilege of taking part in the 
contests of the Jeux Floraux : 

*A vous, Monsieur le Chancelier, 

Tres-nobles capitones aussi, 
Maistres qui avez bruit singulier 

Et a tous ceux qui sont icy ; 
Supplient humblement les femmes, 
Tant les moyenes que grands dames, 
Disent que Madame Clemence, 

Que Dieu pardoient par sa clemence, 
Laquelle les trois fleurs donna 

Jadis voulut et ordonna ; 

Que qui voudroit dicter, 

Sans les femmes en excepter, 

Et d'un vouloir fort liberal, 

Fist un Edit tout general 
Comprenant masles et femelles,’ &c, 

Passing by the apocryphal claims 
then of this doubtless exemplary 
lady, we come to the positive in- 
formation supplied by M. de Case- 
neuve, in the second chapter of 
his work on Z’Origine des Jeux 
Fleureaux de Toulouse, published 
at that place in the year 1659. 
The previous chapter is devoted 
to an account and glorification of 
the courts of love. He says that 
lest Toulouse should forfeit her 
ancient title of ‘Palladienne,’ con- 
ferred on her by all antiquity, 
seven of her citizens, unable to 
bear ‘le long silence des Muses,’ 
combined to rekindle in the youth 
of the city and province the fires 
of the ancient enthusiasm—these 
are the very periods of the old 
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historian. Remembering the con- 
nection of the Provencal language 
and literature with the courts of 
love, they proceeded to restore the 
ancient usage under the name of 
floral gatnes, but with a difference. 
‘Knowing,’ says Caseneuve, ‘that 
the Muses were the daughters of 
Heaven, and that all the glory of 
their craft was to sing the praises 
of God, they agreed that the true 
motive of this reéstablishment was 
to restore to poetry its ancient 
lustre, and render themselves able 
to make verses in Romance—c’est 
4 dire en leur langue vulgaire—and 
so to celebrate the praises of God, 
of His Mother (sc), and all the 
saints in Paradise’—a very inter- 
esting testimony to the transition 
from chivalric to religious ideas, 
and lending perhaps no little sup- 
port to Dr. Noulet’s theory of the 
legend of Clémence. The result 
of this conclave was the sending 
a long circular letter throughout 
Languedoc, inviting the recipients 
to contend for the prize of the 
golden violet. ‘The letter, which 
is too long to quote, summons the 
competitors in these words : 

‘ Fam vos saber que tols affats 

Et tols negociis delaissats, 

Al dict loc seven, se Diu plats, 

Lo premier jour del mes de May ; 
which, being translated from its 
bastard Latin, means, ‘We let them 
know that, having laid aside all 
business, they shall be at the ap- 
pointed place (please God) on the 
first day of the month of May.’ 
The prize is announced in the fol- 
lowing couplet : 

‘A cel que la fara plus vetta 

Donarem una Violetta,’ 


The first floral game accordingly 


took place in 1325, the register 
whereof remains among the ar- 
chives of Toulouse. The expenses 
were paid from the revenues of the 
city, and the number of seven was 
afterwards retained among the en- 
trepreneurs, who were entitled 
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* Maintenedors del Gay Saber,’ or 
patrons of the gay science. The 
golden violet and the deau titre of 
doctor in the gay science were ad- 
judged to Monsieur Arnaud Vidal, 
for a song in honour of ‘the Virgin 
Mother of God.’ For some time 
these floral games were called sim- 
ply the Feast of the Violet; but 
afterwards the competition became 
so great that in 1355 second and 
third prizes were added, namely, 
the silver eglantine and marigold 
or souci. 

The floral games being thus in- 
stituted, laws were from time to 
time framed for their regulation. 
For instance, they were to be kept 
sweetly orthodox. No Jew, Sa- 
racen, heretic, schismatic, or ex- 
communicated person could con- 
tend for the flowers ; nor any lady 
unless she could bring ample proof 
that she had not been aided in her 
composition by anybody else—a 
regulation which certainly indicated 
the dying out of chivalry. Noone 
could gain the prize a second time 
until three full years had elapsed 
from his first success ; and during 
these years he must still attend 
and bear part in the floral games. 
None could be bachelor in the 
gay science until he had gained 
one of the three flowers ; or doctor 
until he had gained all three, and 
also graduated as bachelor. On 
his passing the required ordeal, he 
was admitted to the professorial 
chair, and received a book and 
academical cap. Should no féte 
be held or worthy candidate pre- 
sent himself, the flower was to be 
offered up on the high-altar of one 
of the churches in the city. It may 
not be amiss to add a translation 
of one of these poems. It gained 
the silver souci in 1471, and was 
called ‘Dansa de Nostra Dona’ 
(Za Danse de Notre Dame). The 
old jingle of the original rhyme, 
which runs through the whole 
poem, has been preserved, as well 
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as the metre. This effusion, it may 
be mentioned, is one of those cited 
by M. Noulet to prove the identity 
of Clémence Isaure with the Vir- 
gin : 
‘O Virgin, flower of excellence, 
On this, the earliest morn of May, 


I cannot rest, or brook delay, 
To show for thee my reverence ! 


Thou art of such high eminence, 

So worth all homage we can pay ; 
My adoration points the way 

To where is all beneficence, 

Ne’er may our love know decadence: 
Oh, grant me still the grace, I pray, 
To keep my will firm fixed for aye 

And based on thy magnificence. 

I ask thee, then, in deepest sense 
Of thy regard, through life’s brief day, 
While all its blessings pass away, 

Show, mother, thine omnipotence. 

Bring back to paths of penitence 
Those fallen ones who from thee stray 
And hasten on to quick decay ; 

Oh, pardon them their deep offence. 


Unhappy ! be thou their defence, 
For them thou holdest hope's sole ray ; 
Queen, who the deathless realm dost 
sway, 
Oh, free them from theic fear intense, 


We shun them like the pestilence. 
Thou art the lily pure and gay, 
Who drivest every sin away 

Before thy gentle influence ! 

Thy clemency is our defence. 

Do thou thy Saviour-Son then pray 
To guard us from the sins that slay, 

And lead to paths of innocence !’ 

A quarter ofa century afterwards 
the Dame de Villeneuve recited 
some stanzas addressed, like the 
preceding, to the Virgin under the 
title of Clémence. ‘One loves,’ 
says the doctor, who is the créme 
de la crime of Roman Catholic 
orthodoxy, ‘to meet at this so- 
lemnity, where the poets, entering 
the field of meeting, contend for 
the flowers offered for their emula- 
tion—let us even say, for their 
vanity-—a lady of illustrious origin, 
who piously asks from the divine 
mother that flower precious above 
all others, cette doucette fleur, née 
sous le manteau Mune Vierge sacrée 
pour notre salut’ The poem is 


headed thus: ‘Aquesta Canso 
dictet la Dona de Villanova I’an 
1496? 
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*When Spring hath smiled away the snow, 
And bloom the gentle buds of May, 
Ye offer, for our science gay, 

The choicest flowers of all that grow: 


O Queen of Love, sweet clemency, 

In whom alone I seek my rest, 

Should my poor stanza prove the best, 
I'll claim the flower that springs from thee, 


Sweet flower that ‘neath thy sacred vest 
Doth ever own its mystic birth ; 
Of all the fragrant growths on earth, 
Thine influence is the holiest. 
To kiss thee, flower of noblest name, 
Is aye my sovereign desire ; 
And quench within that heavenly fire 
The violeace of my sin's wild flame, 


Mother of Christ, who art so pure, 


Grant me the grace to wear thy crown ;* 


Grant strength to tread theserpent down 
And gain the joy that shall endure.’ 


Dating no doubt from a period 
farther back than even the trou- 
badours, namely, the Ludi Florales 
of the ancient Romans, these floral 
games have undergone that transi- 
tion since the days of the mythic 
Clémence which is undoubtedly 
destined to supervene on all the 
dear romantic institutions of the 
middle ages. The college of the 
gay science has been gradually 
utilised, In the reign ot Louis 
XIV. a severe reform was imposed 
upon this institution, which, in the 
nature of things, was pretty certain 
to fall into abuses. Aldermanic 
dinners as well as, or even more 
than, literary exercises had come 
to be the method of commemorat- 
ing Dame Clémence. The Grand 
Monarque by letters patent changed 
the college of the gay science 
into a veritable academy, and as 
such it existed up to the time of 
the Revolution. The literary con- 
tests were resumed in 1806 ; and 
in memory of the past, the prizes 
adjudged for the best discourse in 
prose, ode, epistle, elegy, sonnet, 
and ‘apologue’ in honour of the 
Virgin were still a golden amaranth 
and eglantine, a silver violet, mari- 
gold, and lily. Such an interesting 
link is the city of Toulouse be- 
tween the present and the past. 

The féte of the floral games is 
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celebrated every year with the same 
pomp as before the Revolution. 
The third of May, when the prizes 
are distributed, is a day of merri- 
ment for Toulouse. The Capitol is 
decorated with flowers and ver- 
dure, and the féte opens with an 
eulogium on Clémence Isazre, 
whose statue, crowned with roses, 
stands in the court. The prize 
poems are read by the authors, 
and the degree of master conferred 
on those who have won three 
prizes. Honorary degrees, accom- 
panied by more substantial re- 
wards than flowers, have been 
occasionally bestowed on distin- 
guished poets. At the end of the 
sixteenth century the academy gave 
Ronsard a statuette of Minerva in 
silver. Since 1698, too, the re- 
cords of the floral fétes, the prize 
poems, &c., have been printed by 
the academy. 

The interest, however, is purely 
archaic, and the effect on contem- 
porary literature apparently inap- 
preciable. Larousse, in the Dzc- 
tionnaire Universel du 19me Siecle, 
from whom these concluding re- 
marks have been abridged, tells us 
that in the year 1866 the aca- 
demy of the Jewx Floraux received 
no less than 820 compositions for 
competition, and 670 in the fol- 
lowing year. He seems to say, 
however, that quantity rather than 
quality is the order of the day; 
and, cruelly enough, quotes by way 
of evidence a stanza from a prize 
poem of 1873, written by an abbé 
of Bordeaux, entitled France du 
Midi. After stigmatising it as 
‘une production lyrique sans valeur 
aucune,’ he says, ‘On y lit des 
pauvretés de ce genre: 


**O terre du midi, terre du ciel chérie 
Magnifique séjour, admirable patrie ! 
Ah que tu parais belle! ... 

> * * 


Le mais ture, ainsi que le riz de la Chine, 
Sans peine y prend racine !" 
et cette énumération 
phique : 


géogra- 
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‘ Le Tarn tombeet se change en un torrent 
qui gronde ; 
La Garonne est un lac sous le nom de 
Gironde ; 
La Dordogne nourrit la truite et le sau- 
mon,” ’ &c. 


Truly such bathos was never 
found even in the worst of the 


A Retrospect. 


troubadours. The poetic spirit, 
which seems to have died out with 
the last of the troubadours, de- 
clines to be forced even by floral 
fétes; and by so doing lends a 
new illustration to the old proverb, 
* Poeta nascitur, non fit, 


A RETROSPECT. 


————__— 


One word I ask—deny me not the pain, 
The simple pleasure of a parting word ; 
A horrid dream of bygone days may claim 
The little boon of being once more heard. 
Ah, coward, wounds so cruel to renew; 
But slow repentance justly is thy fate, 
With poignant grief life’s weary journey through, 
And reparation now, alas, too late. 
How easy ’tis to err—the punishment how great ! 


Ah, gentle matron, tis no lover’s sigh 
These lips to breathe can ever hope or dare ; 
A humble heart in pure sincerity 
Now seeks relief from years of mournful care. 
At Mercy’s shrine let meek repentance kneel, 
That Justice may thy sentence stern forbear ; 
Against my prayer thy bosom do not steel— 
Can vengeful feelings haunt a form so fair? 
Oh, drive not true remorse to still more fell despair. 


By ancient friendship, by thy beaming eye, 
By thoughts untold in rambles by the shore, 

Oh, leave me not to make no sign, and die 
Misunderstood—unheard for evermore. 

Thy early griefs, life’s short and solemn span, 
Permit the telling of a hidden woe ; 

Forget the boy’s misdeeds, forgive the man, 
Nor add aversion to the heavy blow 
For long years keenly felt, with oft a bitter throe. 


To thee, then, Mary, I confess the wrong 
(Refuse me not this once that name so dear) ; 
Thy widowed days can surely not be long, 
Let us be friends the while we linger here. 
Who has not loved? who not endured the smart 
Of friendship forced upon his young love-dream ? 
I may not strive now to regain thy heart, 
But bid me hope to merit thy esteem— 
No brighter ray of light could through my life’s path stream. 





FAIRER THAN A FAIRY. 


By JAMES GRANT, 
AUTHOR OF ‘UNDER THE RED DRAGON,’ ‘THE ROMANCE OF WAR,’ ETC. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

THE SEVEN DACOITS. 
THE dawn was at hand, when stiff, 
cold, drenched with dew, sick at 
heart, and giddy in the head, and 
sorely athirst, with an intense dull 
pain under the left ear where the 
mutineer had struck me down, I 
staggered up, and became conscious 
of all that had passed overnight. 
A cloud of smoke shrouded the 
entire locality of the cantonments, 
and amid it I could hear voices, 
cries, and strange noises, showing 
that the work of destruction and 
tumult still went on there, though 
I doubted not that every European 
who had not escaped must by this 
time have perished. 

The recollection of Henriette 
Guise as I had last seen her came 
instantly upon me; Henriette, bound 
like the Andromeda of the classic 
fable, and helplessly exposed, not 
as she was to one monster, but a 
multitude of them. Helpless as a 
Christian martyr in the Coliseum 
at Rome. 

Infuriated by the cruelty and 
treachery of the natives, my heart 
became full of merciless and savage 
thoughts ; I brooded only on de- 
struction and revenge, for true it is 
that all the passions of the wildest 
Savage may at times, and under 
certain impulses, be found in the 
breast of the most civilised Euro- 
pean. In spite of all that preachers 
urge, one is tempted to think that 
we have our hell—our purgatory— 
or whatever it may be, on earth. 

VOL. XV. 


‘Hell is not here or there,’ some 
one has written; ‘in the nether re- 
gions, or the darkness, or the val- 
ley of Tophet. It is in the hearts 
of those who turn the angels of 
compassion and patience out of 
doors, and give themselves over to 
the fiends of furious desire and 
bitter anger.’ 

The longing I had to destroy 
some of those who had slain so 
many innocent people was fated 
to be terribly gratified before long. 

In India, black darkness always 
precedes the dawn; there is no 
gradual twilight stealing in with its 
tints and shadows, no gray day- 
break ; and while that blackness 
lasts we can hear the shrill screams 
of the odious jackal, as he luxuri- 
ates till the last moment on the 
carrion—perchance a dead corpse 
—that lies in the nearest nullah. 

As the sunlight came flashing in, 
the glossy leaves of the peepul- 
trees shone and glittered above me, 
for the long jungle grass among 
which I had hidden overnight was 
on the skirts of a tope, or thicket. 
I had lost alike my sword and re- 
volver ; both had been taken, when 
or by whom I knew not. 

I had but two thoughts: to be 
armed, and to make my way to the 
fort of Allahabad ; but without wea- 
pons of some kind I feared my ob- 
ject would never be accomplished. 
Looking sharply and keenly about 
me in all directions, I saw that no 
one appeared to be moving near 
me ; that | was perfectly alone and 
free to pursue the way that led to 

M 
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the fort ; but in doing so I had un- 
fortunately to pass the place where 
we had made the temporary stand, 
and where I had rescued Calvert 
so fatally for myself. 

Several dead bodies were lying 
there among the grass ; six of them 
that were European were horribly 
mutilated, and in three instances 
headless. The corpse of a sepoy 
ofthe 6th lay across his Minié rifle, 
of which I hastened to possess my- 
self. I then tossed the dead wretch 
over on his back, and taking his 
pouch with its ammunition—the 
famous greased cartridges—I threw 
the belt over my left shoulder, and, 
inspired with fresh courage, struck 
at once into the high-road, care- 
fully loading and capping as I pro- 
ceeded, and in total ignorance that 
the fort was at that very time be- 
leaguered by the mutineers, who 
were also rioting amid rapine and 
outrage in the city. 

What machines we had been in 
Allahabad, I reflected with a sigh. 
When not for duty, after parade, we 
dozed in the verandah, smoked 
cheroots in our shirt-sleeves, studied 
the thermometer, the Army List, 
Allen's Indian Mail, or the last 
English paper, lounged in the mess- 
bungalow ; dinner over, it was, bil- 
liards, a little loo—not always ‘mild 
play’—devilled bones, with iced 
brandy-pawnee, and then to bed, 
to sleep if the mosquitoes would 
permit it; but now, by Jove, 
we had all a change with a ven- 
geance! 

I had not proceeded a hundred 
yards between some fields of wheat 
and barley, when I heard a musket 
discharged on my right, and a half- 
spent bullet rolled along the dusty 
road past me. A distant shout fol- 
lowed, and I perceived seven na- 
tives, armed with knives and match- 
locks, running through the grain 
towards me. One of them carried 
a European head in a dbhooza-bag, 
or receptacle for chopped straw. 
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‘Whose head might it have been ?’ 
thought I. 

As the odds were against me, 
discretion was the better part of 
valour here ; so there was nothing 
for it but to take to my heels; and 
with my heart burning with just 
indignation and rage, I ran with a 
speed I had never exerted in the 
cricket-field, and quitting the high- 
road, dashed into a thicket, fol- 
lowed by this hostile party, all of 
whom had but one object in pur- 
suit—to take my life, after no 
doubt subjecting me to prolonged 
and exquisite torture; for these 
wretches loved to study and to play 
with human agony to the last 
breath. I was soon beyond range 
of their matchlock balls; but they 
were more than within the range 
of my Minié rifle. 

Facing about at six hundred 
yards’ distance, and trusting to the 
skill I had won at Hythe and Til- 
bury, I levelled the barrel over the 
branch of a tree and picked off the 
nearest rascal, he who carried the 
human head. I saw him go down 
with his heels up, as he fell with a 
shriek, and again I resumed my 
flight, reloading as I went. 

The effects of the blow from the 
musket-butt I had received over- 
night now became apparent. I 
grew giddy while running through 
the long jungle grass and luxu- 
riant undergrowth. I staggered in 
my pace, and more than once 
stumbled heavily and painfully a- 
gainst the stems of the trees. I 
then found that the six dacoits, or 
thieves—for such I supposed them 
to be—lithe, light, active, and per- 
fectly nude—all save the cummer- 
bunds that girt their brown and 
sinewy forms—were rapidly gaining 
upon me; and I knew but too weil 
what my fate would be if maimed 
by a chance bullet, and more than 
one of these began to strike the 
trees around me, lopping off 
branches and whitening the bark. 
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Halting again and facing about, 
at a place which the natives deemed 
consecrated—a little cleared spot, 
in the centre of which was a slab 
of stone, whereon were rudely 
sculptured the figure of a mounted 
man holding forth his hand to that 
of awoman on foot—for there in 
past times a suttee, or widow-burn- 
ing, had taken place—I fired an- 
other shot at three hundred yards; 
and as two of my pursuers were in 
a line, my ball finished off both; 
and this summary mode of pro- 
cedure rather cooled the ardour of 
the remaining four, who now paused 
for a time and uttered revengeful 
yells, and as they all did so in uni- 
son, I conceived it to be a signal 
for succour. 

The thicket there was literally 
alive with wild monkeys, which 
seemed to become all the wilder 
when I fired the musket, as they 
scampered like evil spirits from tree 
to tree, grinned at me, mocked, 
jabbered, and in many instances 
swung downward from the branches 
by their tails. 

Though the dacoits seemed in- 
clined to discontinue the pursuit, 
they still fired at me; so, after 
hastening to get beyond their 
range, I opened upon them again. 
I was now sensible of one of the 
evils attendant on much smoking. 
I had not enjoyed a cheroot for 
many hours, and the nervous con- 
sequence of the sudden deprivation 
made me dread the accuracy of my 
aim, especially when my ammuni- 
tion was so scarce, for I had but a 
cartridge or two left. Scarcely 
daring to breathe, I fired, and a 
fourth robber bounded upward and 
fell heavily on his face, for doubt- 
less I had shot him through the 
brain. 

The memory of all I had seen 
and undergone last night—of the 
poor victim bound to the gun- 
carriage—-was too fresh not to in- 
spire me with a very lust for ven- 
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geance and destruction. I missed 
a couple of shots, but in a minute 
or less had knocked over a fifth by 
a ball through one of his thighs. 
On this the remaining two fairly 
turned and fled. It was now my 
turn to pursue; and intent on re- 
venge and punishment, I twice 
dropped firmly down on my right 
knee, and with my left elbow plant- 
ed on the left knee, taking sure and 
steadfast aim, shot both the rascals 
through the back, with as little com- 
punction as if they had been jack- 
als—with as little certainly as they 
would have felt in slaughtering me, 
one who had never wronged them. 
The black head disappeared in 
each instance, and a pair of bare 
feet, beating the air instead, show- 
ed that I had not fired in vain. 

I had disposed of the whole 
seven. 

I drew a long sigh of relief, and 
leaned against a tree to consider 
what was to be done now. I was 
totally without food, or the means 
of procuring it. Some of those fel- 
lows might perhaps have bread, 
fruit, or chupatties in a wallet ; 
but fearing that one of them might 
only be severely wounded, or sham- 
ming dead, and shoot me if I drew 
near, I did not think it prudent to 
return and overhaul them. I once 
more began to penetrate into the 
wood, not without remembering 
unpleasantly that in Bengal there 
were other perils to encounter than 
armed natives, in the form of wild 
boars, tigers, wolves, and pan- 
thers. 

On reflection, I conceived that, 
as the whole country was now up 
in revolt, and every black man’s 
hand was uplifted against the Eu- 
ropeans, any attempt to reach Alla- 
habad was vain by day, and that I 
must wait till nightfall, and then 
endeavour to make my way thither 
in the friendly darkness. 

No man knows what he can do 
till he tries; and thus encouraged 
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by my recent skirmish, victory, and 
escape, I was not without hope of 
ultimately making my way to the 
fort, and thanked my stars that my 
dark-green rifle-jacket made me by 
day less conspicuous in the forest 
than I should have been if clad in 
the scarlet of the Line; but my 
European face there was no dis- 
guising, unless by untwisting my 
last cartridge and mixing the pow- 
der with water as a dye; but around 
me there was no water to be 
seen. 

I was oppressed by intense thirst, 
consequent on the exciting and 
harassing events of the past night 
and morning and the barbarous 
slaughter of so many friends, and 
so toiled on amid the jungle in 
search of a nullah where a runnel 
might be. Suddenly I found the 
wood becoming more open, the 
trees scattered and farther apart, 
and I saw a portion of the road- 
way, which I recognised as being 
that which led directly to the fort; 
but the sights I came upon by the 
way—two Europeans dead, par- 
tially stripped, and minus noses 
and ears; and a little farther on, 
the body of a fair-skinned woman, 
though an Indo-Briton, bound toa 
tree by a tent rope—drove me back 
to the shelter of the friendly wood ; 
and again I toiled on in search of 
water, oppressed by the fast-grow- 
ing heat of the morning, for though 
the trees were lofty, the tope was 
far from cool, and even there the 
fiery sun peeled the skin off my 
ears and cheekbones ; I could feel 
the burning wind—hot as the death- 
blast of Bundelcund—and was in 
terror of a sunstroke, and hence of 
losing my reason. 

I now remembered that when 
on a hog-spearing expedition with 
Joe Lonsdale, poor Captain Birch, 
and some others, I had seen in 
this same wood a rock-hewn tem- 
ple, called in Sanscrit the ‘keylas,’ 
or paradise, an old and totally de- 
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serted place, but in which there 
was a koond, or cistern, that was 
always full of pure water; and judg- 
ing from the position of the sun the 
direction in which it must lie, I 
proceeded at once in search of it, 
little foreseeing the perilous trap it 
was to prove for me. 

A sudden and steep ascent in 
the ground soon informed me that 
I was nearit. I trod on confidently 
after coming upon the traces of an 
ancient path, now nearly hidden by 
the luxuriant undergrowth, and ere 
long the grotesque peristyle of the 
temple rose before me, with the 
dark recess that yawned behind it 
—the gloomy interior of the place. 

Hewn out of the solid rock, nine 
gigantic caryatides, or figures half 
human and wholly monstrous in 
design, supported on their heads 
the cornice of the edifice, the black 
depths of which receded into the 
bowels of the sloping hill beyond. 
Excavated as a place of worship, 
it had, however, long been aban- 
doned by the Brahmins, who told 
the most absurd legends and stories 
of its antiquity; and hence an un- 
dergrowth of jungle and luxuriant 
weeds—thick as the leafy labyrinth 
that surrounded the palace of the 
Sleeping Beauty, and nearly as im- 
penetrable—grew around it now. 

With great difficulty I found my 
way through a network of wild 
vines, giant yellow gourds, enor- 
mous leaves, and prickly brambles, 
and went straight to the sacred 
koond, or marble cistern—a miracle 
of mysterious carving—which was 
filled with water, that flowed from 
the mouth of a sculptured cow, and 
which stood before a grotesque and 
towering monstrosity in red stone, 
supposed to represent the sacred 
bull Nundee. I had no cup or 
drinking-vessel, but in the cool, 
clear, delicious, and refreshing water 
I dipped my whole face and hands, 
and drank as those alone can do 
who are so sorely athirst as I was 
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then. I was now about to with- 
draw, when the draught of pellucid 
water proved so alluring—more 
than ever had been the most spark- 
ling iced Moselle or Clicquot—that 
I returned and drank again, and 
thought regretfully that I was with- 
out a canteen or other vessel to fill 
with it. 

As this rock-hewn temple—like 
those of Elephanta, Ellora, and 
many others throughout India— 
was quite forsaken by the Hindoo 
priests, and, as being now the al- 
leged abode of a ghoul and the 
scene of many unholy rites and 
spectral appearances, was shunned 
by people ofall creeds, it occurred 
to me that I could not find a safer 
shelter for a time; and as its in- 
terior was delightfully cool, I climb- 
ed up into a species of niche or re- 
cess in the rock-hewn wall—a wall 
formed out of a mass coeval with 
the world—and lay down to reflect 
on my whole situation and the 
chances of my ever getting to Cal- 
cutta if this wild work went on, as 
there was every prospect of this 
terrible contagion spreading over 
the whole peninsula. 

I looked sadly back to the time 
when I was last in that quaint 
temple with Joe Lonsdale, who 
made its echoes ring to his fa- 
vourite song, ‘ When we’re far from 
the lips of those that we love,’ &c., 
and how our companions laughed 
at his strange comments on the, 
to him, incomprehensible sculp- 
tures which covered the walls ; but 
which were in fact the poetical his- 
tory of Rama, famous for his war- 
like exploits, who conquered the 
King of Ceylon, a terrible giant 
who had carried off his queen and 
kept her prisoner in a castle. This 
castle Rama stormed, and slew the 
giant, in commemoration of which 
the Hindoos hold a great festival 
every year, and so highly do they 
venerate his character, that it is 
their custom in saluting each other 
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to repeat the name of Rama; but 
in this temple the carvings had all 
been defaced and blackened by 
order of Aurungzebe, to show his 
contempt for the religion of the 
Hindoos. 

Save the voice ofa bulbul, which 
sang long on the spray of a bush 
in the peristyle, all was as still as 
death there. The notes were beau- 
tifully sweet and plaintive, but the 
song was short and never varied. 
After it ceased the silence of the 
place was intense and oppressive. 
Within the temple there was not, 
as in the jungly wood around it, the 
loud hum of the insect life that 
pervaded every leaf and flower. 
Of all the sufferings, deaths, and 
outrages I had seen yesterday— 
which now seemed an age ago— 
one alone haunted me beyond all 
the others, one was ever present, 
goading me to madness as I ima- 
gined all its details — Henriette 
bound to the gun-carriage. Ill as 
I know she was, I hoped at times 
that terror might have killed her, 
terror of a situation so awful, and 
so have ended all her sorrows. 

‘There are some crimes,’ says a 
writer on the revolt in Rajpootana, 
‘that have the stamp of greatness 
in them, for the authors or perpe- 
trators of which we may have a 
feeling akin to respect; but there 
are others which excite only our 
contemptand disgust for theirmean- 
ness as well as guilt, and it is in 
crimes of this kind that the Indian 
mutiny abounded.’ 

Weary with over-tension of the 
nervous system, and feeling at times 
half stunned from the blow of the 
musket-butt, I wished to sleep and 
bury all thought; but could not, 
dared not sleep—though I fell into 
a kind of waking doze amid which 
the sense of peril and sorrow was 
ever present. 

From this uneasy kind of slum- 
ber, just as evening was closing, I 
was roused by something stirring 
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near the cistern below me, and lo! 
there were two hyenas, a male and 
female, quietly taking a draught at 
it ; after which they lay down in a 
corner, no doubt their accustomed 
lair, and proceeded to gnaw certain 
dry bones of a suspiciously human 
appearance that were among the 
grass, an occupation which suggest- 
ed unpleasantly that mine would 
prove to them a much more accept- 
able repast. 


CHAPTER XL. 


THE VILLAGE OF THE DEVIL- 
WORSHIPPERS. 


My unwelcome visitors were of 
that striped species peculiar to In- 
dia and Africa. All unaware that 
the hyena was such a coward in 
daylight, and was valiant only in 
the dark, when, if undiscovered, 
these two might furiously spring up 
and reach me, I lay still, scarcely 
daring to breathe, and intent only 
on creeping back, if I could do so 
unnoticed, a little way out of their 
sight. 

This was no doubt their den, for, 
as Buffon tells us, the hyena is a 
solitary creature, and makes its lair 
in the caverns of mountains, in the 
clefts of rocks, or holes burrowed 
for itself in the earth. I had but 
one charge left; fortunately it was 
in the rifle, and I now regretted that 
in my haste I had not provided 
myself with the dead sepoy’s bayo- 
net. 

I felt in a serious dilemma, for if 
I shot one, the other might spring 
upon me; if I missed my aim, 
which at a distance so short was 
barely possible, or if the cap snap- 
ped, I might be assailed by both. 

Some large dry leaves that lay in 
the recess—drifted there probably 
by the wind—rustled as I moved, 
and then both these terrible ani- 
mals raised their heads from the 
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back of the koond. and simultane- 
ously looked at me. I felt my ears 
tingle at the moment, and some- 
thing like cold water traverse my 
spine. I had never flinched before 
lead or steel; but the teeth and 
claws of two wild monsters such as 
these were perils of a very differ- 
ent kind. They looked at me 
steadily and showed their tusks like 
a dog snarling, their shaggy brown- 
ish-gray manes beginning to bristle 
the while, as I thought preparatory 
to making a spring, and I already 
seemed to feel by anticipation their 
ravenous jaws fastening on my 
throat; so now I cocked the 
rifle. 

If ever the hyena laughs, it is 
said to do so when the intentions 
of mankind are baffled by its wiles ; 
and its laugh is an old proverb, as 
we may find in Webster’s Duchess 
of Maifi and As you like it; and 
now each of those two, that had 
me trapped as it were, and at their 
mercy, uttered strange sounds, like 
the sobbing of a man combined 
with the lowing of a calf. 

I aimed steadily at the male and 
softly pulled the trigger. The sharp 
report of the rifle rang with a hun- 
dred reverberations that seemed 
to rumble and echo in remote and 
distant recesses, leading me to sup- 
pose that the excavations of the 
keylas went far into the heart of 
the hill; and when the smoke 
cleared away, I saw the larger or 
male hyena on his back, pawing 
the air and writhing in the agonies 
of death, the ball having passed 
through his head and formed a sil- 
ver-like star on the side of the cis- 
tern beyond, while his partner had 
vanished into the wood. 

I now resolved to quit the place, 
lest the report of the rifle might 
bring hither certain human hyenas, 
whom, in my solitary and now de- 
fenceless state, I had no desire to 
encounter ; so again I issued into 
the tope, when darkness was be- 
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ginning to deepen about the un- 
dergrowth and stems of the trees, 
even while the last flush of the set 
sun yet lingered redly on their 
topmost branches. 

In a few minutes all would be 
involved in gloom, and night would 
favour me in my attempt to reach 
the fort. Marking well the point 
at which the sun had gone down, 
I made my way through the fea- 
thery jungle grass and matted 
creepers till I struck upon the 
roadway once more, and proceeded 
in that direction which I conceived 
to be the right one, between fields 
of tall Indian corn ; but a sudden 
turn of the path brought me almost 
face to face with a man—too evi- 
dently a sepoy sentinel. 

Shrinking down instantly, I crept 
slowly and stealthily into the grain 
for concealment. A sentinel being 
posted thus led me naturally to in- 
fer that an armed force under a 
native officer must be close at 
hand, and after creeping a little 
way farther on, by the blaze ofa 
large fire burning in an open place, 
where the wild colocynth grew in 
great abundance, I discovered a 
party, evidently an out-picket of 
the 6th Bengal Native Infantry, 
muffled in their dark-blue great- 
coats, with their white cross-belts 
outside, sitting or lying around it, 
chatting, laughing, and smoking or 
chewing betel. 

Against the pitchy blackness of 
the as-yet-moonless sky the bright 
flames of the watchfire stood 
strongly up, and cast a ruddy light 
upon their dark-brown visages and 
gleaming eyes, and on the sombre 
figures of their sentinels, four in 
number, pacing up and down upon 
their short beat, the red sheen 
glancing like fireflies on the po- 
lished blades of their fixed bayo- 
nets ever and anon. 

In the centre of the roadway, 
and pointing along it, was a field- 
piece, doubtless loaded with grape ; 
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and when I saw it the vision of 
poor Henriette flashed upon me, 
and once again my very soul 
seemed to shudder within me. 

From scraps of their conversa- 
tion I learned that this party was 
under a subadar; that the fort at 
Allahabad was completely invested 
by rebels and dudmashes to the 
number of several thousand men ; 
and that they had placed a guard 
at the bridge of the Jumna under 
Kureem Sing. Hence, for me to 
proceed in either direction was 
worse than useless now. Which way 
was I then to turn—whither bend 
my steps—without money, food, 
or arms, in a land where all men’s 
hands would be uplifted against 
me? 

Benares and Mirzapore were 
nearly seventy miles distant; but 
in both these places the troops 
had revolted, so I might as well 
remain where I was as attempt the 
task of reaching either. My whole 
situation seemed alike desperate 
and hopeless, yet hundreds—ay, 
thousands—in India were in the 
same predicament, and many, after 
long wandering and sufferings, pe- 
rished miserably in the end. 

In the other direction, towards 
Sultanpore and Fyzabad, so far as 
I knew, the country was still quiet; 
but the latter place was nearly a 
hundred miles distant, and in such 
a climate how was I to reach it on 
foot ? 

Two things were imperative in 
the first place—to quit the dan- 
gerous vicinity of the sepoy picket, 
and to obtain food, if such could 
be had, by cunning or force, ere 
my strength failed through want of 
it; for, save the draught of water 
at the temple, nothing had passed 
my lips since I left the mess-bun- 
galow of the 6th on the preceding 
evening. 

In that populous district I knew 
that some village could not be far 
off, and I hoped to find in an un- 
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watched temple or wayside shrine 
the cakes, wine, and sweetmeats 
usually placed by the devout be- 
fore the idol as offerings, that are 
often carried off by the birds of 
the air. 

When I quitted my hiding-place 
among the grain, and betook me 
once more to the highway, the 
night was calm and lovely. The 
newly-risen moon was in the south- 
west, and the sky, dark before, was 
now studded with countless bril- 
liant stars. Unseen insects were 
chirping and buzzing as if the time 
were noon, and thefrogs were croak- 
ing themselves hoarse in the shin- 
ing pools and marshes by the way- 
side. 

The barking of dogs ere long 
announced my vicinity to a village, 
of which I soon came in sight, near 
the residence of some wealthy ze- 
mindar, or landholder of rank ; an 
old fort, the round towers of which 
crowned a high rock close by it. 
The place consisted of a single 
street, having some fifty or so na- 
tive dwellings on each side, sur- 
rounded by a low mud wall, closed 
by a gate at either end, and above 
the roofs and trees within it I 
could see the little white dome of 
a marble temple shining in the 
light of the moon. 

That all might be quietly abed 
and, as I hoped, asleep, I waited 
patiently until the dial of my watch 
indicated ten o’clock ere I ventured 
to climb over the wall, in hope to 
find the temple empty and some 
offerings on its altar; at least, I 
should get a draught of pure water 
from its tank. Even before this 
dreadful revolt there was often a 
difficulty in obtaining water from a 
well, as the natives— Mussulman 
and Hindoo alikxe—will not permit 
the ‘unbeliever’ to use theirlotahsor 
brazen drinking vessels. With the 
Brahmins, the sacrifice of caste is 
the destruction of life beyond the 
grave; but the sacrifice of life in 
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this world, whether yours or theirs, 
is less than nothing. 

All was still in the village save 
the sharp bark of a dog occasion- 
ally ; a few lights yet lingered in 
some of the mud-and-bamboo-built 
edifices, and I approached the 
white-domed temple with growing 
confidence. Before it was a large 
white-marble tank, amid the clear 
water of which there floated some 
leaves and flowers of the scarlet 
lotus, the largest and most beauti- 
ful of the nymphezeas to be seen in 
India. 

I was just about to drink, when, 
as my evil genius would have it, I 
was interrupted by the sudden ap- 
pearance of a number of men and 
women, who issued from a side lane 
into the centre street, and proceed- 
ed in a kind of procession towards 
the adjacent gate, to perform what 
I afterwards learned was named a 
‘ devil-dance.’ 

I shrank down behind the en- 
closure of the tank, and as they 
passed by me, remained unseen ; 
but now I dreaded to enter the tem- 
ple, and crouching near it, watched 
them attentively. It chanced that 
the village I had thus ventured into 
was occupied almost exclusively by 
a sect more peculiar to southern 
India than to Bengal—the Shanars 
—among whom Satan is worshipped 
as a deity, under various strange 
and uncouth names, and who have 
a deep reverence and regard for all 
exorcists, whom they deem the di- 
rect offspring of the devil, and by 
general consent are allowed to be, 
and supposed to be, on the most 
friendly terms with the world of 
demons. 

Having sold themselves to the 
service of the great enemy of man- 
kind, these men are supposed to be 
particularly wicked ; yet the lower 
orders firmly believe in their power 
as exorcists and casters-out of 
devils. 

These persons, I saw, were about 
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to have a fiend expelled from the 
person of a young woman. First 
marched the exorcist, a wild-look- 
ing fellow attired only in a cum- 
merbund and turban, carrying a 
broom, a large nail, and a hammer 
in his hands. Then came the young 
woman bearing two large stones 
on her head, accompanied by her 
relatives and friends. On reaching 
a few trees that grew within the 
gate they halted, and the exorcist 
said to her: 

‘Which is your tree ?” 

She indicated one in particular, 
but with a very faint voice. 

The exorcist then took hold of 
her hair, which was very flowing 
and luxuriant. He twisted it into 
a knot, through which he drove the 
nail, during which strange process 
he repeated certain mantras, or 
charms. The girl then fell down, 
or rather hung for a minute, half 
suspended by her hair, till it gradu- 
ally gave way, when she. sank on 
the ground, when all her friends 
began to dance frantically, hand in 
hand, around her, firmly believing 
that now the devil had been cast 
out, and that she was liberated 
from the power of the prince of 
evil. 

I was so absorbed by their strange 
proceedings, that I forgot for a mi- 
nute or two the prudence that was 
so necessary, and had half risen 
from behind the water-tank before 
the temple. The moonlight shone 
full upon my face, and in an instant 
several recognised in me one of 
the fated Europeans. 

They rushed towards me with 
shouts of ‘A Feringhee !aFeringhee!’ 
But as they were all unarmed, and 
I instinctively held my empty rifle 
at the charge—and they were ig- 
norant that it was unloaded—none 
of them would dare to lay hands 
upon me; but their noisy outcries 
brought a dangerous rabble out of 
an adjacent caravanserai, where 
probably they had all been asleep 
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on felt mats and carpets, dozing off 
their hempseed and bhang. They 
were about thirty in number. Many 
of them brandished only long bam- 
boos, but some were very differ- 
ently and more dangerously armed. 

Their yells were horrible, and as 
like unto those of fiznds as were 
their frantic gesture. They were 
full of mad joy and all the lust of 
cruelty to find one whitc man so 
completely at their mercy. Two 
or three pistols were fired at me; 
but in the very haste with which 
they were levelled their bullets 
went wide of the mark. 

Among them, with disgust and 
rage, I recognised my late kitmut- 
gar, Rao Sing, the small, slimy, 
lean, and mahogany-skinned Hin- 
doo with the steaithy gleaming eyes 
—the destroyer of Azuma—-whom 
I was yet powerless to punish, and 
who was now armed with a formid- 
able tulwar. There, too,were Khoda 
Bux, and one who seemed the most 
active of my assailants, the Meah 
Sahib, Abdul Khan, a wretch who 
had more than once dined at our 
mess, and who in times past was a 
frequent lounger at the band-stand. 
His doubt whether my musket was 
loaded kept him at a little distance, 
but he continued to shout, ‘ Get 
thee to hell, Kafir dog! Strike, 
strike! slay, slay! Bismillah, the 
raj of the whites is over !’ 

Conspicuous among them was a 
Mahratta horseman, clad in a quilt- 
ed chintz tunic, with a light shirt 
of mail over it; a steel morion with 
a turban twisted round it. He had 
on steel gauntlets that reached to 
the elbow, and he launched his 
heavy Mahratta spear at me, ut- 
tering the old war-cry of his peo- 
ple as it stuck quivering in the 
earth : 

‘Hur, hur,O Mahadeo! the hills 
are on fire !’ 

‘Let us throw him down the old 
dry well, as we did the Mehm Sa- 
hib,’ suggested one, ‘ and leave him 
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there to die; we can come and 
watch him daily while he lasts.’ 

(The Mehm Sahib! To whom did 
they refer? Oh, would it be Hen- 
riette !) 

‘ Death to all the slayers of the 
sacred cow !’ cried Khoda Bux. ‘It 
is the orders of the King of Delhi 
that not one shall be spared of all 
the accursed Ghora-logue ; so let 
us blow him from the cannon at 
the Ranee’s gate.’ 

* But we shall then lose his head; 
and for each of these the King of 
Delhi gives ten rupees,’ said Rao 
Sing reflectively. 

‘ The cannon, the cannon !’ cried 
others, as they ran off to fetch it 
from the gate of the fort. 

My blood ran cold now, and for 
a second or two all my past life 
came crowding, flashing back, as it 
were, into memory. Death seemed 
very close then and _ inevitable. 
Alas for the many ‘new leaves 
turned over,’ but never made into 
a volume ; the noble plans formed, 
yet never carried out ; the good in- 
tentions conceived, never to be 
fulfilled ! 

They who had left the rest soon 
came rushing back to announce 
that the gun had been spiked. 

They were accompanied by the 
naked fakir Kalidasa Ram, who 
was armed with a lathee, or iron- 
knobbed club. Their yells and 
injurious epithets redoubled now, 
and in their frantic eagerness to 
assail me they impeded each other, 
and I knocked down two or three 
with the butt-end of my musket. 

‘Dog and son of a dog! thou 
pig and eater of dirt! they cried, 
hissing like snakes through their 
clenched teeth. 

‘ Cowards,’ said Kalidasa Ram, 
taking care, however, not to ad- 
vance the while, ‘do you all quail 
before one man? Remember that 
you are the subjects of the King of 
Delhi—that Delhi where a son of 
the house of Timour once more 
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sits upon the peacock throne! 
Think, think, O people, if each of 
you were to contribute but a hand- 
ful of sand, you might bury all the 
Europeans in India under one sand 
heap !’ 

Thus urged, Rao Sing, who had 
been gathering Dutch courage from 
a mouthful of bhang, came slowly 
towards me ; as he did so passing 
a finger along the edge of his tul- 
war with grim significance, and 
grinning horribly and malevolently 
the while, till I sprang forward and 
by one blow of the clubbed rifle 
dashed his jaws to pieces and 
hurled him to the earth ten yards 
off. 

In my blind desperation, I was 
about to fling myself among the 
rest, when suddenly an aged Hin- 
doo, who appeared as suddenly as 
if he had sprung out of the ground, 
threw himself between us, crying : 

‘Toba! toba! (Shame!) Hold, 
for the love of Bhowani!’ 

‘It is Sivaji Bulwant, the Shas- 
tree. Do you dare to interfere 
with us?’ asked Abdul Khan furi- 
ously, for, as a Mohammedan, he 
despised the Hindoos. 

‘Remember that the mother of 
the murdered sleeps; but the 
mother of the murderer never 
knows sleep.’ 

‘Poh! said Kalidasa; ‘my 
mother was long ago laid in the 
mud of Mother Gunga.’ 

‘Hold, I command you!’ con- 
tinued the Shastree, with arms 
outspread between us. 

‘What stuff is this?’ said Abdul 
Khan, appealing, sword in hand, to 
the Mahratta horseman ; but as a 
Hindoo, the sudden intervention of 
the Shastree, though it surprised, 
nevertheless seemed to impress 
him with respect. 

‘ By the holy mother of the gods 
—by Sri Mata Bhowani—I have 
sworn to protect him!’ said the old 
Hindoo, whose hair was as white 
as the thistledown, and whose 
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sunken eyes seemed to blaze with 
fire. On this the crowd, who were 
all Hindoos, save the lion of Chut- 
‘ neypore and an armed man who 
seemed to be his attendant, shrank 
back, and began to melt away, 
some retiring to their dwellings 
and others into the caravanserai. 

I was saved, though I could 
scarcely realise the fact. After 
high and fierce tension of the nerv- 
ous system, there was a singular 
revulsion in the emotions of my 
heart, and I felt utterly confused, 
as my protector, whom they had 
named Sivaji Bulwant, led me by 
the hand into his house beside the 
temple and carefully closed and 
secured the door behind me; but 
for more than an hour after I seem- 
ed still to hear yells and cries of 
the fanatic rabble, and to see their 
black gleaming eyeballs flashing 
with cruelty and ferocity. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
THE HOUSE OF THE SHASTREE. 


I HAD undergone so many perils 
in such a short space of time—the 
fight and retreat towards the fort ; 
the encounter in the wood with 
the dacoits, at all times desperate 
ruffians, who go in gangs and de- 
vote their lives to outrage; the 
meeting with the hyenas in the 
deserted temple; and lastly, this 
‘shindy’ in the village, suffering all 
the time from a contusion in the 
head, without food or rest for so 
many hours—that the light seemed 
to leave my eyes, and when the 
old man who had saved me closed 
his door behind us I reeled and 
nearly fainted. 

Sivaji Bulwant, whose protection 
was now accorded to me, was a 
Shastree—one learned in the Shas- 
tras and all the holy writings of 
the Brahmins, and hence was held 
in the deepest respect by all Hin- 
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doos. Though aged, he was a 
tall, well-built, and, for a Hindo- 
stanee, fine-looking man. His 
forehead was both high and broad, 
with bushy white eyebrows over 
eyes that were not black, but of a 
dark steel-gray. Save a lock be- 
hind, his head was shaved, and a 
phrenologist would have marked 
with pleasure the prominence of 
all the organs of intellect and 
benevolence. Though a mass of 
wrinkles now, his brown face had 
evidently been handsome in youth, 
and though haughty in contour, 
his mouth expressed kindness and 
good-humour. 

To rehearse the conversations 
by which I obtained a knowledge 
of him and his character would, 
from the inflated nature of his 
phraseology, only weary the reader; 
suffice it that while with him I 
learned that he wasa man of note, 
and known far beyond that obscure 
village in Allahabad as a deep 
Sanscrit scholar, profound in the 
strange metaphysics of the Vedas, 
an astronomer, and a devout Brah- 
min, who had made many pilgrim- 
ages and shone in religious festivals 
at the conglomeration of villages 
called Conjeveram, Gya, and Nud- 
deah, once the capital of Bengal, 
and at Benares, the grand seat and 
centre of all Brahminical learning. 

His little dwelling, which adjoin- 
ed the temple I had intended to 
enter, and in which he officiated, 
was a model of neatness and clean- 
ness. Daily its floors of white 
clay were sprinkled with cool 
water by his female servants, and 
covered with designs in coloured 
chalks, and his usual seat, a divan, 
was decorated with the lotus and 
other flowers. The walls were 
covered with quaint frescoes, all 
religious subjects and legends; 
Krishnu in the tree, with the milk- 
maids’ clothes which he stole when 
they were bathing in the tank; 
Ganesha with an elephant’s head ; 
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Bhowani, the six-armed, fighting 
the demon Maheswur, and a host 
of other figures half human, half 
beast, and all those 


‘ Gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire’ 


in which the Indian mythology 
excels. 

Over every door was an inscrip- 
tion in Sanscrit committing the 
apartment to heavenly protection ; 
and a little private temple contain- 
ing his own household gods— 
hideous little bronze idols—ad- 
joined the library of the Shastree, 
whose female servants, when not 
otherwise occupied, were generally 
busy with their spinning-wheels in 
the verandah that overlooked his 
garden. 

It was rather a relief to find that 
some humanity remained in that 
land of blood and outrage ; and 
old Sivaji the Shastree was indeed 
humane; and as he was one who 
had ever led a life of virtue, feed- 
ing the hungry, caring for the aged, 
the lame, and the blind, and re- 
lieving every kind of human suffer- 
ing, he was viewed by the Hindoos 
as a saint, and was never known 
to be without the red eye of Siva 
on his forehead, in memory of the 
thousand years of darkness that 
befell the world when—but for a 
single moment — Parvati, when 
lying on the bosom of that god, in 
playfulness placed her hand upon 
his two eyes, and to prevent a re- 
currence of such a calamity, he 
created a third in the centre of his 
brow. 

More enlightened and liberal 
than.many a Christian clergyman, 
Sivaji maintained that though there 
were many religions in the world, 
even as there were many fruits and 
flowers, that all religions, if they 
were sincerely practised, must be 
acceptable to God. 

I have said that I was on the 
verge of fainting when I entered 
his dwelling. ‘The kind old Brah- 
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min saw this, and by orders a 
servant promptly brought me boil- 
ed rice, poorees, curry, soft pan- 
cakes, and other simple fare, on 
fresh plantain leaves, with a 
draught of cool water from the 
tank of the temple close by. 

Sivaji told me that the water 
was blessed, and hence that it was 
equally good for bathing, cooking, 
or drinking. However, I must own 
that, after all I had undergone, I 
thought an infusion of cognac 
would have improved its good 
qualities. 

Of the European woman who 
had been flung down the old well, 
and left there to die of bruises and 
starvation, he could tell me no- 
thing, as he was absent from the 
village at the time. 

‘ The world is great,’ he added ; 
‘but there is a short path from 
every part of it to heaven, so let 
us hope that now she is there.’ 

Deep indeed was the sleep that 
came upon me when I lay down 
on the thick felt matting, which 
was the only bed he could give 
me, and the setting sun of the 
next day was fading on the towers 
of the Ranee’s fort and the dome 
ofthe village temple when I awoke, 
to find the Shastree, with a snow- 
white turban round his shaven 
head, seated on his divan enjoying 
the eighth sensual delight of the 
Hindoos—chewing a huge quid of 
betel-nut, concerning which I re- 
membered a legend told me by 
Azuma when we were in the dawk- 
bungalow at Benares. 

A nymph of heaven had fallen 
in love with a young Hindoo, and 
invited him to nieet her in her ce- 
lestial dwelling, when, having ob- 
served the joy-imparting virtues of 
the betel, then a plant peculiar to 
heaven alone, on bidding her 
adieu, he brought a sprig of it to 
the lower world, and hence its pro- 
pagation all over India. 

I awoke from my long slumber 
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greatly refreshed, but still too weak 
to attempt to leave the house 
which sheltered me ; and I remain- 
ed there an entire week with the 
Shastree, who, though a zealot in 
his peculiar religion, did not, as a 
Mohammedan or Christian might 
have done, attempt the task of 
converting an unbeliever, for such 
would have been worse than use- 
less, as I had no caste, even of the 
lowest kind, in his estimation ; yet, 
like poor Azuma, he used to talk of 
Aqui, god of fire; Yama, king of 
hell; Varuna, god of the sea ; and 
so forth, till my brain became 
addled. 

I was not the only Feringhee 
whom he had saved; for in the 
apartments of his women the 
Shastree told me that he had a little 
white child, sick and dying, which 
had been found in his garden, and 
whose mother was the woman that 
the mutineers had thrown down 
the dry well. 

Horrible though this information 
was, it was some relief to me to 
learn that the poor victim who had 
perished thus was a stranger to me, 
and not one in whom I was so 
keenly interested ; and yet, strange 
to say, it was in the house of 
Sivaji the Shastree I was fated 
to hear some certain tidings of 
Henriette Guise. 

There I remained in safety, in- 
tent only onrecovering my strength, 
obtaining arms, and reaching any 
post occupied by our troops. The 
house was never molested, though 
more than once a few of my late 
assailants assembled before it with 
the invariable yell of ‘ Deen ! deen!’ 
and a beating of tom-toms—the 
‘Indian drum’ of the famous quar- 
tette in which I had more than 
once joined when at Thorsgill 
Hall; and now it sounded aught 
but pleasant in the village of the 
devil-worshippers. 

I was glad that I had punished 
the villain Rao Sing so severely. 
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The blow with the clubbed Mini¢é 
rifle had probably killed him, as 
his face was completely smashed 
by it; but the encounter had 
brought that of his victim vividly 
before me, the gentle Azuma, whom 
I seemed to see still in the simple 
Saree, or robe, of the Hindoo wo- 
men, of light-blue silk with white 
stripes, wound several times around 
her lithe form and over her grace- 
ful head on the left side, whence 
the end, with its heavy fringe of sil- 
ver tissue, used to fall over her 
shapely back and shoulder. 

On the morning of the fifth day 
Ihad been with him, Sivaji Bul- 
want, on returning from service at 
the temple, informed me that two 
natives wished to speak with me, 
and were in the court. 

‘But I am without weapons,’ 
said I. 

‘These men are unarmed,’ he 
replied, ‘and one is a travelling 
fakir.’ 

‘ Then admit them, ifyou please.’ 

He clapped his hands; the cur- 
tain covering the doorway of the 
apartment was withdrawn, and 
Khoda Bux—whilom Dormer’s 
thievish kitmutgar—and Kalidasa 
Ram, smeared as usual from head 
to foot in rancid ghee and ashes, 
stood before me, their dark faces 
rippling with smiles of insolence 
and malevolent triumph. 

They did not speak, and for 
nearly a minute I remained silent, 
as if my tongue was loaded, and I 
cannot describe the utter loathing 
and intense hatred with which I 
viewed those wretches, who came 
so complacently before me, who 
had so recently menaced my life, 
and who were, I knew, steeped in 
the blood of our helpless women 
and children and of our unarmed 
civilians. 

‘Well, you scoundrels—you in- 
famous assassins—what do you 
want withme?’ I demanded sternly. 

‘The sahib will not learn much 
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if he speaks to us thus,’ retorted 
Kalidasa Ram. 

‘You, wretch, were cognisant of 
the death of the girl Azuma in the 
cantonments,’ said I. 

‘She was about to reveal to you 
the secrets of our people. What 
mattered her death? A few years 
more and she would have been too 
old for marriage, and must have 
been shaven and degraded, or mar- 
ried to a khanjur,’ replied the fakir, 
referring tothe form of devoting wo- 
men to the temple, when their right 
hand is wedded to a dagger. 

‘To the point—your business, 
and then begone.’ 

‘We knowwhere the Mehm Sahib 
Geeze is ; she whom we took from 
the house of Calvert Sahib,’ said 
the fakir with a grin, which ex- 
panded to a laugh when he saw 
how agitated I became by his re- 
ference to Henriette. 

‘She is alive?’ I asked breath- 
lessly. 

‘Yes, and safe, or was so yester- 
day morning.’ 

* You have seen her, then ? 

‘I saw her at sunrise yesterday,’ 
replied the fakir, for Khoda Bux 
spoke but little. 

‘She is near us, then?’ said I 
eagerly. 

‘Farther off than you think.’ 

‘ Where is she kept prisoner?’ I 
demanded, making a step nearer 
my inodorous visitor. 

‘ That is our secret.’ 

‘Speak out, wretch, or by the 
heaven above us I will strangle 
you !’ 

‘Nothing would be won by that 
save’ your own death, accursed 
Feringhee!’ hissed the fakir through 
his teeth, while his eyes glared with 
hate. 

‘Could she escape from her place 
of confinement ?’ 

‘ Not alone.’ 

‘With your aid, then?’ said I, 
willing to temporise with these 
men. 
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‘Yes.’ 

‘ And what is the price of your 
services ?” 

‘A thousand rupees, sahib,’ said 
Khoda Bux, who had not yet 
spoken. 

‘I have not even an ana; butif 
you will come to me at Fyzabad 
you shall receive the money, which 
I will pay you with gratitude,’ I re- 
plied, with a voice that broke in 
emotion. For I rejoiced to think 
that Henriette yet lived, and that 
she might be saved by my means ; 
but anon my soul sickened at ima- 
gination of all she might have un- 
dergone in hands so_ merciless. 
Then a natural suspicion occurred 
to me, and I said: 

‘ How am I to know that you are 
not deceiving me ?” 

‘See, sahib,’ said Khoda Bux, 
drawing from the pocket of his 
chintz coat a handkerchief and 
ring which I thought I had seen 
Henriette Guise wear, and in a 
corner of the former was her name 
written by herself. 

‘You will leave me these ?’ 

‘Oh, yes, sahib,’ replied the ex- 
kitmutgar. 

I placed them in my breast- 
pocket, and then said, with growing 
sternness and suspicion: 

‘ What proof have I that rascals 
such as you did not steal them ?” 

‘ This,’ said Khoda, presenting 
to me that which he really seemed 
to have forgotten, a little note writ- 
ten in the native ink with the point 
of a reed, and from Henriette. 

‘My dear Captain Rudkin,’ it 
ran briefly, ‘the bearer says that 
he knows where you are, and that 
you can ransom me. My suffer- 
ings have been dreadful —madden- 
ing! Yet I am safe now, though 
a prisoner here.’ 

‘ Here—where ? I asked. 

‘Does she not tell you ?” 

‘No.’ 

‘ Then, as I have said, that must 
be our secret. In eight days hence,’ 
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said the fakir, ‘ I shall come or send 
Khoda to Fyzabad for the thou- 
sand rupees, and if he does not re- 
turn in safety she shall be cut into 
kabobs.’ 

‘What proof have I that you will 
keep your part of the bargain and 
restore her ?” 

Then the fakir swore by the most 
sacred oath that can bind a Hindoo 
that he would convey her thither 
himself in a palkee, and with this 
promise I was forced to be con- 
tent, and we parted; leaving me 
all eagerness to reach Fyzabad, 
where I knew we had a garrison, 
and I should find no difficulty in 
raising the money among the offi- 
cers ; but Fyzabad was a hundred 
English miles distant, and how was 
I to reach it on foot? 

The Shastree had gone to his 
temple for mid-day prayer, and I 
was left for a time to my own re- 
flections. To speculate on where 
or with whom Henriette was 
proved alike vain and perplexing; 
and I sat like one in a dream read- 
ing over and over again the few 
words her hand had traced but yes- 
terday. How intensely I longed 
to see her and hear from her own 
lips all she had undergone ! 

Many horrible stories incident to 
the mutiny now occurred to me. We 
have been told of officers shooting 
their own wives to save them from 
falling into the hands of the revolt- 
ers alive; and though I do not 
believe there is one authenticated 
instance of any such tragedy taking 
place, the awful indignities and 
atrocities heaped upon the ladies 
at Delhi and in many other places 
were true beyond all doubt. In- 
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vestigations made upon the spot 
have proved this, though the re- 
sult of these painful inquiries will 
never be known to the world, and 
it is as well they should not be. 

When Sivaji the Shastree return- 
ed, and I told him of my anxiety 
to reach Fyzabad and of the abso- 
lute necessity there was for my 
making the attempt at all risks, he 
consented to assist me with all his 
heart. 

He dyed my face, neck, and 
hands with the juice of some herb, 
which darkened and made my eyes 
smart as if vinegar had been spirted 
into them, and fortunately for me, 
they, with my hair and beard—the 
latter now of several days’ growth— 
were dark. He supplied me with 
such a plain dress as might be 
worn by a native merchant, with 
the green turban of a hadji, some 
chupatties and ghee; a drinking 
vessel for water I slung over my 
shoulder. The only weapons he 
could give me were a kandjur, 
which I stuck in my girdle, and 
a lathee, or loaded club ; and after 
sunset next day, I prepared to de- 
part, with gratitude in my heart to 
this good old man, who in that 
land of utter heathendom had al- 
ready attained that idea of human 
brotherhood wherein, as Sextius 
said of old, ‘each man should feel 
himself the care-taker of all men 
under God.’ 

He indicated to me the route I 
was to pursue, and as soon as the 
darkness closed, and before the 
gates were shut, I stole out upon 
the highway and turned my back 
for ever upon the hateful village of 
the devil-worshippers. 
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‘ As in a dream when one awaketh.’ 


THE massive door closed behind 
me, shutting away the glare of the 
outer world and the noise of the 
great city, with its tumult and its 
cares. Inanother moment I stood 
beneath the dome of the Invalides, 
silent and alone—alone with my 
own thoughts, and with the me- 
mory of the mighty dead who lay 
buried before me. 

It was a striking scene. The 
sun was already low in the western 
horizon, and had only power to light 
up a small portion of the church ; 
the rest of the building was in com- 
parative darkness. But I cared not 
for the darkness. I knew the place 
well. I was familiar with every spot, 
almost with every stone, of that con- 
secrated edifice. For me the In- 
valides had always had a peculiar 
charm ; there was an attraction to 
my mind about the quiet, quaint 
old church, so rich in interest and 
association, with its annals of the 
past, written and chronicled as it 
were in all those torn and moulder- 
ing banners which hung floating in 
the nave, which even the proud 
Madeleine, Grecian without and 
gorgeous within, had as yet failed 
to attain. 

But all these things I had seen 
and noted many a time before. It 
was not of them I was thinking 
now. ‘The whole interest for me 
on that evening was concentrated 
in the one spot where I stood, look- 
ing upwards to the glorious dome 
above, and downwards on the still 
more glorious monument beneath. 

Who does not knowit, this mag- 
nificent tomb? the last resting-place 
of him who once made the nations 


tremble, the tomb at the first sight 
of which Abdel Kader exclaimed, 
‘Attendez que je respire!) Who 
has not stood here and beheld, with 
admiration almost amounting to 
awe, that wonderful sarcophagus, so 
noble in its simplicity, grand as 
the man whose ashes it enshrines ? 
Whohas not seen, but once perhaps 
in reality, but for evermore in his 
day-dreams, those colossal marble 
figures which stand around like 
guardian angels of the sepulchre ? 

One might almost fancy, while 
looking upon these and upon the 
porphyry of the sarcophagus, that 
even after death the lands he had 
laid low had paid their last invol- 
untary homage at his grave; that 
Egypt and Italy had brought hither 
of their choicest gifts in tribute to 
the memory of the dead conqueror 
who, living, had held them in his 
iron grasp. 

Certainly it was a striking scene ; 
and not less striking was the con- 
trast between the silence and soli- 
tude which reigned around this 
tomb and the confusion of sights 
and sounds from which I had but 
just escaped. 

Only an hour before I had been 
standing inside the walls of the 
great exhibition which, in that year 
of 1867, had been erected in the 
Champ de Mars, within a stone’s- 
throw of the Hotel des Invalides, 
standing as it were alone in the 
midst of that eager crowd, watching 
the hundreds and thousands of 
spectators, men and women, who 
had come from the remoiest cor- 
ners of the earth, and belonged to 
every kingdom and people of the 
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known world, as they passed to and 
fro before my bewildered eyes ; 
listening to the Babel of sounds, 
verily a ‘confusion of tongues,’ 
which were to be heard around 
me. 

What a change, from the crowd- 
ed courts of the modern building 
to the solitary aisles of the grand 
old church, from the busy haunt of 
the living to the silent presence of 
the dead, from the very parade- 
ground where Napoleon had so 
often reviewed his troops to the 
sacred spot where he is lying now, 
resting in his last deep sleep ‘ by the 
banks of the Seine, and in the midst 
of the French people whom he 
loved so well !* 

I leaned for some time on the 
low balustrade which surrounds 
the monument in a quiet and 
thoughtful mood, gazing upon the 
beautiful objects before me, as 
though I had never seen them till 
then, striving to impress them upon 
my heart and memory, lest I might 
never see them again. At best I 
knew that many long months, per- 
haps years, must elapse before I 
could do so. I was to leave Paris 
on the morrow, to traverse Italy, 
Greece, Egypt, the very conquered 
lands, before I should return. My 
feet would have trodden the far-off 
India which, like Alexander, Napo- 
leon had coveted before I could 
look again upon histomb. And so 
I stood there, gazing on and on, un- 
til the twilight faded into night, and 
only the few flickering lamps in the 
angels’ hands shed light upon the 
scene. 

How long I stood thus I knew 
not then. I know not to this hour. 
My thoughts flew back to the years 


* Above the entrance to the crypt, which 
is flanked on either side by the tombs erected 
in memory of his faithful friends Duroc and 
Bertrand, these well-known words of Na- 
poleon are inscribed: ‘Je désire que mes 
cendres reposent sur les bords de la Seine, 
au milieu de ce peuple Frangais que j'ai tant 
aimé.’ 
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gone by, and I lost all memory of 
time and place. Then after atime 
it seemed as if a veil was suddenly 
lifted, and the history of the past, 
not dim and indistinct as it had 
been hitherto, but dressed in all the 
vivid colouring of the present, was 
pictured before me. 

Slowly, one by one, the great 
events in the life of the first Napo- 
leon were displayed as if by magic 
to my wondering eyes. First there 
rose before me, as in a mirror, the 
picture of his early home in that sea- 
girt island, which, as his birthplace, 
has since grown famous in the 
world’s geography. I sawhim seated 
upon the granite rock on his father’s 
estate which overlooked the sea, 
where he spent so many an hour 
in solitary musings—musings big 
with the future fate of empires 
and of kings. Next, in schoolboy 
days, I saw him first and foremost 
amongst the young enthusiasts of 
revolutionary France, who had 
been brought together at Brienne, 
already known as the leader in each 
daring and athletic sport, already 
famous for his indomitable courage 
and iron strength of will. Then a 
little later, in the streets of Paris, 
I saw him standing before the gates 
of the Tuileries on that sad day 
when the unhappy and misguided 
populace had met together, bent 
upon the humiliation and dethrone- 
ment of their king, and louder than 
all the shouts of the infuriated rab- 
ble I heard the muttered words of 
the future despot: ‘Oh, for one 
handful of grape to scatter this de- 
testable canaille !’ 

After that I saw him in the prison 
of Nice, with the map of Italy 
spread out before him, as the jailer 
found him when the hour of his re- 
lease was come. 

Then I noted that in a little 
while ‘the tide, taken at the flood, 
led on to fortune,’ and he who at 
first had been but a skilful officer 
of artillery soon rose to be the 
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leader of an army, and at the head 
of the brilliant troops of the Direc- 
tory went forth conquering and to 
conquer. 

I saw him in Italy, at Lodi—‘ that 
terrible passage of Lodi’—standing 
calm and undaunted upon the fatal 
bridge, as if it had been the parade- 
ground of Versailles; at Mantua, 
where he stood like a lion at bay, 
beating back his enemies on every 
side at once, and parrying, as at 
Arcola, at Rivoli, at Caldiero, each 
blow which they aimed against him. 
I saw him in Africa, sweeping like 
a whirlwind over the sandy plains 
of Egypt and across the broad val- 
ley of the Nile; in Arabia, on the 
borders of the Red Sea, striving to 
imitate a Pharaoh’s presumption, 
and almost meeting with a Pha- 
raoh’s fate. 

I watched his bright career of 
success in Syria, unchecked save 
by the one severe reverse at Acre, 
where he was defeated by the brave 
seamen of Great Britain and the 


chivalrous daring of Sir Sidney 


Smith. Alas, I saw him at Jaffa 
also, in that dark hour which has 
cast an eternal shadow on his fame; 
that crisis of danger and perplexity 
when he suffered expediency to be- 
come his law, and with his own lips 
pronounced the fiat which con- 
signed so many of his brave but 
now helpless soldiers to an un- 
honoured grave. And clearer even 
than the cruel mandate I heard the 
noble answer ofa man who in that 
trying hour proved himself a greater 
hero than the conqueror himself: 
‘My mission is to save life, not to 
destroy it,’ said the surgeon to whom 
Napoleon had issued his order for 
the poisoning of the sick. 

And now the many striking 
scenes of Napoleon’s life seemed to 
pass more rapidly before my eyes. 
Mouths, years rolled on, raising 
him only higher and higher upon 
the pedestal of fame. It seemed as 
f Fortune could not do enough for 
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him her favoured child. He had 
risen from the ranks of his com- 
rades to become the general and 
the idol of what was then the finest 
army in the known world; but, not 
satisfied with this, he wielded the 
dangerous power which had been 
vested in his hands with the 
strength of a giant and the cunning 
of a Machiavelli, and made himself 
First Consul, then Emperor. of 
France. 

And then, upon the memorable 
2nd of December, 1804, a day on 
which the sun shone as though the 
coming glories of Austerlitz were 
already in view, I saw him in the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, the gray 
old Gothic building made brilliant 
for the time by the gorgeous coro- 
nation pageant. Seated before the 
high altar (on which but a few years 
back the goddess of Reason had 
been so impiously enthroned and 
worshipped), he’ wrested from the 
feeble grasp of the aged Pontiff the 
diadem which he had coveted for 
years, and, like a second Charle- 
magne, placed upon his own head 
the crown which raised him to the 
imperial dignity under the proud 
title of ‘Emperor of the Gauls.’ 
This little act gave the clue to his 
whole inner life, and was a fit com- 
ment on the usurped right by which 
he held his sway. I saw all this, 
and noted how the ambitious man 
had thus, by his own act as it were, 
raised himself to the highest pin- 
nacle of human greatness; And 
yet to me, who saw more than 
others, it seemed that in the very 
moment of his triumph the sha- 
dowy form ofa murdered man had 
risen from his cold dark grave in 
the fosse of Vincennes, where he, 
the descendant of many kings, was 
sleeping, ‘unknelled, uncoffined, 
and unknown,’ and now mingled 
like another Banquoamongst theas- 
sembled spectators ; whilst a voice, 
loud and clear as the archangel’s 
trumpet, echoed beneath the vault- 
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ed roof and rang through the arches 
of that solemn cathedral. ‘The 
voice of thy brother D’Enghien’s 
blood crieth to thee from the 
ground,’ it said. 

Did the new-made emperor hear 
that awful voice? Did his strain- 
ing eyes behold that shadowy 
form? It might be so—God only 
knows. 

Once more the scene had shifted ; 
the gaudy magnificence of the coro- 
nation-day faded out of sight, and 
again we were in the midst of the 
stern realities of war. 

Battle after battle, victory after 
victory, followed each other in 
quick succession, and yet the tide 
of conquest set always eastward ; 
and so, although I saw it not, I 
knew that Trafalgar had been 
fought. One year saw Napoleon 
reigning as a sovereign in the de- 
serted palaces of the house of Haps- 
burg, the next crushing and hu- 
miliating to the very dust the pride 
of the great Frederick’s successor. 
More battles ; then a brief interval 
of peace ; and the picture of a raft 
in the centre of a river rose before 
me, and of two emperors who had 
thus met together to settle the 
destinies of European nations, and 
to join for a time in hollow friend- 
ship the hands which would so soon 
be lifted again in deadly hatred 
against each other. 

Again, a little later, after the 
bloody battle of Aspern had been 
fought, where thirty thousand of 
the best soldiers of France had 
been sacrificed to the Moloch of 
his ambition, I saw him sitting be- 
neath a tree upon the island of 
Lohan, anxiously watching the 
swollen Danube as it rushed im- 
petuously past, carrying away bridge 
after bridge in its resistless course, 
and thus effectually cutting off his 
last hope of retreat; and yet even 
in that hour of frightful peril, threat- 
ened on the one hand by the deadly 
hatred of the Austrians, on the other 
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by the despondency and insubor- 
dination of his own followers, I 
noted that he, the Samson of his 
day, yet rose superior to all ob- 
stacles, and hurled back upon his 
enemies the destruction they had 
intended for himself; and that 
within a very few days after the 
stupendous defeat of Aspern he 
fought the still greater battle of 
Wagram, ay and won it too, though 
not before Macdonald’s eight bat- 
talions of heroes had been reduced 
to a few hundreds of men. Well 
has it been said of Napoleon, that 
in him was to be seen ‘ the perfec- 
tion of intellect without principle.’ 

But there was another enemy at 
work against him all this time, 
more to be dreaded than all those 
who met him in fair fight upon 
the field of battle. The traitor 
in his own heart, that demon of 
ambition which, under false promise 
of advantage, led him once again 
to sacrifice all the best feelings of 
his nature upon the altar of the 
god Expediency—this was the worst 
foe to his real interests. No heir 
had been born to the self-made 
Emperor of France. Was the 
dynasty of the Bonapartes to perish 
with the first Napoleon? Was the 
sovereignty which had been pur- 
chased by long years of intrigue, 
and at such a fearful cost of human 
life, to begin and end with one 
single man, or to pass by indirect 
succession to a brother or a bro- 
ther’s child? It must not be. Who 
was she, the companion of his early 
choice, that she should stand in the 
way of a man’s ambition or a na- 
tion’s welfare? No blood of kings 
or emperors ran in her veins; no 
rich dowry would be forfeited, no 
loving subjects would rise as one 
man in defence of htr rights, if in 
this case ‘those whom God had 
joined together were by man to 
be put asunder.’ She was simply 
Josephine de la Pagerie, the fasci- 
nating daughter of a Creole mo- 
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ther, the true-hearted widow of De 
Beauharnais, A childless woman 
withal—at least to Napoleon she 
had borne no child. What did it 
matter that she was his wedded 
wife, that she loved him with a fond 
and faithful love, and that her heart 
raised against the enforced separa- 
tion ‘an exceeding bitter cry’ ? 

‘The necessities of France, the 
interests of the State, demand that 
I should have an heir,’ cried a voice 
that was louder and more power- 
ful still. 

‘Weep not for Kadijah,’ said 
Ayesha to the Prophet, in all the 
insolence of her youth and beauty. 
‘Was she not old and withered? 
Say, has not Allah given you a bet- 
ter in her place ?’ 

‘No, by Heaven! replied Ma- 
homet with a burst of grateful en- 
thusiasm. ‘She loved me when I 
was poor and unknown, and be- 
lieved in me when all others de- 
spised me. He could not give me 
a better.’ 

But Napoleon was made of other 
stuff to the ‘hero prophet.’ When 
ambition and policy were at stake, 
duty, honour, pity, and even wo- 
man’s love, became to him as dust 
in the balance. And so the cruel 
deed was done; the faithful and 
devoted wife of early years was 
set aside, and the fair-haired daugh- 
ter of the Ceesars reigned in her 
stead. But from that very hour 
the tide of his fortunes, hitherto 
almost unparalleled in the history 
ofthe world, began to ebb. Even 
this one unrighteous act brought 
its own punishment. A few years 
after, when Napoleon was an exile 
in Elba, and the dying and worse 
than widowed Josephine from 
amongst the shades of Malmaison 
wearied heaven with prayers for 
the happiness of the man who, with 
scarcely a pang of remorse, had de- 
stroyed her own, the cold impas- 
sive mother of the King of Rome 
was content to remain at a distance 
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from her husband, and live in luxury 
and inglorious ease at her father’s 
capital, Oh, she must have been 
more or less than woman who, 
once wedded to Napoleon, could 
have deserted him in such an hour 
of need! 

But all this time a little cloud 
had been rising out of the West, 
at first no bigger than a man’s 
hand, but which grew and spread 
till presently the horizon seemed 
black with clouds ; and there was 
a sound as of a coming tempest, 
a fearful storm of vengeance, which 
was about to break on one de- 
voted head. 

A handful of men had been 
thrown on the western coast of 
Portugal—a mere handful com- 
pared to the hundreds of thou- 
sands whom Napoleon was accus- 
tomed to command—but a little 
band of heroes nevertheless, men 
of whom it has been said that they 
may be ‘destroyed, but cannot 
easily be subjugated.’ 

Slowly but surely, inch by inch, 
they made their way; often vic- 
torious, more than once defeated, 
sometimes driven back, but never 
quite subdued. ‘ Wothing could 
stop that astonishing infantry.* Un- 
daunted by dangers which would 
have deterred ordinary soldiers, 
they still made good their footing 
upon the peninsula, trusting with 
well-earned confidence in their 
own strong courage and their own 
good cause, until at last, led on 
by Wellington—the man whose 
watchword throughout life was 
Duty, never Glory—they entered 
upon a career of success which 
only ended when the victorious 
banners of England waved over 
the fallen capital of France. 

But not in Spain alone was the 
struggle carried on. The cry for 
freedom which had sounded forth 
so loudly from the mountain fast- 
nesses of Castile and from behind 

* Napier. 
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the walls of Saragossa and Gerona 
was echoed in wider and wider cir- 
cles, until at length all Europe rang 
with the note of war's alarm. 

Russia, awaking from her trance 
of inactivity like a giant refreshed 
with sleep, stood in readiness wait- 
ing to meet the invader on her own 
soil, or to pour down her mighty 
hordes of semi-barbarians upon de- 
voted France. Prussia, Austria, and 
Poland rose once again in arms. 

Yet all this time the great heart 
of Napoleon throbbed as ever in 
the centre of his land, sending 
forth as it were with each pulsation 
fresh life and energy to the re- 
motest parts of his kingdom. Still 
the great master-mind directed 
every movement of the French 
armies, whether amongst the tor- 
tuous defiles of the Pyrenees or 
upon the frozen plains of uncon- 
quered Russia. Still I saw him 
standing, cold and uncompromising 
as ever, amidst the flames of burn- 
ing Moscow, and the horrors of the 
Beresina passage, and at the broken 
bridge of Leipsic, about which, alas, 
a sad tale has been told. 

But now the end was nearly 
come ; the drama was well-nigh 
played out. Act after act, scene 
after scene, followed each other in 
quick succession ; the many battles 
of 1814, battleswhich were defeats, 
though they were foughtwith all the 
skilful strategy of his earlier cam- 
paigns in Italy; then the sad scene 
at Fontainebleau, and the parting at 
the foot of the horseshoe staircase 
in the old Cour du Cheval Blanc,* 
which none who witnessed ever 
did or could forget. Elba followed, 
with its mock gaieties, its silken 
chains, which ill concealed the gall- 
ing fetters of captivity; then the 
escape back to France, the land- 
ing at Cannes, and the triumphal 
march upon the capital ; the brief 
pageant of the hundred days, che- 
quered alternately with glory and 

* Since called the Cour des Adieux, 


defeat ; the crowning disaster of 
Waterloo, and all the humiliating 
events which followed in its train ; 
until at last upon the rock of St. 
Helena, where he had been left, as 
Carlyle says, ‘to break his great 
heart and die,’ I saw the curtain 
fall which hid one of the greatest 
actors of that or any other age from 
the watchful eyes of an assembled 
world. 

And this was the end of all. He 
died and was buried, and the sim- 
ple stone beneath, the willow-tree 
at Longwood was all that remain- 
ed to mark the spot where the great 
conqueror was lying in his last 
dreamless sleep. 

And I thought, ‘Is this the man 
who made the earth to tremble, that 
did shake kingdoms; that made 
the world as a wilderness, and de- 
stroyed the cities thereof; that 
opened not the house of his prison- 
ers? All the kings of the nations, 
even all of them, lie in glory, every 
one in his own house. But thou art 
cast out of thy grave as an abomin- 
able branch. And why? Because 
thou hast destroyed thy land and 
slain thy people.’* 

Who would have imagined but 
a few years back, when Napoleon’s 
power seemed all but invincible, 
that such as this would have been 
his last resting-place? It mattered 
little that in future years posterity 
should claim his beloved ashes, and 
raise above them the most striking 
monument that France has ever 
seen. At Longwood he died. At 
Longwood, underneath the green 
willow-tree, he was buried. No 
after event, no posthumous hon- 
ours paid to his memory, could 
ever alter or obliterate those sim- 
ple facts. This was the end ofall. 
This was the climax of so much 
greatness. 

And once again, as a fitting com- 
ment on Napoleon’s life and death, 
the words of the inspired prophet 

* Isaiah, 
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rose to my lips: ‘I heard a voice 
say, Cry ; and I said, What shall I 
cry? All flesh is grass, and all the 
goodliness thereof is as the flower 
ofthe field. The grass withereth, 
the flower fadeth ; but the word of 
our God shall stand for ever.’ 


WasI dreaming, or had the scene 
really changed, so like and yet not 
the same? I was in a church still, 
a quiet quaint old church, but the 
noble dome of the Invalides had 
faded from my sight, and only the 
pointed arches of a Gothic roof were 
above my head. Here there was a 
tomb, the tomb of an emperor, with 
many colossal figures standing near ; 
but these were no longer the statues 
of angels carved in Carrara marble, 
but the bronze effigies of heroes and 
heroines of old; neither were they 
grouped around the tomb as in the 
Invalides, but were placed on either 
side of the nave, forming a very 
avenue of statues. 

The darkness, too, had passed 
away, and the full light of the 
noonday sun was shining in upon 
the scene. It needed no second 
glance to tell me that I was stand- 
ing in the Church of the Holy Cross 
at Innsbriick, and that the beauti- 
ful mausoleum at the end of the 
nave was the monument which a 
grateful country has erected to the 
memory of the good Emperor Maxi- 
milian, the husband of Mary of 
Burgundy and the grandfather of 
Charles V. 

It was not easy to mistake it; for 
though I had only seen it once 
before, each one of its ‘marble 
pictures’ was indelibly engraved on 
my memory. 

But it was not to this mausoleum, 
beautiful work of art as it is, that 
my attention was attracted now. I 
was standing in the northern aisle, 
before another and a simpler monu- 
ment—a plain marble tomb, sur- 
mounted by the figure of a man 
dressed in the picturesque costume 
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of the country. He was bare- 
headed, for his peasant’s hat wes 
lying on the ground at his feet ; 
across his shoulders a rifle was 
slung, and resting on his right arm 
was the unfurled banner of Austria 
and Tyrol. 

No king, no emperor was this ; 
not even aman of princely lineage. 
He laid no claim to titled ancestors, 
and yet he came ofa royal race for 
all that. He was one of the hon- 
ourable of the earth, one of Na- 
ture’s true noblemen, cast in her 
own pure unsullied mould; and his 
patent of nobility is written on the 
grateful hearts of those country- 
men for whose sakes he was well 
pleased to live and die. High in 
the ranks of Christian heroes is 
Andrew Hofer’s name _ enrolled. 
What need for me to sing his 
praises? That name is dear to 
bearded men, to tender women ; 
far and wide it is beloved, wherever 
there is a loyal heart beating with 
generous sympathy for what is truly 
great and good. 

Even little children love to hear 
and to tell in lisping accents the 
touching story, fraught with all the 
interest of a romance, of Hofer’s life 
and death—of how this man, who 
was at first but a simple innkeeper, 
was chosen to be the leader of that 
heroic effort which his countrymade 
to free herself from the tyranny of 
usurpers ; and of how, when the 
good cause failed, and God in His 
mysterious providence suffered the 
oppressors to triumph for a season, 
he, the peasant leader, was con- 
tented to lay down his life for that 
cause, and, a true hero to the last, 
suffered cheerfully even a traitor’s 
death out of very love for the 
country which, living, he had served 
so well. 

Iknewthatstory almost by heart, 
and it all came back to me now 
as I stood gazing upon the strong 
stalwart form and the grave beauty 
of those sad yet noble features. 
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The quiet home in the Passey- 
erthal, where from his childhood 
he had learnt to grow familiar with 
the most beautiful scenery in the 
Tyrol ; that humble hospitable 
cottage, almost hidden amongst 
the mountains, from which only a 
bridle-path led to beautiful Meran, 
the capital of Tyrol Proper, the 
stronghold of Tyrolean freedom ; 
the calm delights of his domestic 
life ; the happiness of the husband 
and father, ennobled by the manly 
piety of the Christian. Then came 
thecall to arms—when innumerable 
acts of cruelty and injustice com- 
mitted by the Bavarian usurpers had 
roused even the meekestto the con- 
viction that the time for resistance 
had come at last—and one sad day 
Hofer, who would have sacrificed 
all but honour to keep the peace, 
was singled out by his companions 
to be their leader in the war. It 
was a sad day truly; for very soon 
the beautiful land was laid waste 
and desolate by the march of con- 
tending armies; the peaceful valleys 
of the Jauffen and the Pusterthal, 
the defiles of the Brenner and the 
Iselberg, rang with the fierce battle- 
cries, and with the shrieks of wound- 
ed and dying men. Very soon the 
Inn, as it leaped and foamed be- 
neath the stupendous rocks of the 
Finstermunz, the Adige, the Eisach, 
and many other beautiful rivers of 
the Tyrol, were running red with 
blood, the blood, alas, of her own 
children as well as of their enemies. 
Several battles were fought with 
varying success; prodigies of va- 
lour and of daring were performed 
by the Tyrolean mountaineers, who 
wereamongst the most skilful marks- 
men of the day. The capital was 
taken, to be lost and recaptured by 
them within the short space of a 
few months; while, to the super- 
stitious consciences of the invaders, 
it seemed as if the saints themselves 
were fighting against them on the 
side of liberty. 
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But the peasants fought against 
fearful odds. Of what avail was 
all their skill and energy and cour- 
age against the close serried ranks, 
the disciplined thousands, which 
Bavaria and France poured in upon 
their devoted land? The unequal 
struggle could not last for ever. 
Austria, bowed down beneath the 
iron yoke of Napoleon, cared not 
or dared not to send help to the 
little band of heroes who were 
pouring out their very life-blood 
in her cause. None of the other 
countries of Europe had roused 
themselves in time to strike a blow 
in favour of Tyrolean freedom. 
Even England stood passively aloof 
till the time for help was past. And 
so the brave deeds that had been 
done had all been done in vain, 
and presently the hosts of armed 
men were disbanded as speedily 
and as mysteriously as they had 
been raised ; and it only remained 
for their brave leaders to elude the 
vengeance of their now exasperat- 
ed enemies by seeking such shelter 
as their beloved mountains could 
afford. 

And Hofer? As he had been 
unspoiled by prosperity, so now 
he showed himself undaunted in 
adversity. The hour which had 
seen him called to the post of 
honour and power, had been to 
him no mere moment of gratified 
pride or awakened ambition ; it 
had only been marked in his life’s 
calendar as the beginning of a 
season of greater watchfulness and 
prayer. And as during the time 
the struggle lasted he had trusted in 
no arm of flesh, but in the help of 
the God of battles, so now that it 
was ended, and had proved worse 
than vain, he committed himself 
with the trustful confidence of a 
child into the hands of his loving 
Father to do and to suffer His good 
pleasure. 

For many months his fate hung 
in the balance. There came a 
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long cruel winter, which he spent 
in the snow-hidden chalet on the 
Timbler Joch, about twelve miles 
distant from his home—a long try- 
ing season of cold and privation 
and suspense, cheered only by the 
sweet companionship of his loving 
wife and devoted children. But 
even there the patriot was not safe. 
Not by the energy or perseverance 
of his enemies, but by the cold- 
blooded treachery of one who pre- 
tended to be a friend, was Hofer 
tracked to his last asylum. A false 
priest, one who had received many 
kindnesses at the hands of the man 
he was about to betray, found it in 
his heart to compass the destruc- 
tion of his benefactor. He was 
one of the very few who knew the 
secret of that safe retreat ; and one 
cold morning in January, long 
before it was light, he guided the 
bloodhounds of France step by 
step along the narrow path which 
led to the chalet, and Hofer was 
surprised and captured before he 
had even time to think of escape. 
What wonder that to this day the 
name of Douay is execrated through- 
out Tyrol! 

Then came the last sad scene 
upon the ramparts of Mantua. At 
daybreak one morning, only a few 
days later, whilst the winter sun 
was still struggling through the 
mists which overhung the Adriatic, 
a party of soldiers issued forth 
from the prison by the Molina 
gate, and conducted Hofer to the 
place of execution. 

He walked with his head erect 
and with firm unfaltering footsteps, 
his tall stalwart figure showing to 
the best advantage in the pictur- 
esque costume of a Tyrolean pea- 
sant. His road lay by the Molina 
barracks, where many of his coun- 
trymen, some prisoners like him- 
self, were assembled, and they fell 
on their knees and with tears and 
sobs begged for a last blessing as 
he passed. 
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The appointed spot was reached, 
a bastion near the Porte Ceresa ; 
and we may well imagine that in 
those last moments Hofer’s eyes 
turned with a longing lingering 
look towards the east, where in 
the extreme distance the Adige 
was flowing, a broad calm stream, 
through the plains of northern 
Italy, for he knew that that same 
river was even then winding like a 
silver thread through the beautiful 
Etsch Thal, which lies at the foot 
of the Castle Tyrol, so very near to 
his home amongst the mountains 
which he would never see again. 

The prisoner was commanded 
to kneel, but he refused. ‘I have 
always worshipped my Maker 
standing,’ he said, ‘and thus will 
I enter His presence now.’ So, 
too, when they would have bound 
his eyes with a handkerchief, he 
again resisted. ‘Think you that I 
fear to face death ?+I who have 
looked into the mouths of can- 
non ?” 

With a voice that never faltered 
he himself gave the word to fire. 

But his noble bearing had un- 
nerved the hearts and hands of 
his executioners, and the first dis- 
charge was cruel, for it did not 
kill. Hofer was only wounded, 
and fell upon one knee. 

There followed a few moments 
of intense agony and suspense, 
and then one hand, more merciful 
than the rest, took fatal aim. An- 
other instant and all was over. A 
helpless mangled form had fallen 
heavily to the ground, but a pure 
and guileless spirit had taken its 
flight to the world above—to that 
home in the eternal heavens 
‘where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.’ 

And Napoleon could have saved 
this man; one spoken word, one 
stroke of the pen, and Hofer need 
not have died. Oh, the strong 
should be merciful! He who in 
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the hour of triumph fails to show 
mercy to a fallen foe forgets that 
he is robbing his own crown of 
one of its brightest jewels. 

Amopgst those who surrounded 
the Emperor of France a few brave 
spirits had not been wanting who 
had ventured to risk their own 
favour by pleading for the life of 
the Tyrolean patriot. Eugtne 
Beauharnais’ kindly voice had 
been raised, as it was always rais- 
ed, upon the side of justice and 
mercy ; but the Man of Destiny 
turned a deaf ear to all their en- 
treaties, and Hofer was left to his 
fate. But for once even a cold 
selfish world exclaimed against this 
act of needless tyranny, judging 
rightly that a true man and no 
traitor had been sacrificed in that 
dark morning’s work upon the 
walls of Mantua, and many were 
the hearts that throbbed in sym- 
pathy with Hofer’s widow, who, 
when she was offered some time 
after a safe asylum in Austria, re- 
fused the proffered honour that 
had come all too late, and chose 
to live on in the Passeyer valley, 
in that quiet home endeared to 
her by its associations with the 
past and with her murdered hus- 
band, waiting, patiently waiting, till 
her own time should come. 


Once more the scene had chang- 
ed. This time it was a garden, 
and a chapel in the garden, and in 
the chapel two sleeping marble 
figures. It was the garden of Char- 
lottenburg,* and the figures were 
those of Frederick William IIL., 
King of Prussia, and of Louisa his 
wife. 

She looked so calm and peace- 
ful as she lay there in her last 
deep sleep by the side of her royal 
husband. This was she who once 
selected these words as the most fit- 
ting epitaph for her tomb: ‘ She suf- 
fered much and endured patiently.’ 

* In the outskirts of Berlin, 
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Truly sorrow and suffering did 
their worst in her lifetime upon the 
fair Prussian queen, but they are 
powerless to harm her any longer, 
now that she has passed away from 
this world of trial, and is ‘ resting 
from her labours’ in the house of 
many mansions in her Father's 
kingdom. Nothing can ever again 
disturb ‘ the rapture of repose’ seen 
upon those expressive features, the 
perfect serenity of that noble brow, 
or the smile of angelic sweetness 
which still lingers on those chisel- 
led lips. 

Thanks be to the wondrous 
art of the sculptor* whose genius 
has given such spiritual beauty to 
the mere lifeless marble, and has 
preserved to us so touching a me- 
morial of one whose sad but noble 
story moves even the hardest hearts 
to feelings of pity and admiration. 

Sleep on, gentle lady, true wife, 
loving mother; no bitter taunts, 
no cruel insults, can ever reach you 
more. Never again will you have 
cause to blush for Prussia’s weak- 
ness and disgrace, or to weep at 
the thought of your beloved coun- 
try laid low and wasted beneath 
the conqueror’s iron yoke.t Mag- 
deburg is restored now, though 4e, 
no chivalrous soldier, could resist 
your graceful pleading. 

Sleep on, gentle lady, so loving 
and so loved. It is well that there 
are no royal robes here, no earthly 
crown, to tempt one to forget the 
woman in the queen. Rather 
would we think, while gazing on 
her saint-like beauty, of that ‘ crown 
of life’ which, faithful unto death, 
she is wearing now, and trace in 
the faded garlands which her chil- 
dren’s hands have hung around 


* Rauch. 

+ Napoleon at Tilsit, on one occasion, 
offered to the Queen of Prussia a beautiful 
rose. She accepted it after a moment's 
hesitation, and said, smiling, ‘Yes, but at 
least with Magdeburg.’ ‘I must observe to 
you, madame,’ replied the Emperor, ‘that 
it is my part to give, and yours only to re- 
ceive.’ 
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her tomb the records of the love 
she inspired in her lifetime—not 
fleeting and transient as the breath 
of popularity, but lasting and un- 
changeable as eternity itself. 


Suddenly and with a start I 
awoke. Yes, it had been all a 
dream, and I was still standing 
in the dim twilight beneath the 
dome of the Invalides. 

The sober realities of the scene 
recalled me to myself, and I found 
that I had lingered far longer than 
I had intended. 

I turned at once to leave the 
church, but with what changed 
feelings! The blind enthusiastic 
admiration which but an hour ago 
I had entertained for Napoleon 
was gone, and in its place there 
was a feeling of almost scornful 
aversion towards one who had 
proved himself so pitiless to a 
brave enemy, and had acted so 
cruel and insulting a part towards 
a@ woman and a queen. 


I was walking slowly down the 
aisle, when my attention was attract- 
ed by a little lamp burning at the 
side of one of the pillars, under- 
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neath which these words were 
written: ‘Tronc pour la charité.’ 
I paused for a moment, and then 
dropped one or two small coins 
into the box. 

And once more I found that this 
trifling act had changed the nature 
of my feelings. The words I had 
read beneath the lamp recalled to 
my thoughts that higher charity of 
which almsgiving is so small a part 
—that Christian charity which in- 
deed ‘covers a multitude of sins’ 
—which, if it cannot blind a man 
to a brother’s faults, at least teaches 
him to extend to those faults the 
pity and pardon which he daily 
needs for his own. And as I left 
the church, and once more stood 
without, amidst the glare and tu- 
mult of the great city, this was the 
thought uppermost in my mind: 
‘Oh, that men would learn to read 
the lesson of Napoleon’s life and 
death aright, and take warning to 
themselves from the sad example 
of mingled strength and frailty 
which it holds up to the world, 
learning with humility the lessons 
it should teach, but leaving all 
judgment with his God.’ 
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SuMMER, welcome Summer, thou art here, 

A queen of radiant light ; the flowers and trees 

All wave thee welcome, and the fragrant breeze 
Just kisses off each rainy winter tear. 

O Summer, welcome; to our hearts thou’rt dear ; 
To sunny scenes with thee our thoughts take wing ; 
The woods with merry strains of music ring, 

And birds in gladness at thy coming sing ; 

The waters sparkle ia thy golden light, 

The fields, the mountains, everywhere looks bright. 
O summer music, summer’s fragrant flowers, 

Give back, give back from scenes of far-off hours 
Like these, some look, some word, some tone 
From hearts whose love in life was all our own ! 
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DETERIORATION is an element in 
the nature of material things. The 
flowers of the field and the leaves 
of the forest inevitably wither. The 
body of man—that shrine of the 
noblest of the works of creation 
—returns to the dust whence it 
came. The labour of his hands 
perishes. Decay is written on all 
that can be seen and handled, and 
it is that which to our senses is the 
most real which is truly the sha- 
dowy, the evanescent, the perish- 
ing. To know that the things that 
are seen are temporal, and therefore 
transitory, prompts us to inquire 
what really abides. There are some 
possessions which do not fade, 
which the iconoclast cannot pro- 
fane with his touch, and which time 
or matter cannot affect. The ac- 
quisition of the knowledge neces- 
sary to direct us aright, and the 
wisdom which enables us to apply 
this knowledge in every circum- 
stance of daily life with special re- 
ference to eternal verities, will prove 
the most lasting record of our short 
stay on this transitory scene, and 
the most enduring monument to per- 
petuate our memory. There is in 
the minds of men an_ inevitable 
and unceasing progressiveness. It 
remains with themselves to decide 
whether it will be upward or down- 
ward. To walk aright demands 
both effort and restraint. The taint 
ofmoral pollution in poor humanity 
makes going astray very easy and 
very pleasant, and, to our short- 
sighted vision, the surest and 
shortest way to happiness. 

‘To err is human.’ There is in 
ournature a disposition togowrong. 
In the words of the Psalmist, ‘ Man 
is prone to evil as the sparks fly 


upwards.’ There is, at the same 
time, an innate consciousness of a 
better way that is being departed 
from and a nobler life that is being 
neglected. 

We pity the unfortunate ; but, as 
a rule, the unlucky are not the 
valiant or the wise. We come upon 
the stage of being in a helpless con- 
dition, yet with such capacity for 
improvement, and with power to 
choose the course which commends 
itself to our inherent sense of right, 
as to make it evident that we must 
be held accountable for the result 
of our conduct in life. There is 
work for all todo. An idle man 
has been said to be a blank in crea- 
tion and to live to no purpose; but 
there is no such thing as a negative 
property in character. Absolute 
idleness is an impossibility. He 
who does no good will do mischief, 
and he who does not advance in 
wisdom will become the more a 
slave to folly. 

The occupations and pleasures 
of life are suited to its different 
stages. In the morning of our days 
the novelty of external objects and 
the freshness and vividness of early 
impressions confer a zest on mere 
animal life which nothing in after 
years will ever yield us in the same 
degree. But as the inward sense 
is quickened, and we lose that 
relish forsensuous enjoyment which 
is no longer a necessity or a novel- 
ty, the innocent diversions of im- 
maturity must give place to some- 
thing nobler in the exercise of the 
mental faculties, in a sound moral 
training, and in the subjection of 
the will. The conflict that is im- 
plied in this progressiveness is not 
agreeable, noris the mastery an easy 
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one. Nor should it be. What is 
acquired without cost or trouble is 
little esteemed. What is gained by 
labour and self-denial, and by the 
humiliation induced by repeated 
failures, teaches something of the 
value of the conquest and of the 
prize we have thereby wrested for 
ourselves. If, however, we lose 
sight of higher objects, and con- 
tinue to seek for satisfaction from 
the gratifications of sense, we fail 
in the object and purpose of our 
being. We are hurried forward in 
spite of ourselves. We cannot, in 
the nature of things, stand still; and 
if we do not advance, urging for- 
ward the moral progress of our race 
by our individual influence, we 
must retrograde. We must be 
either a help or a hindrance, an 
example or a warning, a blessing or 
a curse. 

Nothing exhibits more clearly 
the necessity of resisting the begin- 
nings of evil than a contemplation 
of the ruin and misery men bring 
upon themselves. It is vainly im- 
agined in youth that time and op- 
portunities once lost may be after- 
wards recovered at will, and that, 
after having indulged in a course 
of folly, a man may turn to virtue 
and well-doing when he pleases. 
This fallacy leads many impercept- 
ibly from step to step in the down- 
ward and treacherous steep of vice, 
till reason and conscience are alike 
unheeded, and there is ultimately 
no effort because there is no incli- 
nation to return. We do not mean 
to say that there are not many with 
strength of mind and purpose who 
resolutely abandon evil courses and 
live exemplary lives, but they are 
so rare as to offer no inducement 
to follow their examples, and only 
serve to show us how desperate is 
the risk they run. Giving way to 
sinful courses has been aptly com- 
pared to being carried forward by 
a current, swiftly, easily, pleasantly 
— it is not till we try to make head- 
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way against it that we find how 
hard is the task. Habitual indulg- 
ence binds its votary with a chain, 
the firmness of whose grasp he be- 
gins to realise when he attempts to 
break it. There is just this differ- 
ence in the abandonment of evil 
habits, that the longer the effort is 
delayed the more difficult the task 
becomes. It is thus made evident 
that the best security for a virtuous 
life is to begin betimes. The in- 
clination being led aright, early 
habit makes the performance of 
duty easy and pleasant. The most 
casual observation of the wrecks 
around us convinces us that indulg- 
ence in forbidden pleasures is the 
destroyer of peace and fortune, of 
character and self-respect ; and that 
without a good conscience, a pro- 
perly-governed mind, and a well- 
directed life, discontent and disap- 
pointment will blast every enjoy- 
ment. 

The derelict is generally an ob- 
ject of interest and concern to some 
one. In how many houses is the 
skeleton a wayward and disobedi- 
entson? ‘To him who ‘knows the 
right but still the wrong pursues’ 
indulgence in forbidden pleasure 
does not yield the gratification 
which it promised. There is always 
more or less a feeling of degrada- 
tion and of self-inflicted ostracism, 
which all his boisterous mirth and 
the boldness inspired by the pres- 
ence and applause of kindred as- 
sociates fail entirely to dissipate. 
How often is he suddenly arrested 
by the thought of an anxious father, 
a weeping mother, or distressed 
wife? Their prayers and tears 
seem to haunt him. The black 
sheep in the family, although his 
name is not often heard, is more 
an object ofanxiety than are steady, 
stay-at-home, well-to-do boys and 
girls who nestle under the parental 
roof-tree. 

Melancholy as it is to contem- 
plate our criminal classes, and the 
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vicious lives of that portion of the 
community who have not been 
brought under better influences, it 
is more pitiful to see a man or 
woman who has been carefully nur- 
tured and well taught abandoned 
to the pursuits of what is debasing. 
We frequently find persons of this 
class to excel in wickedness the 
ordinary type of prodigal, as if de- 
sirous to show how deeply human 
nature can become corrupted. This 
preeminence in vice arises in many 
instances from an attempt to stifle 
conscience, and to silence the ever- 
recurrent memories of the past. 
Many a poor waif would gladly re- 
turn to the paths of industry and 
virtue long before he comes to the 
worst, but for the sense of loss of 
character and position which a 
course of wrong-doing so surely 
entails. He loses hope; and let us 
be thankful that none of us know 
what that is. Repulsed by former 
friends, snubbed by relations, mis- 
trusted and disbelieved by all to 
whom he applies for aid or guid- 
ance, the loss of self-respect, and 
abandonment to his accustomed 
course of life,are the natural results. 
The longing for a better state of 
things is a necessary adjunct of a 
nature that is eternally progressive, 
and teaches us the importance of 
so living in the present as to make 
the retrospect of it satisfactory. 
The lines of the poet, 

‘ Vice is a monster of such frightful mien 
That to be hated needs but to be seen,’ 
are simply nonsense. The mien it 
presents to the susceptible and un- 
guarded is generally attractive and 
ensnaring, and ‘to be seen’ is to be 
at once followed and embraced. 
There is something in the unsancti- 
fied human heart which responds 
to its invitations, and which inspires 
no wish to penetrate the surface in 
order to discover that the glittering 
exterior is only tinsel and veneer. 
We wish it did appear in such hate- 
ful guise. It is the old temptation 
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—‘ Ye shall not surely die, for, in 
the day ye eat thereof, ye shall be 
as gods’—knowing both sides of the 
question. And then the fruit is so 
pleasant to the eye, and so likely 
to minister to present gratification, 
that it is eagerly partaken of, leav- 
ing ulterior consequences entirely 
out of view. We are sure to awake 
to our folly at some time or other. 
What a pity it should so often be 
when too late! 

The position a man attains and 
the character he makes for himself 
are no mere matters of accident ; 
yet, looking at the various speci- 
mens of humanity around us, it 
seems as if some men had a na- 
tural inclination to virtue, while 
others, by an apparently incon- 
trollable impulse, gravitate to- 
wards the lower strata. They don’t 
seem to be influenced by the same 
motives which actuate other peo- 
pie, and we cease to expect from 
them anything that is noble, or use- 
ful,or generous—sometimes, indeed, 
hardly what is honest. Reason and 
experience, however, contradict 
this fallacy, and show us clearly 
that falling away from rectitude is 
not attributable to chance or mis- 
fortune, but to the deliberate choice, 
the rebellious will, the unstable 
character. In no case is there at 
first any intention to go far astray ; 
but, like a stone rolling down hill, 
we lose sight of the increasing im- 
petus, of the power of confirmed 
habits of evil. Had the degrada- 
tion to which many a poor fellow 
has brought himself been pointed 
out to him at an early period in 
his career, would he not have said 
with one of old, ‘Is thy servant a 
dog that he should do this thing ?” 
And though he has been instructed 
and warned, yet will he not learn 
by any other experience than his 
own. We believe recovery from a 
predetermined course of wrong- 
doing, which says, ‘I shall take 
my fill of jolly life for a year or 
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two, and then turn over a new 
leaf” is much rarer than we sup- 
pose. It is just as reasonable to 
talk of straightening the branch 
which has been awkwardly bent 
when a twig. Many suppose they 
have only to resolve when they 
will—‘ Now I shall stop this folly, 
and do right. I shall watch against 
this temptation, and when it pre- 
sents itself I shall not yield.” How 
bold he is! And lo, the trying mo- 
ment finds him in the dust again 
and again, conquered and helpless, 
conscious only of disgraceful failure 
and of guilty shame. It is this 
class of men, however, who gener- 
ally overcome in the end; every 
successive effort does them good. 
But think of the indifferent wretch, 
contented in the mire, and having 
no desire to be other than he is. 
Is it any wonder that we find so 
few middle-aged people brought 
into the liberty of the Gospel? 
Ask the experience of a man en- 
gaged in any branch of usefulness 
in the Church, and you will find, 
as a rule, that the hopeful and the 
useful members are those who 
learned ‘to bear the yoke in their 
youth,’ 

How few of the friends of our 
earlier years can we now trace! 
How have they one by one passed 
out of sight? Many, we know, 
sleep the sleep that knows no wak- 
ing; but where are the others? 
One went to sea, and was forgot- 
ten. Another went to the great 
city to make his fortune, and be- 
came similarly lost in the turbulent 
sea of life. Another went to the 
antipodes, expecting to get gold 
for the gathering, and being there 
unknown and without restraint, 
sunk, by sinful indulgence, from 
one depth to another, and his fate 
remains a mystery. Scarcely a 
week passes that we do not read of 
some young man going to the dogs, 
or some young woman finding her 
way into the river. Now it is a 
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young nobleman, who wastes his 
substance and ruins his constitu- 
tion, who casts a stain upon his 
ancient house, and sinks into an 
early and dishonoured grave. 
Anon, a youth squanders a fortune 
in a few years, and, when about to 
be arrested for forgery, takes his 
own life. Another, in unsuccess- 
fully urging his suit to a fashion- 
able Traviata, stains her carpets 
with his blood. So common are 
such occurrences that we almost 
cease to express surprise, and be- 
gin to think that the road to ruin 
has been made easier to travel, or 
that it is now on a steeper decline. 
Facilis descensus. So much so, that 
it seems at times as if self-immo- 
lation had become a moral epi- 
demic. 

Who are frequently the success- 
ful men? Go back to your school 
and apprenticeship days. Where 
are the bright boys who took the 
lead? Do you remember the cle- 
ver fellows whose tact and talent 
were your envy and admiration 
when you went to business? Can 
you ever forget the brilliant essay- 
ists, and him who made those 
stirring orations in the debating 
society at college? Ah, they were 
clever fellows! Where are they 
now? Now? Why, of course you 
will find them leading at the Bar, 
or rising in the Church, or aston- 
ishing the House of Commons, or 
at the head of great commercial 
establishments. Indeed, you will 
do no such thing. We can’t trace 
a tithe of them, but one we heard 
of lately was driving cattle in Aus- 
tralia ; one is now working for a 
law -stationer hard by; another 
we saw in seedy garments yes- 
terday, leaning against a _public- 
house with a pipe in his mouth; 
and others who survive hide their 
heads somewhere. Any one familiar 
with our working classes knows 
that there is scarcely a workshop 
in which a number of mechanics are 
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employed where there is not at least 
one marvellous adept—a genius— 
who executes, almost by intuition, 
with the rarest skill and unaccount- 
able ease and rapidity, work of a de- 
licateand intricate nature, with such 
exquisite perfection as to be unap- 
proachable by his fellows, but who 
is such a slave to appetite, or vice, 
or self-indulgence in one form or 
another, that he cannot be trusted 
out of sight of his master, attends 
to his duties with the greatest irre- 
gularity, and is generally retained 
for no other reason than that he 
cannot be easily replaced. And 
who, as a rule, have succeeded to 
the honourable position, the re- 
spectable business, and the remu- 
nerative practice ? Why, the dull, 
patient, and plodding labourers, 
who were satisfied with the pro- 
gress of the tortoise—inch by inch 
—slow but sure. 

In youth it is natural to look 
forward. It seems to us then as 
if we should never lack the means 
and the power to redeem lost time 
and golden opportunities. As we 
grow in years, however, we find 
that there is no more prolific source 
of regret and self-reproach than in 
recalling and mourning over the 
errors of the past. It is a natural 
instinct of an accountable being 
to desire to return to the days of 
childhood ; not so much for the 
happiness which is a necessary ac- 
companiment of innocence, as that 
he may have once again the option 
to choose wisely—to avoid the pit- 
falls which he now laments, and to 
perform the duties which he has 
neglected. We become persuaded 
that, had certain apparently tri- 
fling events been differently de- 
cided, our whole course of life 
would have been materially altered. 
Nor do we generally err in our 
conclusions, for it is impossible to 
tell how serious may be the con- 
sequences of the most trifling in- 
cidents, or how much of the future 
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is bound up in ordinary every-day 
transactions. The great mistake 
men make in this retrospect is in 
attributing their failures to circum- 
stances instead of to character. 
They perceive the errors that lie 
on the surface, but fail to trace 
them to their sources, or to see 
that the different crises in their 
experience have been occasions 
for developing their moral status, 
and that they are tests of the man’s 
powers and qualities rather than 
the causes of his want of success. 
Chances lost, advisers ill chosen, 
speculations rashly undertaken, at- 
tachments unwisely formed, and the 
innumerable, headstrong, thought- 
less, and deliberately-blameworthy 
actions with which a man is charge- 
able have had in themselves no- 
thing at all accidental, but were 
wholly the results of unbalanced 
character, and the disposition of 
mind which prompted their adop- 
tion would, under any other circum- 
stances, have led to similar results. 

These reflections are not of much 
consequence if they do not teach 
us something. ‘There is precious 
instruction to be got by discover- 
ing that we are going wrong. It 
may be that we have been trained 
for a particular business or profes- 
sion, but, from misconduct, we have 
got out of the groove, and have to 
follow an occupation foreign to our 
tastes and habits, accompanied, it 
may be, with somewhat of hard- 
ship and degradation, and which 
is not made any the more pleasant 
from the reflection that we are now 
so many years older, and have no 
time to spare for a new appren- 
ticeship. To what is poor human 
nature more prone in such cir- 
cumstances than to become dis- 
contented and rebellious? All our 
moralising will not prevent the in- 
trusion of the thought, ‘ How much 
more happy, respectable, and in- 
dependent I should have been in 
my chosen sphere! Now nothing 
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remains for me but inferiority and 
humiliation.’ Yet, looked at in 
another spirit, with health and 
hope, and time for amendment, 
there is a good deal to be thankful 
for. What a silvery aspect does 
the cloud assume if we will look 
forward, and not back! But for 
the issue which we choose to call 
adverse, what and where might we 
have been? Had Fortune favoured 
us, might not indulgence in forbid- 
den pleasure have excluded all 
that was pure and elevating and 
generous? Might we not have be- 
come careless of more important 
matters? Let us believe that our 
reverses are intended to teach us 
lessons that nothing else in this 
world would have done, and see 
that they lead us humbly and pa- 
tiently to inquire what these les- 
sons are. A humiliating position, 
straitened circumstances, and the 
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contempt of men are but tempo- 
rary after all, and, wisely used, are 
calculated to make us as the ‘gold 
tried in the fire.’ 

The habit of bewailing our de- 
fections and shortcomings, and 
charging them with the evils that 
afflict us, is unprofitable and inju- 
rious, and the greatest hindrance 
to real and lasting improvement. 
Experience should now confer the 
wisdom which will enable us to act 
from reason apart from mere im- 
pulse. Mourning over the past 
will not mend it, and we should 
therefore try to improve the time 
that is left us. In the formation 
of virtuous habits, the subjection 
of every act to principle rather 
than to policy or self-seeking, the 
stern adherence to right in every 
matter, even the most trivial, we 
shall find the best and surest safe- 
guards against mistakes in life. 
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TWAIN bodies, sundered paths, a parted life, 
Youth’s happy morning merged in evening gloom, 
And o’er two homes brooding, like primal doom, 

Misunderstanding, acrimony, strife. 

Yet one in heart ; and with what blessings rife 
That happy secret ! Soul and spirit one, 

So closely wedded that, though known to none, 
God and His angels know them man and wife. 
Never for them may chime the nuptial bell, 

Nor rest their riven hearts in one dear home ; 

Yet to the world’s far limits they may roam, 
And still that bond shall prove insoluble, 


Faithful to death. 


Ah yes, they know it well ; 


Though one were lapped in that last solemn sleep, 
One doomed life’s little vigil still to keep, 
That love would bridge the gulf with potent spell, 
Till weary waiting past, the vigil done, 
There they should be of twain for ever one ! 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 


MY MOTHER EXPRESSES HER FEARS 
CONCERNING JESSIE, 


ONE evening, as I was smarten- 
ing myself up in my room, prepa- 
ratory to going to the Wests’, my 
mother entered, and said, almost 
humbly, 

‘ My dear, can you spare me a 
few minutes ?” 

‘Certainly,’ I replied. ‘ Jessie is 
at the Wests’, isn t she ?” 

‘Yes, my dear. I'll not keep 
you long. I want to speak to you 
about her.’ 

‘Go on, mother,’ I said, in a 
tone of satisfaction, for that was 
the subject I loved best to con- 
verse upon. 

‘How you have grown, my dar- 
ling! You are the image of your 
father, who was a fine handsome 
man. How proud I am of my 
son !’ 

I looked in the glass, without 
any feeling of vanity. I always 
took pains with my appearance 
when I was about to present my- 
self to Jessie, but I had no high 
opinion of myself, and I was never 
quite satisfied with the result. 

‘You do your best to spoil me, 
mother,’ I said, submitting myself 
to my mother, whose fond fingers 
were about my neck. ‘Go on, 
about Jessie.’ 

‘You are in her confidence, my 
dear ?” 

The words were used in the 
form of a question; and I was 
immediately conscious that they 
were the prelude to something of 
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importance, for there was trouble 
in my mother’s face. I also was 
troubled ; a new sorrow had en- 
tered into my life, a sorrow with 
which of course Jessie was con- 
nected. All that there was for me 
of joy and pain in the world was 
associated with her. 

I hesitated in my answer. Jessie 
had pledged me to secrecy with 
reference to the peculiar nature of 
her intimacy with the Wests and 
to her passion for acting, and I 
would not betray her, not even to 
my mother. There were confi- 
dences between Jessie and me 
which even she could not share. 
My mother and I had but few op- 
portunities for conversation during 
this time, for very little of my time 
was spent at home. Wherever 
Jessie went I was bound to follow. 
It did not matter—except in the 
sorrow that it caused me—that she 
gave me less encouragement than 
formerly ; it did not matter that 
certain undefinable signs from her, 
which I had hitherto treasured in 
my heart of hearts as proofs of her 
love, came rarely and more rarely ; 
the rarer they were the more 
precious they were. I found ex- 
cuses for her: in my own inferi- 
ority, which hourly and daily im- 
pressed itself more painfully upon 
me; in my being poor; in her 
being so beautiful and so far above 
me. I could not see, I dared not 
think, how it was to end; but I 
followed her blindly, clung to her 
blindly. 

My mother observed my hesita- 
tion, and divined the cause. 
oO 
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‘ Nay, my dear,’ she said, in a 
sad and gentle tone, ‘I do not ask 
you to tell me anything you think 
you ought to keep to yourself. I 
have not forfeited your confidence, 
have I, my darling ?” 

Before I could reply, she placed 
her hand to her heart, and uttered 
an exclamation of pain. 

‘ Mother!’ I cried. 

‘It is nothing, dear child,’ she 
said ; ‘it is only a pain in my side 
that has come once or twice lately. 
Put your arms round my neck, my 
darling ; it will pass away directly.’ 

She rested her head upon my 
shoulder and closed her eyes, 
holding me tightly to her. 

‘I am better now, dear child,’ 
she said presently, with a sweet 
smile. 

Could I see nothing in her face 
but physical pain? No, nothing. 
The old patient look was there, 
the old tender love was there. 
What more cou/d I have seen, had 
I not been blind? 

‘You ought to get advice, mo- 
ther. Promise me.’ 

‘I will, my dear; but it is no- 
thing. I am not growing younger, 
Chris.’ 

‘You were speaking of Jessie, 
mother.’ 

‘Yes, my dear. I was about to 
say that Jessie has no one to look 
after her but me.’ 

‘And me,’ I added proudly. 

‘And you, my dear. I know 
what your feelings are towards her, 
but you are away at your work all 
the day, and then the duty de- 
volves upon me alone.’ 

‘Well, mother ?” 

‘Jessie is a little different to me 
from what she was; I am begin- 
ning to think—sorely against my 
will, dear child—that she mis- 
trusts me. I know that she is 
not happy, but I could comfort 
her if she would let me. It might 
be better for all of us if she would 
confide in me.’ 


‘T am sure it would be, mother.’ 

‘ She does not repulse me, Chris ; 
she avoids me. When I have it 
in my mind to speak to her seri- 
ously, she seems to know what I 
am about to say—she is very 
bright and clever, my dear—and 
she obstinately refuses to listen ; 
runs away, or turns me from my 
purpose by some means. I am 
very anxious about her.’ 

‘ Jessie can take care of herself,’ 
I said, assuming an easiness I did 
not feel; ‘she is not happy at 
home, as we know; but we know, 
also, who is to blame for that. I 
suppose she refuses to listen 
to you because she feels that 
the subject you wish to speak 
to her upon is a painful one. I 
should do the same in her 
place.’ 

‘I don’t blame her, my dear ; 
don’t think that I blame her. But 
I must not forget my duty. She 
has no mother ; do not I stand in 
that relation to her ?’ 

I kissed my mother for these 
words. 

‘ Then, knowing that I wish her 
nothing but good, why does she 
avoid me so steadily? O Chris, 
my child! greater unhappiness 
than all may come from her dis- 
trust of me.’ 

A tremor ran through my frame. 
Not love alone, but pity, was ex- 
pressed in my mother’s face and 
tone. 

*I don’t quite understand you, 
mother,’ I said. 

‘Where does Jessie go to in the 
day, my dear?’ 

‘ Where does Jessie go to in the 
day! I repeated. ‘Does she go 
anywhere ?” 

‘Then you do not know, my 
dear; she hides it from you as 
well. For the last fortnight she 
has gone out every morning at 
eleven o'clock, and has not re- 
turned until four. I have put her 
dinner by for her every day, but 
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she will not eat it, and she refuses 
to say where she has been.’ 

I considered for a few moments, 
and soon arrived at a satisfactory 
conclusion. 

‘It is very simple. She goes to 
Miss West’s, and she does not eat 
her dinner because she knows 
she is not welcome to it. It is 
uncle Bryan’s dinner, and this is 
uncle Bryan’s house. Jessie is very 
proud.’ 

My mother shook her head. 
‘She does not go to Miss West's. 
I have not watched her, because 
I know that she would discover 
me, and that it would turn her 
more against me. But three 
mornings ago I saw her get into 
an omnibus which goes to the 
West-end. What friends can she 
have there, Chris? And if she has 
friends, should we not know who 
they are?’ 

‘ Ifshe has friends !’ I exclaimed, 
putting a brave face on the dis- 
closure, although I was inexpress- 
ibly hurt at the knowledge that 
Jessie was keeping a secret from 
me. ‘Do you suspect she has?” 

* She must have, Chris.’ 

I looked at my mother ; there 
was more in her tone than her 
words implied. 

‘Go on, mother. You have 
something more to tell me.’ 

‘It is best you should know, my 
darling,’ said my mother in a tone 
of inexpressible tenderness, en- 
circling my waist with her arm ; ‘it 
is best you should know, for you 
are in Jessie’s confidence, and she 
will listen to you when she would 
not heed me. Yesterday after- 
noon, as I was walking home—I 
had been out on an errand for 
your uncle—a cab passed me, with 
two persons in it. One was a 
gentleman, the other was Jessie. 
Nay, my dear, don’t shrink. There 
is no harm in that; the harm is in 
keeping it from us, her dearest 
friends, and in making a secret of it.’ 
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I controlled my agitation, fool- 
ishly believing that I could deceive 
this fondest of mothers. 

‘ Did the cab come to our door?’ 
I asked. 

‘No, my dear; it did not come 
down the street. It stopped a few 
yards in front of me, and the 
gentleman assisted Jessie out : 

‘ Don’t hide anything from me, 
mother ; of course I shall speak to 
Jessie about it. Tell me exactly 
what you saw and heard.’ 

‘I heard nothing; I shrank 
away, so that Jessie should not 
see me. The gentleman said 
something to her, but she shook 
her head, and then he bade her 
good-bye and drove away. That 
is all.’ 

It was enough to make me most 
unhappy, but still I strove to con- 
ceal my feelings. I endeavoured 
to make light of the circumstance, 
and I asked my mother in a care- 
less tone whether she was sure it 
was a gentleman who accompanied 
Jessie. She said she was sure of 
it. 

‘What was he like?’ 

‘Tall and dark, and very well 
dressed.’ 

‘Young ?’ I asked. 

‘No,’ she answered, and I could 
not help feeling relieved at the 
information; ‘nearer fifty than 
forty, I should say.’ 

I could not at the moment call 
to mind any person whom the 
description fitted, and I promised 
my mother that I would speak to 
Jessie about it. 

‘Ask her to confide in me, my 
dear,’ my mother said. 

*I will, mother.’ 

As I walked towards the Wests’, 
my mind was filled with what my 
mother had told me. I held the 
clue which would have led me to 
the truth, but I juggled with my- 
self, and rejected it because the 
result was displeasing to me. I 
had never yet mustered sufficient 
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courage to speak to Jessie plainly 
concerning her passion for acting, 
and what it was likely to lead to. 
Many and many a time had I 
thought of Josey West’s words, 
‘when Jessie becomes a famous 
actress,’ and of old Mac’s remark 
that Jessie was destined to occupy 
a distinguished position on the 
boards. These utterances, coupled 
with the conversation that took 
place between Mr. Rackstraw and 
Jessie on the night of the perform- 
ance, were surely sufficient to con- 
vince me that Jessie’s visits to the 
West-end had something to do 
with her desire to become an 
actress ; but I would not be con- 
vinced, simply because I did not 
wish to believe it. Say that Jessie 
did appear upon the public stage, 
and became famous—as I was 
sure she would become—she would 
be farther than ever from me. I 
caught at one little straw that lay 
in the way of the result I dreaded. 
Mr. Rackstraw had said that there 
was a great deal to be learnt, and 
that it would cost money. Well, 
Jessie did not have any money. I 
magnified this straw into an insur- 
mountable obstacle which it was 
impossible for Jessie to get over, 
and so I played the fool with my 
reason. 

I found the Wests busy as usual. 
Jessie was there, learning some 
dancing steps from one of the 
young misses; she blushed as I 
entered, and the lesson was discon- 
tinued. I had intended to speak 
privately to Josey West about Jessie, 
but within a few minutes of my ar- 
rival, Gus West came in, and I had 
not the tact to make the opportu- 
nity. Josey informing Gus that 
Jessie had been taking a dancing 
lesson, he proposed that they should 
go through a minuet; and he and 
Jessie and two ofthe girls perform- 
ed the old-fashioned dance most 
gracefully, Josey West humming 
the minuet de la cour, while I sat 
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in the corner, the only serious per- 
son in the room. When the minuet 
was finished, Josey West called me 
to her, and addressing me quietly 
as Mr. Glum, said she was afraid I 
was of a sulky disposition. I said 
I did not think I was sulky, but that 
I was very unhappy. 

‘ About her?’ questioned Josey, 
with a sharp look in the direction 
of Jessie; but before I could an- 
swer, Jessie came towards us, and 
said she was ready to go home. 

*I did not wish to go,’ she said 
to me, on our way, ‘ but I saw that 
you had something to say to me.’ 

I answered, yes ; that I did wish 
to speak to her. 

‘And about something unplea- 
sant, I can see,’ she said ; ‘ make it 
as short as you can, Chris.’ 

She was toying with a flower 
which Gus West had worn in his 
coat when he came in. I did not 
see him give it to her, but that she 
had it, and seemed to value it, was 
like a dagger in my heart. 

‘Jessie,’ I said disconsolately, 
* you know how I love you !’ 

‘If any person on the stage,’ she 
answered lightly, ‘ spoke of love in 
that tone, the whole house would 
laugh at him.’ 

‘That is the only thing that 
runs in your thoughts now, I said 
gloomily. 

‘ What?’ she exclaimed. ‘ Love?” 

‘I meant the stage. You think 
of nothing but acting.’ 

‘Well— perhaps! What else 
have I to think of that brings any 
happiness to me?” 

‘I thought you loved me, Jessie.’ 

*So I do, Chris,’ she said in care- 
less fashion, still toying with the 
flower. 

‘ And others, too,’ I added. 

‘ Well, yes—if you please. There 
are always more than two persons 
in the world.’ 

‘Jessie I implored. ‘It hurts 
me to hear you speak in that care- 
less way. I cannot believe that it 
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is in your nature to think and speak 
so lightly of what is most precious.’ 

‘Why cannot you believe so?’ 
she asked, somewhat more serious- 
ly. ‘Am I the only one who lightly 
regards a precious gift—am | the 
only one who does not know the 
value of love ?” 

*I at least know the value of it, 
Jessie. Ah, you would believe me 
if you knew what I would do for 
you.’ 

‘I think you love me, Chris.’ 

‘With all my heart, Jessie ; with 
all my soul !’ 

She trembled a little at the pas- 
sion of my words. 

‘Tell me,’ she said, averting her 
head, ‘what would you do for 
me ?” 

I answered that there was no 
sacrifice that I would not willingly, 
cheerfully make for her sake ; that 
I thought of none but her, that I 
loved none but her; that if all the 
world were on one side, and she 
alone on the other, I would fly to 
her, and deem myself blessed to 
live only for her. ‘This, and much 
more that has been said a myriad 
times before, and will be said a 
myriad times again, I said passion- 
ately and fervently. She listened 
in silence, and then, after a pause, 
told me she believed I had spoken 
the true feelings of my heart, and 
that she was sure I had meant every 
word I had uttered. And then she 
pinned Gus West's flower to the 
bosom of her dress, and asked me 
if it did not look well there. 
Miserably, I answered Yes, and 
felt as though all the brightness 
were dying out of the world. 

‘But you have something else to 
Say to me,’ Jessie presently remark- 
ed ; ‘what you have already said is 
very pleasant to me. Now for the 
unpleasant thing.’ 

The conversation with my mo- 
ther, which in the heat of my de- 
claration had slipped out of my 
mind, now recurred to me, and I 
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told Jessie that my mother was 
very anxious about her. 

‘In what way ?’ she asked. 

‘Where do you go to every day, 
Jessie? Mother tells me that you 
go out regularly at eleven o’clock 
every morning, and that you do 
not return until four in the after- 
noon, and that you don’t spend 
that time at the Wests’.’ 

* Has she been watching me?” 

‘No, Jessie.’ 

‘Have you? 

‘No,’ I replied, very hurt at the 
question ; ‘ you don’t think I would 
play the spy upon you 

* Oh, I don’t know,’ she said, with 
a toss of her head; ‘persons do 
strange things when they are in 
love.’ 

‘ You seem to know a great deal, 
Jessie.’ 

She appeared to be both pleased 
and discontented at this remark. 

** When girls get together, Chris, 


they w// talk ; and Josey West and 
I don’t sit in the corner, mum- 
chance, with our mouths shut, as 


you sat to-night. Have you any- 
thing else to tell me?’ 

* Yes,’ I said, ‘and I wouldn't 
speak of it if I hadn’t promised 
mother that I would do so. Yes- 
terday she saw you riding in a cab 
with a gentleman.’ 

‘That is quite true,’ said Jessie 
simply, before I could proceed 
farther ; ‘ but why didn’t she speak 
to me about it ?” 

‘ Rather say, Jessie, why did you 
not speak to her. But mother is 
afraid that you mistrust her; she 
says that you avoid her when she 
has it in her mind to speak serious- 
ly to you.’ 

‘She told you that?” 

* Yes, Jessie.’ 

‘She is not wrong, Chris,’ said 
Jessie, with a sigh; ‘but we all 
seem to be playing at cross pur- 
poses, and not one of us seems to 
understand the other.’ 

‘I think understand you, Jessie.’ 
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‘Do you, Chris?’ she asked, in a 
tenderer tone. 

‘If others mistrust you, I don’t. 
I know that everything you do is 
right.’ She shook her head gently. 
‘No, you shall not make me think 
otherwise, Jessie. You and I will 
stand together, come what will.’ 

‘ Against all the rest of the world,’ 
she said, quoting my words. 

‘ Yes, against all the rest of the 
world, Jessie,’ I replied eagerly. 

‘It will never be, Chris; I would 
not accept such a service from you 
if the whole happiness of my life 
depended upon it. Ahme! Often 
and often I think what an unhappy 
day that was for all of us when I 
came among you.’ 

‘You said so on the Sunday 
morning that you asked uncle 
Bryan to come to church with 
us; but you repented immediately 
afterwards, if you remember, and 
said you were not sorry, for if it 
had happened so, you would not 
have known mother.’ 

‘I have learnt something from 
her, Chris—something good, I 
hope.’ 

* You could learn nothing from 
her that was not sweet and good,’ 
I said. 

These last words were spoken 
on the threshold of our home. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
JESSIE MAKES AN EXPLANATION. 


JessrE walked straight into the 
parlour, where both uncle Bryan 
and my mother were sitting. 

‘You are anxious to know,’ she 
said, addressing my mother, ‘ where 
I go to of a morning.’ 

‘Yes, my dear,’ answered my 
mother. 

I saw that uncle Bryan was lis- 
tening, and I saw also by the ex- 
pression in his face that the mat- 
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ter was new to him; my mother 
had not complained to him of 
Jessie. 

‘Chris has been speaking to me 
about it,’ said Jessie, ‘and I thought 
it best to tell you myself. I go to 
Mr. Rackstraw’s.’ 

* Who is he, my dear?’ asked my 
mother. 

‘He is a gentleman who teaches 
young ladies—I beg yourpardon’— 
(with the slightest possible glance 
at uncle Bryan)—‘ young women 
how to act; he educates them for 
the stage.’ 

‘But surely, my dear,’ remon- 
strated my mother, ‘you have no 
intention of becoming an actress.’ 

‘Why not? I am not wise, I 
know, and I am very wilful, and 
passionate, and unreasonable.’ She 
resolutely moved a step from my 
mother, who was approaching her 
tenderly. ‘ But I have sense enough 
to think of my future, and I do not 
see what I could do better. I have 
been acting for a long time at Miss 
West’s; we have often had little 
private performances there—Chris 
has seen them.’ There was grief, 
but no reproach, in my mother’s 
eyes as she looked at me. ‘When 
I first commenced to act, I did 
it purely out of fun, and I had 
no serious intention of taking to 
the stage ; but when I grew so un- 
happy here as to know that I was 
bringing discord among those who 
loved each other, and to whom I 
was in a certain sense a stranger, 
and when day after day the feeling 
grew stronger that I was not wel- 
come in this house, I thought of 
what was before me in the future. 
It must be very sweet, I think, to 
be dependent upon those who love 
you ; it is very bitter, I know, to 
be dependent upon those who hate 
you.’ 

‘Stop ! cried uncle Bryan, in an 
agitated tone. ‘I say nothing as 
to whether you are right or wrong 
in your construction of the feelings 
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entertained towards you here. You 
are a woman in your ideas, although 
almost a child in years, and you 
have evidently settled with yourself 
that you will not be led——’ 

‘Who is to lead me?’ said Jessie, 
pale and trembling. ‘Ihave asked 
to be led, and you know the result. 
Not quite out of hard-heartedness, 
but with some shadow of good feel- 
ing—-though perhaps you will not 
give me credit for being capable of 
anything of the sort—I have asked 
to be shown what is right and what 
is wrong; and if I, somewhat wil- 
fully, preferred to be shown by ex- 
ample and not by words, was I so 
very much to blame, after all?’ 

* You are clever enough,’ he said, 
‘to twist things into the shape you 
like best——’ 

‘No,’ she exclaimed, interrupt- 
ing him again; ‘be just. You 
know what I refer to, and you 
know I have spoken exactly the 
truth. Do not say I have misre- 
presented it.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he said, in 
a manly tone, and with a frankness 
which compelled admiration. ‘I 
was wrong. You have stated ex- 
actly the truth, and in a truthful 
way. But if you really wished to 
be taught, what better teacher 
could you have than the one be- 
fore you ?’—with a motion of his 
hand towards my mother—‘ if you 
had doubts, where could you find 
a better counsellor ?” 

‘You are master,’ said Jessie, 
firmly and gently; ‘you gave me 
shelter and protection. Chris re- 
minded me of that a little while 
ago when we were speaking of 
you, and I was angry with him for 
it—unreasonably angry. It is not 
to be wondered at that I should 
look to you for counsel.’ 

‘If there were two roads before 
you,’ he said, ‘ one, dark and bleak 
and bare’—he touched his breast— 
‘the other, fair and bright and 
sweetened by most unselfish ten- 
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derness’—he laid his hand upon 
the hand of my mother—‘ which 
would you choose ?” 

‘I cannot answer you; you are 
wiser than I am, but I do not think 
you can see my heart.’ 

‘I see,’ he said, with a glance 
at my mother’s white face, ‘ things 
which you do not seem to compre- 
hend.’ 

‘The time may come,’ she re- 
torted, ‘when you will be more 
just towards me, and I must wait 
until then.’ 

‘ Well, well,’ he said, with a sigh; 
‘ you say it is bitter to be dependent 
upon those who hate you. Leave 
me out of the question. My sister 
loves you ; Chris loves you. Can 
you not be content with this, and 
let me go my way ?” 

‘No; for I have been depend- 
ent upon you, not upon them.’ 

‘ Have I ever said a word which 
led you to believe I begrudged you 
shelter here?” 

‘Never; but we do not judge 
always by words.’ 

She seemed to have caught uncle 
Bryan’s talent for short crisp sen- 
tences, in which there was much 
truth. 

‘Go on with your explanation,’ 
he said. 

She turned to my mother. 

* You saw me yesterday in a cab 
with a gentleman. His name is 
Mr. Glover, and he is a friend of 
Mr. Rackstraw. He offered to see 
me home, and wanted to come to 
the door with me, but I thought 
uncle Bryan would not approve of 
it.’ 

‘I should not have approved of 
it,’ said uncle Bryan, ‘and I do not 
approve of any person seeing you 
home in a clandestine way.’ 

* And, my dear child,’ added my 
mother, ‘he is a stranger to us, 
and must be almost a stranger to 
you.” 

‘He is a gentleman,’ said Jes- 
sie. 
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‘A gentleman!’ repeated uncle 
Bryan scornfully. 

‘That is nothing against him. I 
like gentlemen. Mr. Rackstraw 
tells ne that Mr. Glover can help 
me to get an engagement on the 
stage. and I must consider that. 
He treats me with the greatest re- 
spect.’ 

‘Who pays this Mr. Rackstraw,’ 
asked uncle Bryan, ‘ for the lessons 
he gives you? His business is not 
entirely philanthropic, I presume, 
and he does not teach young ladies 
for nothing.’ 

‘Of course I have no money to 
pay him; I am to pay him by and 
by, out of any money I may earn.’ 

‘You are determined, then, to 
become an actress ?” 

‘I am determined to get my own 
living, and I believe I shall do well 
on the stage. I cannot continue 
to live in a state of dependence. 
If I had a mother or a father, or if 
I were happy here, it would be 
different.’ 

‘I suppose you can be made 
happy,’ said uncle Bryan, ‘ by being 
indulged in all your whims and ca- 
prices, and by being allowed to act 
and think exactly as you please, 
without restraint.’ 

‘ No,’ replied Jessie tearfully, ‘I 
only want kindness ; I cannot live 
without it.’ 

She turned to leave the room, 
with signs of agitation on her face, 
when uncle Bryan desired her to 
stay. 

‘There is something more,’ he 
said. ‘In the event of this gentle- 
man—Mr. Glover—seeing you 
home again, he must not do so 
clandestinely. I owe a duty to you 
which I must perform, however dis- 
tasteful it may be to you.’ 

‘It is not distasteful to me,’ she 
replied. ‘Mr. Glover would have 
seen me to the door yesterday but 
for my refusal to allow him. I 
am truly anxious to do what is 
right.’ 


My uneasiness with respect to 
this discovery would have been un- 
bearabie but for a change in my 
circumstances which placed the 
day more at my own disposal. I 
had advanced steadily in my trade, 
and was by this time a thoroughly 
good engraver. I think I brought 
into my work more than mere me- 
chanical exactness,and some blocks 
of my engraving which went out of 
Mr. Eden’s office attracted meri- 
torious attention. I knew of men 
who were earning good wages—far 
higher than I was receiving—by 
taking work from master engravers, 
and executing it at home. Why 
could I not do the same? I should 
not then be so tied down as not 
to have an hour or two in the mid- 
dle of the day to myself; and in the 
event of my availing myself of the 
opportunity, I could easily make up 
for lost time by working an hour or 
two later in the night. 1 mentioned 
this to Jessie, and said that then I 
could come to Mr. Rackstraw's, 
and bring her home of an after- 
noon—instead of Mr. Glover, I 
added. 

‘I would sooner,’ said Jessie, 
‘that you saw me home than Mr. 
Glover. I believe you are jealous 
of him, you foolish boy! You have 
no occasion to be.’ 

Such a crumb of comfort as this 
would console me for days. 

‘And then I shall be my own 
master,’ I said to myself proudly. 

My employer anticipated my 
wish; he was a generous consci- 
entious man, and I had earned his 
respect. He called me into his of- 
fice, and, almost in the exact words 
I have set down, proposed that I 
should do as I wished. 

‘You will not only be able to 
earn more money,’ he said, ‘ but in 
a few years you may be able your- 
self to set up as a master, and take 
apprentices of yourown. I shall be 
able to give you plenty of work, 
and you will find that your time 
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will be as fully occupied as you can 
desire it to be. Let me give you 
one piece of advice: never promise 
what you cannot perform; if you 
say you will deliver a block ata cer- 
tain time, keep your word, if you 
have to sit up all night to finish 
your work. Let it get to be known 
that you are a man whose word can 
be depended upon, and you are 
sure to be prosperous.’ 

I thanked him, and commenced 
almost immediately on the new 
system, with my hands full of 
work. So behold me now, with 
my bedroom, in which there was 
a good light, fitted up with table 
and bench, working steadily at 
home, to my mother’s great delight. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
MR. GLOVER. 


I soon made the acquaintance 
of Mr. Glover. In pursuance of my 
plans, I presented myself at Mr. 
Rackstraw’s office every day at a 
certain hour, for the purpose of see- 
ing Jessie home. I had of course 
previously consulted Jessie, and she 
had acquiesced in the arrangement. 
It was a serious encroachment upon 
my working hours, but I made up 
for it in the night, and between sun- 
rise and sunrise I always performed 
a fair day’s work. On the very first 
occasion of my presenting myself 
at Mr. Rackstraw’s office, I found 
Mr. Glover there. Having sent in 
my name to Jessie, I waited in an 
outer room, the walls of which were 
lavishly decorated with paintings 
and photographs of actors and ac- 
tresses, in the proportion of about 
one of the former to twenty of the 
latter. As I was studying these, 
Jessie made her appearance, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Glover ; she was wav- 
ing him off lightly, and saying as 
she entered, 

‘No, thank you ; I will not trou- 
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ble you to-day. Chris has come to 
see me home.’ 

‘Oh,’ he answered, without cast- 
ing a glance in my direction. ‘Chris 
has come to see you home! Is 
Chris your brother ? 

‘No,’ she said, ‘ I haven’t a bro- 
ther or a sister in the world.’ 

He condescended to look at me 
after this, and held out his hand to 
me with smiling cordiality. I took 
it awkwardly, for I felt myself but 
a common person by his side. 

‘Chris and I must become bet- 
ter acquainted,’ he said. ‘I remem- 
ber now; I saw this young gentle- 
man at Miss West’s on the night of 
your performance there. He threw 
you two bouquets.’ Jessie nodded. 
‘ And very handsome bouquets they 
were, he continued ; ‘he eclipsed us 
all by his gallantry ; but I had no 
idea I was to have the pleasure that 
night of making your acquaintance, 
Jessie, or I might have entered the 
field against him, Any friend of 
yours must be a friend of mine.’ 

Then he bade us both good-day, 
without any attempt to press his 
attentions upon Jessie. Jessie ask- 
ed me what I thought of him, and I 
could not help answering that he 
seemed to be a gentleman, but 
made some demur to his address- 
ing her by her Christian name. 

‘Oh, that is the fashion in the 
profession,’ said Jessie carelessly ; 
‘there is nothing in that.’ 

‘ He is not an actor, is he, Jessie ?’ 

‘No; he is something in the 
City.’ 

This vague definition of many a 
man’s occupation, common as it is, 
was new to me, and I inquired what 
the ‘something’ was. Jessie could 
not enlighten me. I continued my 
inquiries by asking her how she 
knew that he was something in the 
City. He himself had told her, Mr. 
Rackstraw had told her, and young 
ladies whose acquaintance she had 
made at Mr. Rackstraw’s had also 
told her. 
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‘He is at Mr. Rackstraw’s every 
day, Jessie ?’ I said. 

‘Nearly every day, Chris,’ she 
answered, and closed the subject 
of conversation by saying that, at 
all events, Mr. Glover was a perfect 
gentleman. 

I did not find him to be other- 
‘wise ; he was uniformly courteous 
to me, and I could not make open 
complaint against him because his 
courtesy was of a kind which a su- 
perior yields to an inferior. He 
was a gentleman, and I was a com- 
mon workman; I chafed at it in- 
wardly, nevertheless. I would have 
avoided him if I could, but he 
would not allow me todoso. The 
second time I walked into Mr. 
Rackstraw’s office I met him at the 
door, and he fastened on to me. 
I had come for Jessie? Yes. Was 
I coming every day for Jessie? Yes. 
I had plenty of spare time then? 
Yes. 1 was fond of Jessie, he sup- 
posed? I answered as briefly as 
was consistent with bare civility, 
but I made no reply to his last 
question. He was neither surprised 
nor exacting. AsI did not answer 
the question, he answered it him- 
self. It was natural that I should 
be fond ofher; we had been brought 
up together as brother and sister, 
he had been given to understand ; 
yes, it was natural that I should be 
fond of her in that way—natural, 
indeed, that we should be fond of 
each other in that way. He had 
been given to understand, also, that 
we were not in any way related to 
one another; but he could see that 
in an instant, without being told. 
Jessie was a lady, evidently ; I might 
tell her he said that, if I pleased, 
for he was never ashamed of what 
he said or did ; Jessie was a lady 
in her manners, in her speech, in 
her ideas; and these things do not 
come to one by instinct, or even 
by education; they must be born 
in one. 

This and much more he said ; 
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conveying by implication (what in- 
deed I knew already) that Jessie 
was far above me, and (what I could 
not doubt) that he was a gentleman, 
and I was not. He had a trick of 
playing with his moustaches, which 
he continually curled into his mouth 
with his fingers as he spoke; and 
even at that early period of our ac- 
quaintanceship, I, in my _ instinc- 
tive dislike of him, thought there 
was something stealthy in the ac- 
tion. Standing before me, with his 
fingers to his mouth, Mr. Glover 
there and then commenced to ex- 
patiate upon a theme of which I 
heard a great deal afterwards from 
his lips: this theme was his good 
name, of which he was evidently 
very proud. There was nota stain 
upon it, nor upon that of any of his 
connections; he had never harbour- 
ed a thought to tarnish his charac- 
ter, which was above reproach. He 
did not express these sentiments in 
the words I have used, but these 
were the pith of them, and there 
was a distinct assertion in his utter- 
ances that he was much better than 
his fellow-creatures. I, listening to 
him, understood exactly what he 
meant to convey to my comprehen- 
sion: that even if we twain had been 
equal in station, his high charac- 
ter and stainless name would have 
placed him far above me. 

In a week from this time Jessie 
told me that Mr. Glover had made 
closer inquiries about me, and hear- 
ing that I was awood engraver, had 
expressed his intention of interest- 
ing himself in my career. I was 
not pleased at this; I did not wish 
to be placed under an obligation to 
Mr. Glover, and I muttered some- 
thing to this effect to Jessie. She 
seemed surprised, but made no 
comment upon it. Mr. Glover, 
however, was as good as his word. 
I received a letter from a master 
engraver, desiring me to call upon 
him, with reference to some work 
he wished to give me. The hour 
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fixed for the appointment was the 
hour at which I was due at Mr. 
Rackstraw’s. I had no choice but 
to comply; and I made arrange- 
ments that afternoon, not only to 
engrave some blocks of a superior 
description, but to submit sketches 
of my own, upon wood, for a Christ- 
mas story which was to be publish- 
ed that year. The interview was a 
long one, and when I arrived home, 
I was not pleased to find Mr. Glover 
chatting to my mother in our sitting- 
room. He had seen Jessie home, 
and, in compliance with uncle 
Bryan’s desire, had brought her to 
the door. An introduction to un- 
cle Bryan and my mother naturally 
followed, and thus he was intro- 
duced to the house. He asked me 
pleasantly whether I had made satis- 
factory arrangements, and confessed 
that he had been the means of in- 
troducing this better kind of work 
tome. He received my mother’s 
thanks graciously, and it made me 
mad to see that she thought it was 
a stroke of great good fortune to 
have won such a patron. What 
could I do but thank him also for 
the introduction? That I did so 
in an ungracious and even in a sul- 
len manner did not seem to strike 
him; Jessie noticed it, however. 

* You don’t seem pleased, Chris,’ 
she said, following me out of the 
room. 

‘I don’t know what my feelings 
are, I replied; ‘from any other 
hands than his, the work that I 
have received to-day would have 
delighted me beyond measure. 
But I had better not speak; it 
will be best for me to hold my 
tongue.’ 

‘Why ?” 

‘ Because I seem never to dare 
to say what I think; and I don’t 
like to play the hypocrite.’ 

‘You don’t say what you think,’ 
Jessie said, ‘ because you are con- 
scious that your thoughts are un- 
just.’ 
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‘Perhaps it is so; but I can’t 
make myself believe that they are.’ 

‘You haven’t a good opinion of 
Mr. Glover.’ 

‘I am not grateful for his patron- 
age; I don’t mind saying that.’ 

It would have been more truth- 
ful in me to have said that the in- 
stinctive aversion with which he had 
at first inspired me was fast chang- 
ing to a feeling of hatred. I hated 
him for his smooth manner, and 
hated him the more for it because 
it was impossible to find fault with 
it; I hated him for his civility to 
me, and hated him the more be- 
cause he refused to notice that my 
manner towards him, if not the 
words I used, plainly showed that 
I did not desire his friendship or 
patronage. But I could have multi- 
plied my reasons, which might have 
all been summed up in one cause 
of dislike—his attentions to Jessie. 

‘Don’t come to the Wests’ for 
me to-night, Chris,’ Jessie said, 
after a little quiet pondering. 

‘ Why not, Jessie ? I asked, with 
a sinking heart. 

‘ Because I don't want to be made 
more unhappy than I am already. 
Besides, you must devote your at- 
tention more to your work, and less 
to me. I am not the most im- 
portant thing in the world to you.’ 

‘You are, I said gloomily; ‘how 
often have I told you so! You 
don’t believe what I have said, 
then! I turned from her in sor- 
rowful passion. 

‘Chris, Chris,’ she said, ‘I am 
not, I must not be, your only con- 
sideration. You have other duties 
before you, and you must not for- 
get them or neglect them, as you 
have hitherto done.’ 

I thought she referred to my 
work, and I answered that I did 
not neglect it, and that I could 
perform great things if she were 
kinder to me. 

‘Am I not kind to you?’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘Is it my fault that you 
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are so wrapt up in your own feel- 
ings that.you are regardless of the 
feelings ofothers? Ifyou are blind, 
Iam not. If you are selfish, I am 
not. If you forget your duty, I 
shall not forget mine.’ 

These were the unkindest words 
she had ever spoken to me, and 
they were a terrible torture to me. 

‘Do I show myself to be blind 
and selfish,’ I said, ‘and do I for- 
get my duty in loving you as you 
know I love you, and in wishing 
to be where you are?” She did not 
reply. ‘ But perhaps,’ I added bit- 
terly, ‘ you have another reason for 
not wishing me to come to the 
Wests’ to-night.’ 

‘ What other reason ?’ she asked 
quietly. 

‘Perhaps Mr. Glover is to be 
there ; and the next moment I 
would have made any sacrifice to 
have recalled what I had said. But 
it was too late. How often do we 
plunge daggers into our hearts by 
inconsiderate words, rashly spoken, 
as these were ! 

Jessie looked at me swiftly, with 
a fire in her eyes which I had never 
seen there before, and with hot 
blood in her face ; but in another 
moment she was as white as death. 

‘Jessie I cried repentantly, 
seizing her hand. 

She tore it from me indignantly. 

‘I will ask him to come!’ she 
said, and left me, ready to kill my- 
self for my cruel injustice. 

That night I watched outside the 
house of the Wests’, and made false 
the words I had spoken to Jessie 
but a short time since, when I 
asked her if she thought I would 
play the spy upon her. I was care- 
ful that she should not see me, for, 
if she did, I felt that I should never 
have been forgiven. If I proved 
my words false, Jessie proved hers 
true. Mr. Glover was at the Wests’, 
and walked home with her. I wait- 
ed until she was in the house, and 
then I followed Mr. Glover at a 
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distance. I had no distinct inten- 
tion in my mind ; I simply felt that 
I must follow him ; he seemed to 
draw me after him. I have no 
doubt that, if a clear meaning could 
have been evolved from my whirl- 
ing thoughts, and had been shown 
to me, I should have been shocked 
at it. He walked for a couple of 
miles, and then hailed acab ; after 
that I wandered about miserably, 
without thinking where I was walk- 
ing, without thinking of the time. 
It was only when | found myself 
on a bridge six miles from Para- 
dise-row, and heard the hour 
strike, that I awoke to conscious- 
ness as it were and walked slowly 
home. The faithful mother was 
sitting up for me. 

* My darling child,’ she said, with 
a sob of grief at the misery she 
saw in my face, ‘where have you 
been? What has kept you out so 
late ? 

I put her from me in silence, and 
went into my room, and locked the 
door. As I did so, I thought I 
heard the door of my mother’s bed- 
room above open and close. But 
I dismissed the fancy, and went to 
bed with a heavy heart. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


TURK WEST'S APPEARANCE AT THE 
WEST-END THEATRE, AND ITS RE- 
SULTS. 


Ear y in the morning I watched 
for an opportunity to endeavour to 
make peace with Jessie. My mo- 
ther had been in great anxiety 
about me during the night, and had 
come down to my bedroom three 
or four times, whispering my name 
at the door ; but I pretended to be 
asleep, and as the door was locked, 
she could not enter the room. I 
passed a sleepless night, and toss- 
ed about in bed, longing for day- 
light. When it came, I rose and 
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commenced to work, and even in 
the midst of my great unhappiness 
I found comfort in it, for I loved 
it. At seven o’clock I heard my 
mother calling to me, and I opened 
my door. 

‘ At work so soon, my dear !’ she 
said, in a tone of exquisite tender- 
ness. 

I answered that I had a great 
deal of work in hand, and that it 
would not do for me to be idle. 
She sat by my side, and was say- 
ing meekly that her boy must not 
work too hard, but must take pro- 
per rest, when she broke down. 
Looking at her, I saw an expression 
of such yearning devotion in her 
pale face, such sweet and wistful 
love, that, softened for a moment, 
I laid my head on her shoulder, 
and sobbed quietly. Her tears flow- 
ed with mine. 

‘If I could help you, dear child? 
she murmured. 

‘You cannot—you cannot,’ I 
murmured in reply. ‘ Mother, Jessie 
must not go out this morning with- 
out my’seeing her. 1 must speak 
to her alone.’ 

Soon after breakfast, when uncle 
Bryan was in the shop, I heard her 
tell Jessie to wait in the parlour for 
a minute or two, and then I knew 
that Jessie was alone. I immedi- 
ately opened my door, which led 
into the parlour, and stepped to 
Jessie’s side. She did not look at 
me. 

‘I have come to ask you to for- 
give me,’ I said. 

‘What have I to forgive?’ she 
asked. 

‘You know,’ I answered. ‘ What 
I said yesterday about Mr. Glover. 
I did not mean it, Jessie ; I spoke 
in passion. It was cruel of me. 
Say that you forgive me, Jessie.’ 

‘It was unjust as well as cruel,’ 
she said; ‘ but I am not the only 
person you are cruel to. Do you 
know what time your mother came 
to bed this morning ?” 
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‘It was very late,’ I said remorse- 
fully. 

‘Have you any idea what she 
suffered while she waited up for 
you, Chris? Because you and I 
have quarrelled, is thata reason why 
you should be cruel to her?’ 

*I have been doubly wrong,’ I 
said, ‘but I have made my peace 
with her.’ 

‘Yes, that is easy with such a 
nature as hers; mine is harder,’ 

‘Still you forgive me; say that 
you forgive me, Jessie.’ 

‘Yes, I forgive you,’ she said 
coldly ; ‘ not because you were un- 
kind to me, for I deserve that, per- 
haps, but because you were unjust 
to me.’ 

I could extract nothing more than 
this from her, and I was fain to be 
satisfied. But I saw clearly enough 
that she was less cordial towards 
me than heretofore. The spirit that 
animated and sweetened our inter- 
course in the dear old days seemed 
to have fled, never to return. But 
I had something in my mind which, 
when carried out, might, I thought, 
be the means of reéstablishing my- 
self in Jessie’s favour. Her birth- 
day was approaching; in a fortnight 
she would be eighteen years of age. 
From the day on which Jessie had 
given me, as a birthday present, 
the silver locket, with the words 
engraven on it, ‘To Chris, with 
Jessie’s love,’ I had had many anx- 
ious consultations with myself as 
to what kind of gift I should give 
her on her birthday, and I had re- 
solved that a gold Geneva watch 
and chain would be appropriate 
and acceptable. I had seen the 
very thing I wanted in a jeweller’s 
shop, and the price asked for the 
pretty ornament—seven pounds— 
was not beyond my means, for I 
had been saving money for some 
time, and was now earning more 
than two pounds a week. On the 
very day on which Jessie and I 
made up our quarrel, I went to the 
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jeweller’s and purchased the birth- 
day gift, and gave instructions that 
on the inside of the case should be 
engraven, ‘From Chris to Jessie, 
on her eighteenth birthday. With 
undying love.’ In my state of mind 
nothing less fervent would satisfy 
me. Being attracted by a plain 
ivory brooch, in the form of a true 
lover’s knot, I purchased that also, 
and felt, as I did so, that that would 
complete our reconciliation. As I 
sat at my work after the transac- 
tion of this business, I thought of 
what had passed between me and 
Jessie when she gave me the silver 
locket, and I reproached myself 
very strongly for having uttered a 
word to give her pain. Was not 
the inscription, ‘To Chris, with 
Jessie’s love,’ sufficient ? I decided 
that it was, and I resolutely refused 
to harbour the words of Mr. Glover 
which came to my mind, to the 
effect that Jessie and I had been 
brought up as brother and sister, 
and that it was natural we should 
be fond of each other in that way. 
How, thought I, could I ever have 
been so mad as to entertain a doubt 
of Jessie? She was better than I, 
cleverer than I, and she saw faults 
in me which she wished to correct, 
and she was also naturally hurt at 
my suspicions of her. Well, I would 
never again suspect her; from this 
moment I would have the fullest 
faith in her goodness, her purity, 
her love. It was in this mood that 
I presented myself at Mr. Rack- 
straw’s office, somewhat doubtful 
of the manner in which Jessie would 
receive me, but resolved to show 
her in every possible way how 
truly I loved her and what faith I 
had in her. Mr. Glover was there 
of course, and we all three walked 
together from the office. That I 
abased myself before him is true, and 
it is quite as true, notwithstanding 
the resolution I had formed, that I 
despised myself for so doing. Jessie 
looked at me thoughtfully, and 
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seemed to be considering within 
herself whether she approved of my 
new mood. For this reason Mr. 
Glover found her a somewhat in- 
attentive listener to his confidential 
utterances, the intervals between 
which he improved by talking to 
and at me on his pet theme—his 
character and good name. Before 
we had walked a mile, Jessie pro- 
posed that she and I should take an 
omnibus home, as she was tired, 
and Mr. Glover left us. On our 
way she told me that Mr. Rack- 
straw had offered her an engage- 
ment on thestage. Did she intend 
to accept it? I asked; and she said 
that she had deferred her answer 
until after her birthday. 

‘I wish with all my heart,’ I said, 
‘that you were not going on the 
stage; not that there is any harm in 
it, Jessie, nor that there could be 
harm in anything you do, but be- 
cause it seems as if it will take you 
away froro us.’ 

‘Do you think,’ was the reply, 
‘that a woman has not an ambi- 
tion as well as a man? If I have 
a talent—and I really think I have, 
Chris—why should [ not turn it to 
good account? Besides, I have my 
plans. I owe money, Chris.’ 

‘To Mr. Rackstraw for your les- 
sons. Well, I can pay that, Jessie. 
All that I have is yours, and you 
don’t know how rich Iam growing.’ 

‘You are too good to me, Chris,’ 
she said, giving me her hand, which 
I took and held close in mine be- 
neath her mantle; in that moment 
all my trouble vanished, and a feel- 
ing of ineffable delight brought 
peace to my heart once more. 
‘Will nothing cure you ?” 

‘Nothing will ever cure me of 
loving you,’ I said, in a glad whis- 
per. ‘ You would not wish that.’ 

She turned the subject. 

‘I owe other money as well. I 
Owe a great deal to uncle Bryan ; 
he is poor, and I should like to pay 
him. But we'll not talk of this any 
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more just now, Chris; wait till my 
birthday comes.’ 

‘You will have a secret to tell 
me then, Jessie.’ 

‘Yes; I have thought a great 
deal lately of the letter I am to 
read for the first time on that day.’ 

‘And you have never had the 
curiosity to open it, Jessie? 

‘Oh yes, Ihave; but I have never 
opened it. I can be steadfast and 
faithful, Chris, as well as other peo- 
ple. Let us call in together and 
see Josey West.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said that little woman, with 
a shrewd glance at us as we en- 
tered, ‘ so you two lovers have been 
making it up?’ 

‘Don’t be foolish, Josey,’ ex- 
claimed Jessie. 

‘How do you know we ever 
quarrelled?’ I asked, in high spirits. 

‘ How do I know that it will be 
night to-night, you meant to ask. 
Because I’m crooked, you think I 
can’t see things perhaps. Have 
you seen Turk ?” 

‘No,’ I answered. 

‘ He has gone to your house to 
tell you something. I dare say he 
is waiting there for you. Here is 
a rose for you.’ 

I took and dropped it. 

‘ Ah,’ said the queer little crea- 
ture, ‘ because a rose is pretty and 
fresh, and smells sweet, you think 
it can’t prick you! ‘There, get 
along with you, Mr. Wiseacre, and 
mind how you handle your roses 
for the future.’ 

Turk had great news to com- 
municate, His chance had come. 
By a fortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances, an opening had oc- 
curred in a West-end theatre, and 
he was to make his first appearance 
there on the ensuing Saturday 
night in the new play that had been 
written for him. 

‘It’s a fluke, Chris, my boy, a 
fluke,’ he said, walking up and 
down the room excitedly ; ‘a sen- 
sation piece that the lessee thought 
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would be a great draw is a most 
complete failure, as it deserves to 
be. He must either fill his house 
with paper or play to empty benches, 
so he withdraws his sensation piece, 
and gives me a show. We came 
out without much ofa flourish ; but 
we shall astonish them, Chris, my 
boy. The simple announcement 
of a new play and a new actor at 
that theatre is sufficient to draw all 
the critics, and we shall have a 
great house and a great triumph. 
You shall come, Chris, my boy ; 
you shall come to witness the effect 
I shall produce. You shall go into 
the pit; here is an order for you. 
I don’t ask you to take a big stick 
with you—I scorn to solicit unde- 
served applause ; but at the same 
time every friend is a friend, and 
what's the use ofa friend if he isn’t 
friendly, eh, Chris, my boy?—a 
word to the wise ; you understand ; 
there’s no need of anything more 
betwixt ws. The piece will be 
wretchedly put upon the stage; 
there will be no scenery to speak 
of; the stock actors who play the 
other parts will be—well, no better 
than they should be, Chris, my boy, 
and, in addition, they will not be 
disposed to regard with favour a 
man who és an actor, Chris, my 
boy, and who comes to break down 
vicious monopolies and vicious 
systems. But what matter these 
small drawbacks to Turk West? 
They daunt not him! Resolved 
to conquer, he goes in and wins. 
Turk’s sun will rise on Saturday 
night, Chris, my boy, and ever 
after it will blaze—that’s the word, 
sir, Chris, my boy—blaze refulgent, 
and all the lesser suns shall pale 
before it.’ 

‘But if you should fail,’ I sug- 
gested. 

He glared at me in incredulous 
astonishment. 

‘ There’s no such word in Turk’s 
vocabulary, Chris, my boy. The 
man who goes in with an idea that 
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he will fail generally does fail, and 
deserves to fail. Is there any want 
of pluck in Turk West? Is there 
any want of stamina in him? No, 
no. It’s no game of chance that 
he plays. On Saturday night next 
he throws double sixes. And after 
that he'll be able to serve his 
friends.’ 

Did his family know of it? I 
asked. 

‘ Yes, they know of it,’ he replied, 
‘and those who can come will be 
there—in different parts of the 
theatre, Chris, my boy, strangers 
to each other. And old Mac will 
be there, with an oak stick ; it’s 
an off night with him. Here are 
a coupie more orders which you 
may like to give to friends,’ with 
most significant emphasis on the 
last word. 

I fully understood his meaning, 
and I gave the orders to persons 
who promised to applaud Turk on 
every available opportunity, and 
who, I have good reason for be- 
lieving, basely betrayed their trust ; 
but there are not more ungrateful 
persons in the world than those 
who go to a theatre without paying. 
The receipt ofan order has a baleful 
effect upon them ; it deadens their 
sense of enjoyment, and makesthem 
miserably hypercritical. On the 
following Saturday I made my way 
to the West-end theatre in a state of 
great expectation and excitement. 
Meeting witb a man in the streets 
who sold walking-sticks, I pur- 
chased the stoutest in his collec- 
tion, and, thus armed, seated my- 
self in the front of the pit, half an 
hour before the curtain rose. The 
theatre was quite filled before the 
performances commenced, and a 
fashionable company was assem- 
bled in the stalls and private boxes. 
I recognised several members of 
Turk West's family in different 
parts of the house, who stared at 
me stolidly, and made no response 
to my familiar nods. Debating 





with myself upon the reason of this, 
I came to the conclusion that they 
had resolved not to know any per- 
son on that night lest they might be 
set down as partisans of Turk, and 
thus tarnish the genuineness of his 
triumph. The conclusion was 
strengthened by the circumstance 
which I noted, that they seemed 
to be perfectly oblivious of each 
other’s existence; but there was 
certainly a family likeness in the 
sticks they carried. Studying the 
playbill, I found that a piece of 
some importance would be played 
first, and that Turk would not make 
his appearance until past nine o’ 
clock. I paid but little attention 
to the drama in which Turk was 
not ; my stick was as indifferent as 
myself; and the other sticks wit- 
nessed this part of the performance 
in mute inglorious ease ; neverthe- 
less there was a good deal of ap- 
plause when the curtain fell. About 
this time there straggled into the 
stalls and private boxes certain 
persons whom a communicative 
stranger who sat next to me, and 
who appeared to be a wonderful 
authority on all matters connected 
with the drama, pointed out as nota- 
bilities. 

The critics were the most inter- 
esting persons in my eyes, and I 
stared at them with interest, and 
with some feeling of disappoint- 
ment because they were so like 
ordinary mortals. I asked my 
neighbour what he thought of Mr. 
Turk West as an actor—when I 
mentioned the name of my friend, 
I consulted my playbill with the air 
of one to whom he was a stranger 
—and I learnt to my mortification 
that he had never heard of him. 
He did not seem to be very san- 
guine of the success of the new 
play or the new actor, and I was 
mean enough to agree with him. 
The title of the play was 7wice 
Wedded, or Torn Asunder ; and in 
due time the curtain rose for its 
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introduction to the audience. I 
cannot undertake to describe it, 
for the reasons that a good deal 
of it was not heard, that the actors 
and actresses were imperfect in 
their parts, and that the story 
was so involved and mysterious 
as to baffle description. The 
heroine, it appeared, had been 
twice married—once, many years 
ago to Turk, who had been torn 
from his wife, for no assignable 
reason, on the wedding-day, and 
who was supposed to have died in 
battle (what battle, and why he 
went to battle, were not explained) ; 
and afterwards to a person whose 
identity I was not successful in 
discovering. Turk piayed two cha- 
racters, an Irish servant and the 
first husband, who instead of dying 
in battle, as he should have done, 
had been confined in a madhouse, 
from which he had just made his 
escape. After a comic scene as 
the Irish servant, which was mildly 
tolerated by the audience, Turk 
came on in a high-peaked hat, a 
long cloak, and hessian boots, and 
hearing that his wife had married 
again, behaved in so mad a man- 
ner as to fully justify his long in- 
carceration. Being a very short 
man, Turk’s appearance in this 
costume was even in my eyes most 
ludicrous ; no effort of imagination 
could have made a hero of him, 
and as (for the sake of contrast, 
I suppose, with his other character) 
he spoke in the most lugubrious 
tone, the audience went through 
various transitions of feeling. First, 
they were, as I have said, mildly 
tolerant ; then they became impa- 
tient, then indignant, and then, 
there was something so really comic 
in the little man’s despair, they 
hooted and laughed at him. Di- 
rectly the feeling of derision came 
into play, even I knew that both 
Turk and his new and original 
drama were, in dramatic parlance, 
‘damned.’ An unfortunate word 
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which Turk used was taken up as 
a catchword by the audience, and 
they flung it at him with merciless 
enjoyment. They literally screamed 
with laughter when he was most 
serious, and even the critics threw 
themselves back in their seats and 
showed by their merriment (for 
critics are rarely merry) that they 
were tasting a new sensation. In 
vain the sticks rapped approval ; 
in vain did Turk’s friends endea- 
vour to stem the current. The 
knowing man who sat next to 
me declared, as he wiped his eyes, 
that he would not have missed 
this first night for anything. ‘It’s 
the richest thing I’ve ever seen,’ 
he said; and, like a coward as I 
was, I flung away Turk’s colours, 
and basely murmured that it was 
the richest thing 7 had ever seen. 
I was very sorry for poor Turk, 
and more so because he was so 
brave all through. He did not 
exhibit the slightest sign of dis- 
composure at this miscarriage of 
his ambition, but faithfully spoke 
every word of his part, until the 
curtain finally fell amidst peals of 
laughter ; and then the stage-man- 
ager came forward and stated that 
the new drama would of be played 
again. 

When I was out of the theatre, 
I was almost inclined to run away, 
for I felt that the verdict was a just 
one, and I was afraid that Turk 
might wish me to declare other- 
wise ; but I liked him too well to 
desert him. I waited for him near 
the stage-door, and so did a few 
other of his friends, who seemed 
to regard their big sticks, as I did 
mine, with gloomy disgust. ‘Turk 
soon made his appearance, and, to 
my surprise, with a cheerful count- 
enance. Not a word was said about 
his failure. We adjourned to a 
neighbouring tap, and talked of 
anything but the drama. Old Mac 
was there, enjoying his toddy, but 
he did not at first join in the con- 
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versation. Turk, also, was silent. 
Suddenly old Mac burst out : 

‘Hang it, my sons, let’s speak ! 
Turk, you acted bravely. I was 
never prouder of my profession 
than I was to-night when I saw you 
go manfully and artistically through 
your part in defiance of the sense- 
less howlings of the envious crew. 
If I could have broken all their 
heads with one blow of my stick— 
did you hear it going, Turk? I 
stuck to you, my son; I stuck to 
you like a man—I’d have done 
it! Dammee, I’d have done it, to 
see where the brains were. I'd 
have made a quarry with thousands 
of these quartered slaves as high as 
I could pick my lance! Thank 
you; I will. Another glass of 
whisky-toddy, miss—as before. As 
before! Here old Mac drew the 
back of his left hand across his 
eyes, and holding out his right 
sympathisingly, said: ‘ Turk, my 
boy, drown duli care! A _ small 
piece of lemon, if you please, miss. 
Here’s confusion to the rabble !’ 

‘ Now what’s the use of beating 
about the bush?’ demanded Turk, 
a little huskily. ‘I’m not such an 
ass as not to see that I’ve made a 
failure. Is Turk West going to 
bury his head in the sand, like an 
ostrich, and refuse to see it? Not 
he! Well, I’m not the first, and 
sha’n’t be the last. Pass me the 
pewter, Chris. It served me right. 
I ought to have taken more time ; 
I ought to have gone on by de- 
grees ; I ought to have stuck to 
my last. I’ve had my lesson, and 
I mean to profit by it. Mac, old 
boy, you and I will never meet 
again at Philippi. I’ve had my 
dream, and it’s over.’ 

‘The cloud-capped towers, the 
gorgeous palaces!’ murmured old 
Mac. 

‘ It was all the fault of the piece,’ 
said one. ‘What audience could 
be expected to stand such a hash ?” 

‘It wasn’t all the fault of the 
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piece,’ retorted Turk manfully. 
‘We were both to blame. It isn’t 
a first-rate piece. I can see that 
now ; but there’s merit in it, merit, 
my boy, although the subject is an 
unfortunate one. I’ve brought de- 
solation upon more than one breast 
to-night.’ He beat his own, and 
the action would have been lu- 
dicrous, but for the genuine tone 
in which he spoke. ‘ The author 
had set his all upon the hazard of 
the die, and I saw him rush from 
the side-wings, with the salt tears 
running down his face. What did 
I say I'd throw to-night, Chris, my 
boy? Double sixes? Well, I 
threw for both, and threw double 
blank. A nice bungler I am! My 
mind’s made up. Othello’s occu- 
pation’s gone! Turk West acts no 
more.” 

‘Nonsense, old fellow, non- 
sense!’ his friends remonstrated. 
* You'll think better of it.’ 

*T’ve said it,’ cried Turk, with 
stern resolve. ‘I act no more.’ 

‘In that case,’ said old Mac, in 
a tone of gloomy desperation, ‘I’ll 
take another glass of whisky-toddy. 
Little does the English stage know 
what it has lost this night !’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
JESSIE’S BIRTHDAY. 


THE morning of Jessie’s birth- 
day rose bright and clear. How 
well I remember it, and every tri- 
vial feature connected with it, 
which, apparently but little noted 
at the time, impressed itself inde- 
libly upon my mind! Often after- 
wards, in thinking of that day— 
and how many, many times have 
my thoughts dwelt upon it !—a 
rift of light has pierced the black 
cloud which overshadowed it, and 
I have seen myself, as I stepped 
into the street soon after sunrise, 
stooping to pick up a pin which 
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lay on the pavement. I have 
awoke in the night, sobbing in 
bitterest grief, and this smallest 
and most uneventful of incidents 
has been the clearest thing I have 
seen in connection with that day. 
Other incidents as trivial are clear 
to me—a costermonger wheeling 
his barrow, loaded with fruit; a 
policeman standing by a lamp-post 
chewing a piece of straw ; a woman 
who brushed past me humming a 
line of a song. I see the exact ar- 
rangement of the fruit in the cos- 
termonger’s barrow; the face of 
the policeman is as familiar to me 
as if he had been an intimate 
friend ; I hear the few words the 
woman hummed, with the precise 
and delicate intonations she gave 
to them. And yet, had these in- 
cidents occurred at the North Pole, 
they could not have been more 
utterly disconnected from the great 
and sorrowful event which made 
the day memorable to me. 

My mother had not been well 
during the past week, and for a 
day or two had been compelled to 
keep her room. On one of these 
days I had gone to Mr. Rack- 
straw’s office for Jessie, and had 
learned that she had left an hour 
before my arrival. Hastening 
home, I found her by my mother's 
bedside, nursing my mother. Hear- 
ing my step on the stairs, Jessie 
had come to the bedroom door, 
and had whispered to me indig- 
nantly : 

‘If I had been in your place I 
think I should have stopped at 
home with my mother, knowing 
what a comfort my presence was 
to her, instead of running after a 
foolish wilful girl.’ 

Before I had time for reply, my 
mother had called out, in her thin 
sweet voice : 

‘Jessie, what are you saying to 
Chris ?’ 

Then Jessie had left us toge- 
ther, and my mother, drawing 
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my head on her pillow, told me 
how kind and gentle Jessie had 
been to her, and made my pulses 
thrill with delight by her praises 
of the girl whom I loved with all 
my soul. Something noticeable 
had occurred within an hour after 
that. Going into the parlour down- 
stairs, I noticed that Jessie had a 
pair of new gold earrings in her 
ears. Now I was sure that she had 
not worn them when she met me 
at the door of my mother's bed- 
room. They were of a pretty and 
graceful pattern, and became her. 
I had not given them to her; who 
had? I looked towards uncle 
Bryan——but, no; he was not the 
giver, for his eyes were fixed upon 
them suspiciously and disapprov- 
ingly. It hurt me to see them in 
her ears, but I would not ask her 
about them, preferring the pain 
which lay in ignorance. _ Besides, 
I would show Jessie what confi- 
dence I had in her, by waiting un- 
til she chose to tell me of her own 
accord who was the giver. But 
Jessie said not a word on the sub- 
ject. 

On Jessie’s birthday my mother 
was better, although not quite 
well. We had arranged between 
us that there should be a little 
feast at home in the evening, in 
honour of Jessie, and that Jessie 
should not be told of it before- 
hand. I contemplated another 
surprise for Jessie, and I consulted 
my mother concerning it. 

* Nothing would please Jessie so 
much as having one of her friends 
at our little party.’ 

My mother looked doubtfully at 
me. Since we had lived in uncle 
Bryan’s house, no stranger had 
ever sat down at our table. 

‘I don’t think uncle Bryan can 
possibly object,’ I said. ‘ Itis only 
Josey West, Jessie’s best friend, 
and one of the kindest-hearted 
creatures in the world. Before 
you knew her five minutes you 
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would love her, and I believe she 
would even take uncle Bryan’s 
fancy, strange as he is.’ 

‘ Will you ask him, or shall I, my 
dear ?” 

‘You had better,’ I answered ; 
‘you have more patience with him 
than I. If he refused me, I should 
quarrel with him perhaps. Tell him 
she’s deformed, and as good as 
gold.’ 

A few hours afterwards my mo- 
ther said, 

‘Your uncle says we can do as 
we please. He consents, my dear.’ 

‘Ungraciously, of course,’ I 
added ; ‘but never mind, so long 
as Josey is here. Not a word to 
Jessie, mother.’ 

I enjoined secrecy also on 
Josey West, who was really glad of 
the opportunity of making my mo- 
ther’s personal acquaintance. 

‘I shall throw my arms round 
her neck,’ said Josey, ‘and kiss 
her the moment I see her. And as 
for you,’ she added, with a fair dis- 
regard of sequence in her speech, 
‘you are a wise young man. Now 
what made you think of me at 
all ? 

‘ Because I knew it would please 
Jessie,’ I answered honestly, ‘and 
because I want to make Jessie’s 
birthday the happiest day in her 
life and mine.’ 

She pinched my cheek merrily, 
as though she understood my 
meaning. 

I had fully resolved that on that 
day I would ask Jessie to be my 
wife. Tortured almost beyond en- 
durance by the doubts and diffi- 
culties which surrounded me, I 
had in some way gathered cour- 
age to look my position steadily 
in the face, and the moment I did 
so, the way seemed clear before 
me. I became strengthened im- 
mediately, and the fair promise 
which hope held forth appeared 
realised in anticipation. I set 
aside all obstacles for future con- 
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sideration, and mentally leaped 
out of the entanglement of feeling 
which had brought so much discom- 
fort into our lives. ‘It is for me to 
speak,’ I thought, ‘and to speak 
plainly and manfully.” I painted 
the future in the fairest colours. 
My prospects of success were 
growing brighter and brighter ; my 
sketches for the Christmas story 
which had been intrusted to me to 
illustrate were approved of by the 
author and the publisher, and I felt 
I only wanted opportunity to rise 
far above the sphere of life which, 
in the natural course of things, I 
could have expected to occupy. 
‘Jessie’s love for the stage,’ I 
thought, ‘and her wish to become 
an actress, only arise from her 
thoughtfulness of her future, and 
from her state of dependence on 
uncle Bryan. Well, I can clear 
away all doubt; I can offer her a 
good home ; and I can release her 
from uncle Bryan, and, ifshe wishes, 
can pay him what she thinks she 
owes him.’ I resolutely closed the 
eyes of my mind on my mother’s 
declaration, that whereverourhome 
was, uncle Bryan must share it. I 
knew too well that it would be im- 
possible for Jessie and me to be 
happy together, with him as a mem- 
ber of our household. All these 
things could be considered and 
settled by and by, when Jessie 
had promised to be my wife. I 
reproached myself that I had not 
spoken plainly to her before now; 
I had, as it were, driven her by my 
faint-heartedness to do what she 
might not have done, if she had had 
a protector whom she loved and 
who loved her. <All this and other 
reasoning of the same nature I 
carried out exactly in the way 
which best suited my hopes, and 
at length I lay in my cloud-built 
castles at peace with myself ; for it 
was not to be doubted that my 
dearest wishes would now be sure- 
ly realised. I had an instinctive 
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consciousness that Josey West was 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
position of affairs between Jessie 
and me, and knowing her to be my 
friend, | was convinced that she 
would have warned me if she had 
had any doubt of Jessie’s affection 
for me. 

So that it was all clear sailing. 
What would come, would come, 
but the bliss which I should pre- 
sently taste of, knowing Jessie to be 
mine and mine only—the bliss 
which I was enjoying already in 
anticipation — was all sufficient. 
Outside our own two personalities 
there was nothing else to be con- 
sidered. Nothing else? No one 
else? No; for this one greatest 
of all joys secured, all difticulties 
which once seemed to threaten to 
mar its fulfilment mzs¢ melt away, 
as surely as snow melts before the 
sun. I pleased myself with this 
commonplace metaphor, and utter- 
ly overlooked the common sense of 
things (common sense, indeed, in 
this case being the very slave of 
sentiment)—utterly overlooked the 
possibility that the current of others’ 
feelings, of others’ likes and dis- 
likes, of others’ ideas of right and 
wrong, could run in a different di- 
rection from that down which I 
was sailing with my hopes realised. 
It is thus, I suppose, sometimes 
with otherselfish natures than mine. 

I was up and out early in the 
morning. I could not sleep the 
night before, and wishing to give 
Jessie a bouquet of fresh flowers, I 
had determined to walk to Covent- 
garden to buy them. I had a bou- 
quet made of the sweetest and 
loveliest flowers, and I took it 
to our house by the back way, 
and hid it in my workroom. How 
many times I looked at it, and 
how in every delicate leaf I found 
a sentiment which formed a con- 
necting link between me and Jes- 
Sie, it is unnecessary here to de- 
scribe. In the afternoon I had to 
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go to the jeweller’s for the watch for 
Jessie, the inscription on which 
could not be completed before ; and 
when I held it in my hand and read 
the words, ‘From Chris to Jessie, 
on her eighteenth birthday. With 
undying love,’ I saw Jessie’s beau- 
tiful eyes looking into mine, and I 
uttered an exclamation of delight 
which must have satisfied the jewel- 
ler that his work was approved of. 
Then there was the ivory brooch 
shaped in the form of a true lover's 
knot. Perhaps Jessie would allow 
me to fasten it in the bosom of her 
dress, as she had allowed me to 
take the ribbon from her neck, 
which was now round mine, with 
the locket she had given me on my 
birthday. No one but I had yet 
seen or knew of these offerings of 
love. It was to be a day of delight- 
ful surprises. 

I was at home with my flowers 
before breakfast. 

‘What made you go out so early 
this morning, Chris?’ Jessie inquir- 
ed over breakfast. 

‘That's a secret,’ I answered gai- 
ly; ‘you shall know to-night.’ 

My mother had already question- 
ed me in private, and I had easily 
satisfied her. Something unusual 
occurred when we had finished 
breakfast. Jessie went to uncle 
Bryan’s side, and spoke to him. 

‘Do you know it’s my birthday 
to-day, uncle Bryan?’ 

‘I have heard so.’ Then after a 
short pause: ‘ May it be a day of 
good remembrance to ycu !’ 

Nothing more; not a kiss, not 
even a hand-shake. And yet she 
invited it in the tenderest manner, 
as she stood before him, bright and 
beautiful, in a new light print dress, 
with a small lilac flower. I never 
see a dress with such a pattern 
without an odd sensation at my 
heart. She did not move from the 
spot until he, after some mental 
communing, I think, turned from 
her and went into the shop. I ex- 
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perienced a feeling very much like 
hatred towards him for his hardness 
and insensibility. 

My mother took Jessie’s hand. 

‘ May your life be bright and hap- 
py, dear child 

She hid her face in my mother’s 
bosom for a little while in silence; 
then she raised her face, and they 
kissed each other. Ah, the world 
was bright with such a flower in it! 

‘And you, Chris?’ she said pre- 
sently, holding out her hand to me. 

‘I shall wish you nothing until 
to-night,’ I said, with an effort of 
great self-restraint, ‘except in my 
heart.’ 

She nodded, and smiled, and then 
busied herself about the room, in- 
sisting that my mother should sit 
and rest while she did the work of 
the house. But my mother, laugh- 
ing, said that she could not allow 
it, as Jessie would find out all her 
secrets ; then ensued fond coaxing 
and teasing, which ended, as I was 
afraid it would do, in my mother 
whispering to Jessie that we were 
going to have a little feast that night 
in her honour, and that Josey West 
was coming to spend the evening 
with us. 

‘A nice one you are to keep a 
secret,’ I called merrily after them 
as they went out of the room with 
their arms around each other’s waist, 
like mother and daughter; ‘it’s a 
good job I didn’t tell you every- 
thing.’ 

What with my work and other 
duties, I saw but little of Jessie 
during the day ; and in the evening 
I dressed myself in my best, and 
went for a walk, with the intention 
of not coming home until past eight 
o'clock, when Josey West would be 
at our house, and when everything 
would be prepared to celebrate 
Jessie’s birthday in a befitting man- 
ner. I carried out my programme 
faithfully, and entered the parlour 
with a beating heart and flushed 
face. The room was very bright. 


Fessie Trim. 


My mother had on her best cap 
and dress, and in the rapid glance 
I cast at uncle Bryan, who was be- 
hind thecounter, as I walked through 
the shop, I fancied I detected some 
change for the better in his appear- 
ance; I fancied also that he ex- 
pected to see some one with me. 
Josey West was in the parlour, and 
the dear little soul was holding my 
mother’s hand in hers with tender 
feeling. They were already the 
best of friends. My mother stood 
on tiptoe to look over my shoul- 
der. 

‘Whom for, mother ?’ I asked. 

‘I was looking for Jessie, my 
dear. -Hasshe not been out walk- 
ing with you ?” 

‘No, mother.’ 

‘Ah, exclaimed Josey West 
briskly, ‘ she'll be in presently. I 
dare say she is going to surprise 
us with something.’ 

Unable to keep my secret any 
longer, I said that I had something 
to surprise Jessie with when she 
came in ; and I brought the flowers 
from my work-room, and placed 
them on the table. Then I showed 
them the brooch and the watch ; 
before I knew it, Josey had open- 
ed the case, and read the inscrip- 
tion, and pointed it out to my 
mother. 

‘And is it so, really?’ Josey 
asked tantalisingly. : 

‘Why, you knew it was so,’ I 
answered, very hot and red. 

And my mother left Josey, and 
came and pressed me fondly in 
her arms. 

But where was Jessie? She was 
nowhere in the house. 

‘Perhaps she’s at mine,’ sug- 
gested Josey; ‘run round, and 
bring her. I dare say she’s waiting 
for you there. This with the 
wickedest of laughs. 

But Jessie was not at Josey 
West’s house, nor was she at home 
when I returned. Our perplexity 
soon turned to alarm. We looked 
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at each other, to see whether any 
one of us held the key of Jessie’s 
absence ; my suspicions lighted on 
Josey West, but a frank look as- 
sured me that I had no right to 
suspect her. For an hour I walked 
about the street watching for Jessie. 

‘Can anything have happened 
to her?’ my mother asked. 

Uncle Bryan was in the room 
when my mother spoke. He 
also, in his own way, shared our 
alarm. 

* Mother,’ I said, inspired by a 
sudden thought, ‘ if Jessie comes 
while I am away, do not let her 
go out again. I shall not be 
long.’ 

My thought was to go to Mr. 
Rackstraw’s office to make in- 
quiries, although I knew full well 
that the office was closed hours 
ago. But I could not remain still. 
As I turned to go from the room, 
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a boy’s voice in the shop arrested 
my steps. He was inquiring for 
Mr. Bryan Carey and my mother. 
Uncle Bryan, answering the lad, 
came in with a letter, addressed to 
my mother. I saw that the writ- 
ing was Jessie’s, and I took the 
letter from his hand. 

‘I must open it, mother,’ I said. 

The letter contained these 
words : 


‘IT have gone away, and shall 
not return. Forgive me for all 
the trouble I have brought among 
you, but I think I have not been 
entirely to blame. Do not be sorry 
that I have gone; I have caused 
you too much pain already. It 
will be useless, if you find where I 
am, endeavouring to prevail upon 
me to return. I would starve rather 
than enter the house again. 

‘JESSIE.’ 


THE CORN-EAR TO THE CORN-FLOWER. 


A FABLE, 


(From the French.) 


——_—_—__ 


‘CUMBERING the ground!’ So spake a ripened ear 
Unto a scarlet poppy flowering near ; 
‘What use art thou? By me man, fortified, 


Lives and renews his toil.’ 


Meekly replied 


The corn-flower thus: ‘Soothed by my influence, 
The sleeping hind forgets awhile the sense 

Of all his woes, and in a golden dream 

Sees happy futures dawn.’ 


F’en such thy theme, 


Cold egotist or worldling, who wouldst blame 
The poet's art. The lightest verse whose aim 
Is to soothe human sorrow, and give scope 
In wounded hearts even to transient hope, 


As full of use, I claim. 
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—__~_ 


‘ LE style, c’est lhomme’—given a 
man’s writings, behold the man. 
If not universally applicable, Buf- 
fon’s aphorism is sufficiently com- 
prehensive to embrace nine-tenths 
of mankind in general, and every 
anglicised Bengalee in particular. 
Your English-speaking Baboo runs 
riot in his newly-acquired language, 
and plays with it as many fantastic 
tricks as a valet in his master’s 
court-dress. Essentially an imita- 
tive animal, the Bengalee under- 
graduate, government clerk, or ma- 
gisterial functionary, repeats with 
more or less accuracy the idioms, 
allusions, and phrases which he has 
picked up in the course of his desul- 
tory reading, and misapplies them 
with an audacity worthy of the Iron 
Duke when expressing himself in 
French. But whatever the language 
wherewith he clothes other men’s 
thoughts, dimly understood by him- 
self, the Bengalee can no more re- 
main concealed than the Tartar 
with the Parisian veneer who passes 
himself off for a Russian. His 
speech bewrayeth him ; his style is 
as hollow, pretentious, and inflated 
as himself, and is the faithful and 
unflattering mirror ofthe inner man. 
From a bundle of letters written 
by young men at the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, by government servants of 
various grades residing, some in 
the Presidency town, others in the 
Mofussil, by christianised natives, 
and by men of different pursuits 
and social status, a few, drawn at 
random, will suffice to show how 
very superficial is the impression 
yet made by Western ideas, how- 
ever fluent and copious the diction 
that reflects their shadow. The 
first, addressed to the editor of a 


Calcutta newspaper, is a puff of the 
liberality of a kinsman in establish- 
ing a village dispensary : 

‘ An outbreak of cholera has al- 
ready spreaded, still seems raising 
furiously in some of the neighbour- 
ing villages. Its real cause owing 
to the grand marriage ceremony of 
a zemindars son. The havock 
made by its appearance though 
small in number, yet as it rapidly 
day by day attacking every house 
the result may be at last the de- 
struction of many lives which is 
inevitable. Has not prompt and 
immediate medical assistance be 
made by the zemindars of B——. 
How much benefit the Baboo 
has conferred materially on the 
people of V—— by recently esta- 
blishing a Dispensary adjacent to 
his house, in spite of the protesta- 
tions made by the old class. Many 
persons owe their existence to its 
establishment. Almost 15 persons 
have already been swept away by 
the cruel hand of death, over 
which medicine could do no effect 
to arrest the progress of the fell 
disease. The Dispensary medicines 
not being adequate to meet the 
wants of the sufferers, our bene- 
volent zemindars without asking 
the Government for further assist- 
ance, which they thought would 
probably cause a great delay as 
reductions being the topics of the 
day, immediately bought about 500 
rupees medicine which is made 
known to the Civil Surgeon of D—. 
It is a pity that the Civil Surgeon 
is silent on the matter. He should 
have officially stated to the Govern- 
ment of such voluntary acts of 
charity of our enlightened zemin- 
dars for the welfare of the people. 
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If such benevolent acts are taken 
notice of by the higher authorities, 
then it would be an encouragement 
to these zemindars as well as an 
example to others.’ 

Another correspondent, who has 
‘completed [his] education in the 
language of Tully, the philosophy 
of Voltaire, and the amplification 
of Dr. Johnson, the great Lexico- 
nian phraseologist,’ aspires to be- 
come the dramatic critic of the 
journal alluded to, and gives the 
following taste of his quality : 

‘ Yesterday night I had the plea- 
sure to witness the performance of 
the Shibpore Ramabhi Shaik Opera 
by the amateur party at Shibpore. 
There were present about one hun- 
dred and fifty native gentlemen. 
The actors highly pleased the audi- 
ence by fitly playing their own 
parts. ‘The characters of Dasara- 
tha, Ram, Soomuntra, Kaikayee, 
and Monthora, are masterpieces. 
The actors who represented these 
characters spoke and acted from 
real feelings according to the ebbs 
and flows of passion. ‘The dis- 
tresses of Dasaratha were trans- 
ferred to the general account of 
humanity. The evil effects of 
Polygamy, the perennial spring of 
all evils, were brought home to 
the mind of every man present on 
the occasion. ‘There is not an iota 
of doubt that the performance had 
a good moral tendency. The con- 
cluding events were sad, painfully 
sad, but their pathos is extreme. 
Ram is not willing to stay a jot. 
He instantly made up his mind to 
roam in wilderness wearing barks 
of trees and clotted hair and Da- 
saratha died of a broken heart 
brooding over the unhappy separa- 
tion of his son brought about by 
Kaikayee through the machina- 
tions of Monthora.’ 

A Madras gentleman, who signs 
himself ‘Mercator Castri Sancti 
Georgii,’ considers the one thing 
needful to the prosperity of Fort 
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St. George is a lighthouse on the 
Palicut Reef: 

‘Considering the great advan- 
tages to Commerce that ensues 
from the just disposition of Light 
Houses where no incongruity of 
Order inaugurating anarch or ship- 
wreck is the result, is much to be 
wished, and where the one Pithias 
voter which enables such Public 
Measure to be carried out: I trust 
that such arrival of an Epistle to 
your public organ, leaving open to 
the Landgrave all his other bureau 
of Damons to, in their capacity, 
aid in the construction, as after- 
wards is their civil place to make 
or realise its profitable tendencies 
and veritable gains. ‘The Port of, 
or Roadstead of Madras as it is 
surnamed, I guess with these ap- 
pliances for redeeming it from its 
great lethargic sleep, as a younger 
sister in the new roll of utility, 
could be so made by the Calcutta 
Merchants, conducing to which 
when unsupported by the local 
Government of Madras, which his- 
tory tells us is our parent Go- 
vernment or ex: seat of Rule. 
That place with its great historic 
fames and its bearing by its more 
appropriate term the Patron Saint 
of the national arms is innocuous 
on its own conditions, and would 
require very much the dog string 
leading upon this proclivity as an 
appeal for help upon this topic’— 
And so on through a whole sheet 
of closely - written unintelligible 
gibberish. 

Returning to Bengal, we find a 
student at the university modestly 
asking for a gratuitous copy of his 
favourite newspaper, which, in a 
previous letter, he characterised as 
‘the well of English out of which 
[he drew] bounteous eloquence 
and by the subsequent sale or loan 
on payment enlarged the narrow 
border of [his] pecunious means.’ 
The editor, it seems, had not had 
the politeness to answer this letter, 
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for ‘Lector Amicus’ thus com- 
mences : 

*‘ With reference to my three suc- 
cessive applications begging the 
favour of a supply of your much 
esteemed journal free of charge, I 
regret to say that I still stand in the 
dark as to theirs. Notwithstanding 
your protracted silence which has 
half annihilated my hope of suc- 
cess, I have not as yet given my- 
self up to despair from the con- 
sideration that as a man of judicious 
understanding you would come to 
no hasty conclusion on any sub- 
ject however trivial unless having 
it duly weighed and measured, and 
that where the intellectual weal 
being is concerned you shall be 
influenced by your more generous 
and nobler feelings. Benevolence 
is god-like. Please give bearer a 
copy.’ 

The next effusion is from a na- 
tive Christian in a government of- 
fice, and was addressed to the ma- 
gistrate of the district : 

‘Honoured Sir,—With due re- 
spect I beg leave to ask the favour 
of your most kindly excusing me 
the excess unlimited liberty I shall 
take. In the first place, I am to 
say that I am a Tea-toter on Oath 
being out ofit. I beg that my two 
brothers is just come to see me, 
one of them the Hd. Clerk of Com- 
missener and the other 3rd Clerk. 
I beg that I have sent my servt. to 
hotel but it is closed—if you kindly 
pardon me of asking a little of 
Brandy I shall myself exceedingly 
thankful and shall return to-morrow 
with 1000 thanks also you will save 
me from every disgrace in front of 
those are come.’ 

An inmate of the General Hos- 
pital complains of his rest being 
disturbed by the Indian starlings: 

‘Most likely when you read the 
heading of this you will say what 
rubbish what does the sick man 
now want. Sir, you have an Eng- 
lishman’s heart so do what you 
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can for the dying and sick—in the 
Compound of the Hospital they are 
some noble trees—and many thou- 
sands of birds lodge in them—the 
consequence is all night the noise 
from these birds (mynahs) is so 
great no man can obtain any rest 
—they commence at 11 oclk and 
last till 6 in the morning—I am 
certain hundreds of men deaths 
are injured through this cause—a 
little powder and a few shots we 
could getrid ofthis terrible nuisance 
or Hydra monster from Styx—fire 
at them about 4 oclk in the morn- 
ing—Government would be the 
gainers as sick man would obtain 
rest and. soon leave the Hospital. 
The truly and miserable system 
now is to reduce and cut away all 
comforts from the poor sick man 
is really shocking—no man will go 
in who can stay out.’ 

‘An Essay on Charity’ is offered 
as ‘a contribution for a littery co- 
lumn or poet’s Corner :’ 

‘ Naturally we are blind to our 
own faults, they remain as it were 
screened from our sight, while the 
least flaw in the character of our 
neighbors appear as the smallest 
speck is seen ona block ofice. We 
defame them and publish what bad 
they do with a delight; but when in 
their turn they happen to find fault 
with us, we take half a dozen sub- 
terfuges to avoid their calumny, and 
tell perhaps many tales to hide our 
faults—thus is human nature per- 
verse and continually at war with 
truth. These ruminating thoughts 
came on my mind last night in 
hearing a party of young men (Ben- 
gals !!) vilifying the character of 
ourdeparted townsman——. Poor 
creatures! they little know how 
heavy a sin it is to talk ill of the 
dead. It is not perhaps too much 
to say that of the many folks now 
living I am one intimately ac- 
quainted with the life and manners 
of the deceased Baboo. That he 
was liberal and a friend to the poor, 
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his death-bed bequests prove be- 
yond doubt—that he was honest, 
there is no one to complain of 
being cheated and defrauded by 
him is a sufficient evidence—and a 
man that is honest and liberal is 
the best work of his Maker.’ 

Now for a song ‘composed under 
the special inspiration of the Muse’ 
by one who modestly declares that 
he is ‘ apparently no stranger to the 
Parnassian heights, but rather an 
experienced rider upon “a horse 
with wings,” as also a hard drinker 
of the Pierian spring : 

* PRINCE ALFRED THE SAILOR, 


From pole to pole, the billows roll 

In boistrous jubilee, 

And Galatea brave, floats o'er the wave 
And laughs at the Indian sea, 

When the cold winds sweep, on themighty 


deep, 

The Royal Sailor sings, 

And the chorus sweet of the Neptune's 

child 

Through the vault of heaven rings. 

He fears not the blast, as Galatea fast 

Towards Calcutta speeds on, 

For when tempests rage and loud winds 

blow 
And the foam is white ; full well does he 
know 

That he is the sea god's son.’ 

Of the second stanza, in which 
‘the Nereids play on the sun-lit 
spray,’ it may suffice to give the last 
five lines: 

‘ From his native home, does Alfred roam, 

But when his voyage is done 

He anchors at length on his native shore 

Where the charms of his mistresses court 

The smiles of the Sea god's son.’ 

‘ A would-be Special Correspon- 
dent’ proposes to supply ‘a never- 
failing fountain of news of wide- 
world sympathy ; for example : 

‘A fortnight ago the young of a 
Tiger has been seen in the small 
jungle of T—— by its inhabitants. 
They have been put to great trou- 
ble and fear of falling victims into 
its enormous jaws on their way 
home or out at night, as many of 
them bear eyewitness of its running 
off with a goat or sheep in its mouth 
almost every night from their places; 
I therefore solicit the kind attention 
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of the Police authorities to adopt 
immediate measures to kill the 
beast in question, and to order the 
local inhabitants to cut off their 
jungles. This will not only prevent 
the like beasts to come in future, 
but will also keep the place free 
from impurities. Or do you, Sir, 
bring your “ Brown Bess” as Nim- 
rod and slay this Herod of four 
feet.’ 

‘ An Impartial Critic’ furnishes a 
specimen of his impartiality : 

‘Our present Commissioner Mr. 

is a mere puppet into the 

hands of his learned assistant Babu 
He could appoint a man to 
a post without the least considera- 
tion of his character and ability, he 
would dismiss a man without any 
shortcoming on his part, he would 
decide a case without waiting fora 
moment to weigh the arguments 
both for and against, he would do 
anything at the instance of his as- 
sistant who, if I be allowed to say, 
has made an entire conquest of 
Mr. With due deference to 
the high talent of the Babu I make 
bold to say that he has abused 
that entire confidence which Mr. 
-——has placed in him. Occupy- 
ing as the Babu does a high posi- 
tion among us he should not play 
fast and loose with his master and 
thus degrade himself and bring dis- 
credit upon the whole class of edu- 
cated natives whose type he may 
very likely be taken to be... . He 
abhors bribery no doubt but he is 
given too much to zefotism. The 
Babu must satisfy his friends and 
relatives at all hazards. . . . In fine 
I can hardly refrain from saying 
that Mr. —— should now open his 
eyes and be rather guided by his 
own lights than follow the Wisp of 
Willow and #fsi dixi of his able 
assistant who exercises in these 
days an undue influence.’ 

Here follows a puzzle for the 
benefit of those ingenious idlers 
who profess to decipher the enig- 
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matical advertisements in the agony 
column of the Zimes. It isa letter 
addressed to the manager ofa col- 
liery by a young man who has re- 
ceived a high-class English educa- 
tion, and is supposed to be an ap- 
plication for appointment to a post 
in which a familiar knowledge of 
the English language would be 
useful : 

‘ My dear Sir,—I am did to you 
be that name many prayed for you 
—you necessary for that person you 
are of a B—— cleark have been 
keep you are vary kindness of all 
person that Englishman you are 
keep cleark and many others in the 
cooty and with you always also 
cleark backwards that ceark if you 
are keep them in the cooty—never 
he can not attentively have been, 
your works are have been and the 
person are very bad man you are 
keeping whenever are goodly for 
you a man who be able to explain 
to English you are keep them in 
kooty in manager chali-caheb to 
take as bid a person to stan. that 
person to live a Chora the person 
of manager bad man not—the per- 
son is very gentleman he know 
bengal languish manager can not 
understand for that reason he is 
very sorry. C— — little caheb to 
keep bid a person English man 
keep you also the person have been 
keep you the person to you B—— 
one years are not keep you this 
understand you—you will be a 
work it is have been generally.’ 

‘ The effects of ignorance’ is the 
title of a ‘ leader-article’ tendered 
to the ‘illuminous editor’ for ‘the 
quadrated pages’ of his ‘ light-bear- 
ing journal:’ 

* A few days back we read some- 
where in the National Paper, that 
the moonseif of S—— together 
with the Head moonshee of the 
sub-collectorate of A , have 
been sent hand-cuffed to C—— 
for trial, on a charge of torturing a 
lad whom they suspected of having 
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stolen a gold-bracelet from a child. 
Some of our readers, specially the 
younger class of very little experi- 
ence, have manifested their greatest 
surprise. they took this to be en- 
tirely of an exceptional case, a 
parallel instance can hardly be 
found to confirm their hypothesis 
though they may turn all the tab- 
lets of ancient and modern history. 
Whilst in fact such being the daily 
occurrence among the Judicial, as 
well as executive officers, and such 
of their Amlahs [officers of the 
Court] who have a shadow of in- 
fluence in the Mofussil. the in- 
stances are so very numerous, that 
I can no way be disposed to take 
the one in question neither an ex- 
ceptional nor a rare case. Let me 
illustrate few instances to substan- 
tiate my dogmatical assertion. there 
are some influential officials who 
are mere tools in the hands of their 
pet subordinates. Of whom one 
has often been heard declare always 
and invariably before all in his 
Cutcherry, without the least re- 
serve, that he does this and that 
apparently against his own convic- 
tion, simply because his favorite 
Baboo, whom he can confide with 
everything, says it is otherwise. .. . 
Conceive Raw youths! to what ex- 
travagant extent the poor people 
suffer in the Mofussil from the ap- 
parent clap-trap sound judgement 
of such officers, whe have neither 
sense nor art to hide their own art. 
Let discordant feelings with each 
other be smothered into death, and 
pray withall your might and strength 
to the authorities to relieve your 
helpless brethren from those clever 
people.’ 

An Ayah, through the medium 
of a clerk accustomed to English 
correspondence, returns thanks to 
her late mistress for giving her a 
gratuity of four rupees a month for 
one year : 

‘I humble submission beg leave 
to request to your honor that I am 
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about six months is severely sick. 
the rupees 4 four which you supply 
me that my four Gollmohors, up- 
stair God, downstair you, and 
many thank for Lady’s fother and 
mother. Iam your poor old ser- 
vant. If I go to any Gentleman 
for my Service they are telling me 
you are to old Woman now you 
out of Service, and oblige I am 
yours most obdent maid servant 
*Doo.Loo Ayah for Lady.’ 


After that a little poetry may be 
a relief : 
‘ BATTLE oF SEDAN. 


At noon, before the sun's bright hue 
Moist was the grass with nightly dew 
Clear was the Meuse, green was the plane 
Of Sedan, ere the hostile train 
Like flood rushed in, with sword in hand, 
Firing cannons; majestic band! 
The hery Franks, by Mahon led 
Their hearth, their home went to defend. 
Ah, loud is the peal, it deaf’ns my ear ; 
Rushing the Prussoes, to me’t appear, 
When the foes are hotly fighting 
Wounded fell flat Mahon gasping. 

* 7 * 


The field is red with heroes blood, 
As if there were a purple flood. 

Loaded with dead, Meuse flowing high 

Far brighter than the scarlet dye. 

The hands and legs, the chest and crest, 

Like weeds floating o’er her gory breast. 

The hills and woods, the glades and dales, 

Resound the orphans loud bewails, 

Village and town, they all are rife 

With cries of mother daughter wife.’ 
And so on for fifty lines or more. 

‘A LawStudent’ approves of cer- 
tain strictures passed upon a de- 
cision of the High Court : 

‘ Believe me when I say that 
rightly or wrongly my predilections 
are on Englishmen of your sturdy 
complexion which offers a striking 
contrast to the creamy temperament 
of my countrymen. My humble 
opinion might be accounted for, 
constitutionally strengthened by 
the influence of company. Be this 
as it may, I am grieved to find a 
break in the anticipated welding of 
the conqueror and the conquered, 
both sprung from a common stock, 
while the Great Town Hall har- 
monious gathering is not yet ‘wo 
months old, 1 cannot sufficiently 
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regret the misapprehension which 
stands in the way of progress and 
good government. The Native 
hebdomidals take exceptions to 
your judicious critique . . which re- 
minds me of the futility of words 
to keep pace with the electric cur- 
rent of thought... You need not 
be surprised that the thin-skinned 
patriots of the land are smarting 
under your probe, for yours is 
not the policy to make us drunk 
with honor and debauched with 
praise.’ 

The ‘ Inspector and Translator’ 
of an Indian Potentate is anxious 
to contradict the report of his 
master’s death : 

‘In the obedience of H. H. the 
Maharana of D I put my pen 
to express your mistake, which you 
have done into the Copy of 22d 
August. Whereas death took away 
his son of life, you have written 
wrongly that the Maharajah of 
P—— went to be mourner for the 
recently deceased Maharana of that 
State. Hence I trouble your hu- 
mane consideration that kindly. 
take care for future, about the fail- 
ing, and oblige me by the advis- 
able answer as soon as you can, by 
which means I can defer the mis- 
take of your paper by the mind of 
H. H. the Maharana of D——.’ 

Under the heading, ‘ A Curious 
Discovery,’ a Native country gen- 
tleman thus announces the suicide 
of an intimate friend : 

* Baboo died a most curious 
death—as we know not what other 
name to call it. On the evening of 
last Kali-poojah, when he was en- 
joying a high mirth, a character 
very scarce in him, with a few 
select friends of his own, near his 
dwelling, one of the company read 
some figurative narrations which 
engrossed so much so the hearers 
about, I know not why, that the 
deceased in particular shed tears. 
After the carousal was over, every 
one went home direct, and in the 
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next morning Ze only was found 
stone dead, when the wonders of 
the whole family did not only rose 
to the highest pitch, but in an un- 
speakable degree of dumb regret 
the matter remained untold till 
nearly half the day. At last one 
of the family members resuming a 
spirit of boldness determined to 
get some how or other a clue to 
the cause that led to the so sudden 
demise of their very dearly near 
pillar of the family. On a personal 
search of the deceased a little 
scrap was found containing this, 
that “I die a reluctant death for 
reasons to remain untold to others.” 
Strange that such whims sometimes 
creep into the heart of such a one 
as he was.’ 

Then follows a record of the de- 
ceased’s virtues and acts of benefi- 
cence. 

A native penny-a-liner’s descrip- 
tion of an execution next comes 
to hand, and may fitly termi- 
nate this string of pearls of little 
price : 

‘I propose sending you a few 
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lines for publication (in the way of 
news). Wellheregoes! Abruptly!!! 
Yesterday morning at 6} oclock a 
Mahommedan was executed for 
the murder of a woman whom he 
swindled of her jewels and then 
cruelly murdered. I was out of 
my bed at 5} oclock and strolled 
out into the cool morning breeze, 
with a sheet of paper and a pencil 
as I was bent on scraping together 
a little news for you. The poor 
fellow was taked to the place of 
execution precisely at 6 oclock, 
his hands were bound. He then 
ascended the scaffold, his feet were 
then bound which occupied the 
hangman about 2 minutes. He 
then remained still for about 2 
minutes, when suddenly the trap 
fell and he was launched headlong 
into eternity. There was a large 
gathering of natives about two 
thousand or thereabouts, and a few 
Europeans. ‘The weather here is 
agreeably cold, and the morning 
breezes are very refreshing. But 
my breakfast is calling loudly from 
the top of the table.’ 


MEMORY. 


---—-—_~?>-- 


No beauty seems such pleasing tints to cast 
As that which gently halos o’er the past. 

E’en as a moonbeam weaves a sweeter sight 
Than that which kindles in the noonday light, 
Memory doth her lunar radiance shed 

O’er scenes and faces now to presence dead, 
Investing each with tints of added grace, 

And sweetly lighting each endeared place. 


And so no echo falls with sweeter strain 

Than that which thrills the disused harp again ; 
No note within the soul that will not swell 

The symphony ; no thought that does not tell 
Its joy, when memory attunes the lay 

Sung on some happy season far away, 

Or when some skilful hand repaints the scene 
Once clad in all the garb of light serene. 





THROUGH A FUDAS WINDOW. 


——_—_—_ 


CHAPTER I. 


I aM not cruel. I distinctly re- 
quire that to be understood and 
believed. Granting, as I grant it, 
that I do possess the detective 
faculty strongly, and that I have 
cultivated it with advantage during 
many years .of an arduous and re- 
sponsible career as a bank inspec- 
tor, I deny that I am thereby to be 
convicted, or justly suspected of 
being unnaturally cruel. Of course 
I like to find that I am in the 
right, and I take an honest pride in 
proving my case ; but I am as cau- 
tious as any man living to listen 
to reason only, to distinguish be- 
tween instinct and prejudice, and I 
have the solid consolation, when 
my friends hint that mine is a ta- 
lent of a very dangerous kind, of 
knowing that if I have been a terror 
to evil-doers, I have also frequently 
been a tower of strength to inno- 
cent persons in circumstances of 
an unfortunate and equivocal na- 
ture. Neither am I prone to think 
evil of my fellow-creatures, though 
I have found persons who hold 
the converse of the proposition 
about the thief, the hedge, and 
the constable to be true, and that 
a man whose business it has been 
to find out dishonesty where it 
existed suspects everybody in a 
subordinate position, and with op- 
portunities of actual or prospective 
malpractices. 

So large a proportion of the per- 
sons I have had to deal with have 
been honest men, that I have a 
better opinion of my fellow-crea- 
tures than I would venture to ex- 
press to the very shrewd amongst 
my acquaintance. 


There are few men of whom I 
entertained a better opinion than 
of Michael Quinlan, who, twenty 
years ago, was appointed manager 
of the ‘Tubber branch of the Uni- 
versal Bank of Ireland ; an estab- 
lishment which I served in the 
capacity of inspector. Michael 
was a jolly, hearty, outspoken big 
fellow, with a handsome face and 
a fine manly figure, which threat- 
ened to become rather too heavy 
for the moderate -priced horses 
which he could afford to ride ; 
this was, I believe, at that time, 
his only present grief or future ap- 
prehension. His salary was not 
large, but he was satisfied with it. 
He had a happy home, a pretty 
wife—their marriage had been enor- 
mously imprudent, and a thorough 
success—three children, a sweet 
temper, and a contented mind. He 
was a popular man in the small 
society of the small place in which 
his lot was cast; the society and 
the place were alike big enough 
for him; and on the whole, though I 
never intended to persuade myself 
that I should have been contented 
with the conditions of life which 
perfectly satisfied him, I was in the 
habit of thinking Michael Quinlan 
a decidedly enviable person. 

Michael had a strong affection 
for me, and an extensive belief in 
me. He dreamed no dreams and 
he built no castles for himself; but 
he saw visions of extraordinary 
brilliancy on my account, and 
erected gorgeous edifices for my 
future habitation. 

He had two favourite notions 
about me, which he cherished with 
pertinacious fervour—one was, 
that I was ‘a fellow whom nobody 
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could deceive ;’ the other, that I 
was ‘a fellow whom nobody could 
beat.’ 

‘If that were the case, Mick,’ I 
said to him once, ‘I should do tre- 
mendous things. Alexander or Na- 
poleon could ask no more than 
unfailing penetration and invinci- 
bility. With them there would be 
nothing to fear from friends or ene- 
mies.’ 

‘Don’t bother with your chaps 
out of history,’ was Michael’s re- 
ply to my sententious disclaimer ; 
and indeed Mick’s forte was not 
historical, philosophical, or any 
other kind of literature. ‘It’s not 
Napoleon or Alexander you ought 
to take pattern by, but Rothschild 
or Malcomson. They're the boys 
for you, Jack—making money in 
sackfuls in a peaceable way, not 
killing and murdering other people 
for it.’ 

I did not trouble Mick with my 
views upon war loans, but I did 
suggest to him that a very con- 
siderable gap lay between the po- 
sition of a bank inspector and that 
of a capitalist, and that he had 
better not make too sure, on pain 
of disappointment, of my filling up 
that gap. But he was invincibly 
sanguine, and wound up his re- 
marks on this occasion with the 
unfailing argument that a fellow 
like me, whom nobody could de- 
ceive and nobody could beat, ought 
to be able to attain to anything he 
set his mind on. He was rather 
disappointed when, as time went 
on, it did not appear that I had 
set my mind on anything particu- 
lar, but remained a bank inspector 
still; but it was always an occasion 
of rejoicing when, in the routine 
of my business, I went to Tubber, 
and, the formality of inspection 
over, had time for a long talk with 
the ever-contented and sanguine 
Mick. 

Mrs. Quinlan was a quiet little 
woman, endowed with a grand fa- 
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culty for listening, or at least for 
being present while we _ talked, 
without either talking herself or 
looking affronted. If we asked her 
questions she gave us answers,— 
I don’t know whether they were in- 
telligent, but 1 remember that they 
were short; and she concocted 
whisky-punch with a practical com- 
prehension of the laws of propor- 
tion rarely attained by a woman. 
She was as happy, as content, as 
her husband; and I do not re- 
member to haveseena shadowupon 
her face, or noticed the smallest 
interruption of her placidity of tem- 
per, except on one occasion. It 
was the.second day of one of my 
visits to Tubber, and the weather 
was detestable. I was Michael 
Quinlan’s guest, and when I came 
down rather late to breakfast, I 
found Mick looking ruefully at a 
cloak in an advanced condition of 
moistness, which he was hanging 
over the back of a chair by the fire. 

‘It’s wringing wet,’ said Mick, 
‘and so’s her gown, I’m sure, and 
her stockings too. If she doesn’t 
get her death some of these days, 
it’s a wonder.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say Mrs. 
Quinlan has been out such a morn- 
ing as this? I asked, looking at the 
rain, which came down against the 
parlour-windows, and was caught 
up and spattered about anew by 
the sweeping wind. 

‘Out! said Mick. ‘Of course 
she was out; she’s out every morn- 
ing in the year—hail, rain, or sun- 
shine. The devil himself would 
not keep her away from eight- 
o’clock mass.’ His tone had as 
much admiration as vexation in it, 
and he turned the steaming cloak 
with a gentle touch. While he 
was speaking Mrs. Quinlan en- 
tered the room, and he continued 
jestingly, ‘ We’re a punctual pair, 
Rosy, aren’t we, you to mass and 
I to the hunt, and never miss a 
day ?” 
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There was no answering smile 
upon his wife’s face, nor did she 
speak to him; but with a brief 
‘ Good-morning’ to me, she took 
the cloak off the chair and carried 
it out of the room. She came back 
immediately, and we sat down to 
breakfast ; but Mrs. Quinlan’s gra- 
vity remained unaltered, though 
Michael was in high spirits. I 
wondered whether it could be that 
her husband’s harmless stupid jest 
had annoyed her, and whether I 
ought to take this as a lesson on 
that difficult subject—a woman’s 
humour. I could not quite make 
it out, for Mrs. Quinlan’s manner 
appeared to me sad rather than 
sullen. I had forgotten all about 


it before I bade Mick good-bye 
that evening, and started on the 
mail-car for Dublin; but the little 
insignificant scene recurred strange- 
ly to me afterwards. 


* * 


I was at Birmingham, in the ordi- 
nary course of business, six months 
later. I had gone to a small hotel, 
favourably known to me, intending 
to sleep there and visit our Bir- 
mingham branch on the following 
day. ‘The weather was very fine, 
and though the suburbs of Birming- 
ham were not at that time tempting 
for an evening stroll, or provoca- 
tive of poetic meditation, I could 
not remain alone in the dull inn 
parlour, whose windows command- 
ed a view of a paved street, and a 
warehouse opposite, of apparently 
unlimited dimensions, for its long 
rows of dingy windows stretched 
beyond my line of vision. I left 
my dreary sitting-room, and as I 
went through the wide square hall, 
on one side of which was the bar, 
I glanced at a rack hanging upon 
the wall, in which letters to the ad- 
dress of persons staying at the inn 
were placed, to be claimed by their 
owners. ‘The rack was secured by 
a network of wire, fastened with a 
small padlock. 
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I did this accidentally. I was 
not expecting letters. I had not 
given my address at this hotel ; and 
of the names which caught my re- 
markably quick eye, not one was 
known to me. I went out of the 
door with my mind suddenly a- 
wakened to an association of ideas 
which had been far enough from it. 
Something had made me think of 
Michael Quinlan. It was the post- 
mark on one of the letters—Tubber. 
I had taken no heed of the ad- 
dress, but had a vague notion that 
it was a woman’s name. ‘I must 
write to Michael,’ I thought, ‘one 
of these days; and I walked on 
with a whimsical fancy of how ill 
at ease he would find himself if he 
should be transferred to a busy 
English manufacturing town like 
this rich, ugly, vulgar Birmingham, 
where leisure seemed so scanty and 
money so plentiful. 

I walked on and on, and did not 
fail to discover that a fine summer 
evening makes beauties of its own 
out ofthe least-promising materials, 
and was returning, tired and sleepy, 
to the hotel, when a fly, driven 
rapidly along the road by which I 
had come, was pulled up a few 
yards in advance of the spot I had 
reached, and a man jumped out 
and took his way up the street. 
He was a tall man, flashily dressed, 
with that peculiar jerky tightness 
about his gait—whether belonging 
to the legs or the trousers I never 
can quite make out—characteristic 
of third-rate sporting men. The 
fly remained stationary, and as I 
passed it slowly I perceived it had 
still a tenant—a lady, evidently 
young, and, as even the brief op- 
portunity I had of looking at her 
showed me, handsome. I saw a 
profusion of auburn hair, a bright 
complexion, large, bold, dark eyes 
and white teeth, liberally displayed 
by the smile—not at all bashful— 
with which the owner of these 
charms recognised my look, too 
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long and too direct for good man- 
ners. I looked back once or twice 
before I reached my hotel, and on 
the second occasion the lady’s bon- 
net was protruding from the win- 
dow, and she had not withdrawn 
it when I lost sight of the fly by 
turning in at the doorway. 

In the hall I perceived the man 
of sporting exterior who had got 
out of the fly. He was speaking 
to a florid young lady, entrenched 
behind the marble-topped shelf 
whereon numerous glasses and bot- 
tles displayed themselves,and above 
whose head hung lemons in nets 
and dried herbs in bunches, form- 
ing a sort of triumphal arch. His 
voice expressed impatience ; hers, 
seconded by the look and attitude, 
the imperturbability of a strong po- 
sition. He evidently wanted some- 
thing which it was in her power to 
procure, and about which she was 
in no humour to hurry herself. 

‘Mr. Jackson will be here pre- 
sently, sir,’ she said calmly, touching 
up the silver label of a spirit bottle 
with a piece of chamois leather as 
she spoke. ‘He has got the key. 
James’—to a waiter hovering in the 
open door of the coffee-room— 
‘take this gentleman’s orders.’ 

I was the gentleman; so I ex- 
plained that I had engaged a bed- 
room in the house, and named my 
requirements. Her previous inter- 
locutor showed every sign of im- 
patience while I was speaking, and 
I looked at him with no great fa- 
vour. He was a man of about 
forty, with bushy reddish hair, small, 
keen, gray eyes, a hooked nose, 
and a harsh red complexion. He 
had thick whiskers, darker in colour 
than his hair, and was a specimen 
of ‘slang’ from head to foot. 

While I was speaking to the 
waiter the florid young lady put 
aside her piece of chamois leather 
and leaned against the bar, with 
her hands folded, totally regardless 
of the impatient person near. When 
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I had done, she said to the slang 
person : 

‘Here is Mr. Jackson; you can 
speak to him about your letter.’ 
And then, diving into a recess out 
of sight, she presently emerged and 
presented me with a handsome 
plated candlestick, containing one 
of those dumpy wax-candles which 
are now among the things of the 
past. 

In the mean time, Mr. Jackson 
—who was mine host, as I then 
discovered—and the stranger had 
exchanged a few words, and the 
former had unlocked the wire frame 
which covered the rack with the 
letters, and was looking for an in- 
dicated address, the stranger assist- 
ing him. I took my candle, bade 
the florid young lady good-night, 
and had turned towards the stair- 
case leading to my room, when I 
heard the landlord say : 

‘You're quite right, sir; here it 
it is. “ Miss Kate Whelan. To be 
kept till called for.” Postmark 
Tubber.’ 

On the following day, my busi- 
ness being concluded too late in 
the afternoon to admit of my leav- 
ing Birmingham that night, I de- 
voted myself entirely during the 
evening to writing out my report, 
and clearing off some arrears of 
correspondence. Next morning I 
left Birmingham by the first train 
for Liverpool, and on getting out 
at the terminus, I perceived that 
the impatient gentleman and the 
handsome lady were among my 
travelling companions. 

I don’t think the man recognised 
me, but I have no doubt the woman 
did. I had allowed my conscious- 
ness of her beauty to be sufficiently 
evident to secure myself a place in 
her remembrance. Her companion, 
whose eager impatient manner was 
an exaggerated edition of what it 
had been on the previous occasion, 
was urging the porters to speed, 
and gesticulating angrily at the lug- 
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gage van, while she stood apart, 
with a superb air of indifference, 
and I began to make my way along 
the crowded platform, portmanteau 
in hand. She was quite as hand- 
some as my passing glimpse had 
led me to suppose her to be, and 
of a fine stately presence. She 
stood totally unconcerned among 
the crowd. A small travelling-bag, 
with the initials K. W. painted in 
white, was beside her onthe ground. 
Inside the gaping mouth of the 
luggage-van I saw two or three 
boxes marked with the same ‘ K. 
W.’ I thought, ‘ The landlord said 
the letter was for Miss Kate Whe- 
lan ; that is her name, no doubt. 
I suppose the man is her brother.’ 
I had passed the van, and ought to 
have been nearly out of the station, 
but I yielded to a temptation of 
curiosity —or perhaps something 
more—and turned back to have 
another look at her, on pretence 
of having left something in the car- 
riage. There she was, standing 
still, with an amused and conscious 
smile upon her face, which made 
me aware that she saw and com- 
prehended my manceuvre. She was 
handsomer than I thought at first ; 
indeed I do not know that I have 
ever seen a more boldly-beautiful 
face. The features were as fine as 
the colouring, and the expression, 
at once cunning and daring, made 
it as remarkable as it was attractive. 
‘A daring *woman, and a danger- 
ous,’ I thought, as I took a last 
look at her; and finally marched 
off with my portmanteau, just as 
her companion joined her, with a 
porter wheeling a truck laden with 
luggage. 

My destination was the Railway 
Hotel, just round the corner, where 
I proposed to await the hour of de- 
parture of the Dublin boat; and I 
had arrived there, and was looking 
out of the coffee-room window, 
when I saw a fly, with the same 
batch of luggage on the roof that 
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I had observed at the station, pass 
the hotel door. A waiter was stand- 
ing on the lower step, and I saw 
him exchange a familiar salutation 
with the driver. Immediately after- 
wards he entered the coffee-room, 
and began to lay the cloth for my 
dinner. 

‘I wonder where those people 
are going with all that luggage,’ I 
said. 

‘Just gone by in a fly, sir? Go- 
ing to New York by Cunard liner, 
sir.’ 

How he knew—by what cabalis- 
tic code of signals the driver had 
conveyed this intelligence to him 
(for Iam sure they had not spoken) 
—I have no idea. 

On arriving in Dublin I found 
several letters awaiting my return. 
Only one was of importance. It 
was marked ‘ Private—immediate.’ 
These were its contents : 

* Tubber, 

‘Dear Jack,—For God’s sake 
come down at once ! I am in dread- 
ful trouble. Don’t lose an hour.— 
Yours ever, 

* MICHAEL QUINLAN.’ 


CHAPTER II. 


‘ Don’r lose an hour.’ Many an 
hour had been lost already, for 
Michael Quinlan’s letter was three 
days old when I read it. The 
brevity and urgency of it inspired 
me with serious fear. I did not 
feel the least doubt about the na- 
ture of the trouble he was in: it 
was connected with the bank. I 
knew instantly there was caution 
as well as agitation in the absence 
of all indication of the reason of 
this urgent appeal. A domestic or 
personal matter Quinlan would have 
found time and words to define; 
indeed, would hardly have applied 
to me about; whereas he would 
surely seek me in any business 
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emergency. It was impossible for 
me to leave Dublin on that day, 
but I wrote him a note, almost as 
brief as his own, announcing my 
intention of starting the next morn- 
ing, and explaining that my absence 
had caused the delay. 

In those days the railway had 
not extended to Tubber, though it 
was in course of construction, and 
the last twenty miles of my journey 
were performed by mail car. This 
vehicle, painted bright red and re- 
markably well horsed, passed the 
bank on its way to the coach office, 
and duly deposited me at the door, 
at five o'clock in the afternoon of 
a bright summer’s day—a day which 
contrasted strangely with that on 
which I had last taken leave of 
Michael Quinlan. He was not at 
the door to meet me when I got off 
the car; and a face which I saw 
looking over the wire-blind on the 
right of the hall-door was strange 
to me. 

‘The master’ was expecting me, 
the servant said; and I found him 
in a little room at the end of the 
passage, where he kept a medley 
of papers, riding equipments, boots, 
and garden seeds. 

I could not have believed it pos- 
sible that such a change could have 
been wrought by anything but se- 
vere bodily illness as that which I 
witnessed in Michael Quinlan. His 
figure looked shrunken, his face was 
pinched and haggard, his eyes dim 
and restless—he looked like a man 
in the wasting stage of a fever. His 
manner was as singular as his ap- 
pearance ; he seemed to shrink 
from me involuntarily, after the 
eagerness of his appeal that I should 
come to him. 

‘Out with it, Mick,’ said I, as 
soon as he had closed the door ; 
‘tell me at once what ails you. 
Bank business of course ?’ 

‘ Bank business, sure enough,’ he 
answered. ‘ The worst trick For- 
tune has ever played me. There’s 
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a thousand pounds missing, and I 
can’t trace it to any one, or tell 
how it’s gone, any more than the 
dead.’ 

‘A thousand pounds ?” 

*No less, indeed.’ 

Michael Quinlan and I stared at 
one another for a few moments in 
silence ; and the poor fellow’s teeth 
chattered. I never saw greater 
misery in a face. 

‘Does any one know of this?’ 
was my first question. ‘ As you say 
missing, 1 conclude there has been 
no robbery, no violence.’ 

* Robbery, but not violence,’ said 
Mick ; ‘ unless I took it myself in 
my sleep, I don’t know how it was 
done, as you'll see when I tell 
you the particulars; and not a soul 
knows it. I thought it best to keep 
it to myself, until I could get your 
advice, and I knew you'd come 
before I had to send in my re- 
turns.’ 

* Does your wife know it ?” 

‘No,’ said Michael, with some 
hesitation and a remarkable change 
of countenance, ‘she does not. 
She knows there’s something on 
my mind, of course, but that’s not 
altogether new.’ He went up to 
the narrow window which looked 
into the dusty street as he spoke, 
and sighed heavily. 

‘Not altogether new, Mick?’ 
said I, with what may seem an 
unwarrantable digression from the 
serious matter in hand. ‘ But it és 
altogether new. What's up?” 

‘ Never mind now,’ said he; ‘one 
trouble’s enough at a time for any 
man ; too much for a fellow like 
me—as weak as water.’ He was 
not so strong in mind as in body, 
certainly ; still this judgment pass- 
ed on himself by Michael Quinlan 
surprised me not a little. He went 
on impatiently : 

‘The money is gone, and I’m 
accountable. I don’t know what 
to do. I did not tell her, because 
I thought if you could not help 
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me to trace it, it would be time 
enough to acquaint her with the facts 
when it was discovered that we were 
ruined.’ 

‘Certainly,’ said I, ‘quite time 
enough. Sit down and tell me all 
the particulars.’ 

There were no remarkable fea- 
tures about the Tubber branch of 
the Universal Bank of Ireland. 
The incident which I record here 
took place before the era of deco- 
rative furniture and artistic fittings. 
The two rooms which formed the 
bank premises, supplemented by a 
kind of den in which the messenger 
passed his time, opened on one 
side of a rather broad hall, with an 
inner swing door. On the other 
side were the two sitting-rooms 
occupied by Michael Quinlan’s 
family, and the small apartment in 
which our conference was being 
held. The ‘bank parlours,’ as the 
outer and inner offices were called, 
had barred windows, and in the 
inner room, in addition to a door 
of communication, there was a con- 
trivance for the effectual protec- 
tion of privacy, consisting ofa sheet 
of glass in a hinged frame let into 
the wall, in fact a square glass door 
about two feet wide, just above the 
writing-table, with desk and draw- 
ers, at which Michael Quinlan was 
in the habit of sitting when occu- 
pied in the inner room. By means 
of this honestly-avowed peep-hole, 
he could at all times command a 
view of the outer office, see all in- 
comers and outgoers, and observe 
the proceedings of the two assist- 
ants who, with the messenger and 
himself, constituted the staff of the 
Tubber branch of the Universal 
Bank of Ireland. Let into the wall 
at the end of this room was an iron 
safe, with the appearance and ar- 
rangements of which I was quite 
familiar. A few heavy chairs, and 
a sofa covered with black hair- 
cloth of most uninviting aspect, 
placed under a glazy and fly-spot- 
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ted map of Ireland, broke the 
blankness of the wall opposite to 
the windows. The condition of the 
room remained entirely unchanged 
since Michael Quinlan’s discovery 
of the robbery, and it was quite 
clear it had been effected without 
any violence. He opened the safe, 
and showed me the spot where the 
money had lain—a locked cash-box 
and some small account-books were 
on the shelf. I inquired into the 
circumstances and nature of the 
deposit. The money had been re- 
ceived in two sums, from two per- 
sons, on two several accounts, and 
had been placed in the safe in due 
course by Michael’s own hands. 
In those days it had not yet been 
made the rule in country banks to 
enter the number or specification 
of notes sent for deposit, and Quin- 
lan could not give me exact infor- 
mation concerning the purloined 
money. He was perfectly certain 
of only two facts : that there was a 
Bank of Ireland note for one hun- 
dred pounds and a Bank of Eng- 
land note for one hundred pounds 
among the number, and that they 
had both been paid in by the same 
person. The largest amount in 
Universal notes wastwenty pounds, 
but there were some tens, and se- 
veral one-pound notes. Both de- 
positors were farmers, whose farms 
were within a few miles of Tubber, 
and from each it would have been 
possible, no doubt, to obtain exact 
information on these points. But 
maintenance of secrecy, for the 
present at all events, was of the 
first importance to the chances of 
detection and to the prestige of the 
bank. I said very little while Quin- 
lan was explaining the unfortunate 
occurrence to me, and every mo- 
ment his manner became more and 
more embarrassed, and less like 
that of a man talking to a friend. 
He felt the influence of my official 
capacity, and so did I. That was 
indisputable, inevitable ; our com- 
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mon-sense forbade our struggling 
against it. 

I questioned Quinlan closely con- 
cerning his keys, and the careful- 
ness of his custody of them. His 
replies increased the difficulty of 
accounting for the robbery. The 
key of the safe was kept in the 
centre desk of the writing-table, 
whose patent key Quinlan wore on 
his watch-chain. He was positively 
certain that he never was without 
the chain and the key; he slept 
with his watch under his pillow 
always, and the key of the mana- 
ger’s room lay on a table by his 
bedside. He had hardly been out 
of the manager’s room during the 
day on which he had placed the 
money, since stolen, in the safe, 
and he had discovered the theft 
within twenty-four hours. What 
had he been doing in that time? 
He gave me an account of his pro- 
ceedings, with the difficulty and 
hesitation which we should pro- 
bably all experience if called upon 
for a narrative of every hour of a 
day which, during its passage, we 
had no reason to suppose would 
be distinguished in the future from 
other days ; but with an additional 
trouble and disheartenment in his 
manner, arising from the relative 
position in which he and I were 
placed. I was quite aware that the 
question which it was on his lips to 
ask me, but which he had not the 
courage to utter, was: 

‘Do you suspect me of having 
taken this money ?” 

On my part, the answer which I 
should have dearly wished to make 
was, ‘Not only do I not suspect 
you, but I am absolutely certain 
you are innocent.’ But I could 
not speak any more than he. I 
had no right to listen to my strong 
prepossession in Michael Quinlan’s 
favour. It was my duty to con- 
duct the investigation of this loss 
according to the rule in these cases, 
first considering where the oppor- 
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tunity for guilt lay, and proceeding 
thence to the motive which would 
presumably have led to the utilisa- 
tion of the opportunity. In the 
present instance, the opportunity 
was certainly Quinlan’s, and sup- 
posing him to be guilty, the crime 
must be relegated to one of two 
categories, the transparently simple, 
orthesuperlatively audacious. That 
Michael Quinlan discerned some- 
thing of my thoughts was plain to 
me. The distance of his manner 
increased ; he made no reference to 
the excitement of feeling, the con- 
fidence of friendship, which had in- 
duced him to send for me, but when 
I paused in my prolonged and pain- 
ful questioning, he kept a constrain- 
ed silence. 

The unavoidable delay in my 
arrival had complicated Quinlan’s 
position by inducing him to defer 
the intimation which ought to have 
reached head-quarters before this 
time, and in this there was a seri- 
ous element of danger. That he 
should make up the deficit, I knew 
of course to be impossible. With- 
out having a definitely accurate 
knowledge of Quinlan’s circum- 
stances, I felt certain he had no 
savings, and I knew his wife had 
had no ‘fortune, as the smallest 
pittance used to be called in Ire- 
land in those days. Nothing but 
black unmitigated ruin awaited 
him, even ifhe were not suspected 
of the robbery, which seemed al- 
most inevitable; for I could not 
hope to inspire others with the 
confidence that, under a surface 
uneasiness, I knew I really felt in 
his innocence. It was only in- 
stinctive, and one cannot impart 
instincts. 

Having heard Quinlan’s narra- 
tive, I proceeded to question him 
about the other persons in the ser- 
vice of the bank, and I may as well 
simplify matters at once by remark- 
ing that only one of them is neces- 
sary to my narrative. 
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‘ What sort of person is your new 
cashier? (This employé had been 
in the service of the bank for three 
months only.) 

‘A highly-respectable, quiet 
young man. I don’t see much of 
him at off-times ; he’s bookish, not 
in my line at all, and the only hu- 
man being I ever knew Rosy to 
take a dislike to without reason.’ 

‘Indeed! Does Mrs. Quinlan 
dislike him ?” 

‘ Yes, it’sallawoman’s nonsense ; 
we need not mind that. The point 
is, I do not suspect him. He made 
his cash all right, and he went away 
as usual that day, and I missed the 
money before he came next morn- 
ing. Besides, our safe is the last 
patent, you know; his keycouldnot 
open the inner compartment.’ 

‘You are quite sure you were 
alone in this room at the time when 
you locked the safe, after having 
counted the money, and that you 
could not have put the money into 
the safe and left it unlocked for any 
interval during which you were out 
of the room ?” 

‘ Certainly ; I am quite sure,’ re- 
plied Quinlan. ‘ Duggan ieft early 
that day and came late the next, 
because he was suffering from tooth- 
ache—rather fortunate for me, as 
he was so taken up with the pain 
he did not mind me.’ 

‘ He has no knowledge then, you 
think—no suspicion ?” 

‘ Positively none.’ 

‘And he has been going on as 
usual since this occurrence ?” 

‘ Exactly as usual.’ 

‘Where does he live ?’ 

* In lodgings in the town ; in the 
same house with Rosy’s brother, 
but they don’t hit it off together 
either. I’m bound to say that’s 
Jim O’Brien’s fault more than Dug- 
gan’s. No, no; he can’t have taken 
the money—he can’t ; it’s impossi- 
ble ; and yet, good heavens, what 
can have become ofit ? And once 
more Michael Quinlan started 
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up and resumed his troubled 
walk. 

‘I will see Mr. Duggan in the 
morning,’ I said, ‘ and go into this 
matter. In the mean time, let it be 
understood that I have come down 
to inspect the bank as usual.’ 

He said nothing, but he looked 
at me with eyes so full of misery 
and longing for assurance, that I 
could not resist the look. 

‘If it’s any comfort to you to 
know that I am as certain you did 
not take this money as I am cer- 
tain that you and I are living men 
at this moment, take the assur- 
ance, Mick,’ said I. ‘It may be 
difficult to get at the truth, and it 
may be your ruin in another way, 
but you may be easy on that point. 
And now I must go—you must 
leave me to deal with this in my 
own way—I shall be here in the 
morning.’ 

He came to the street door with 
me. It was nearly seven o'clock, 
and the usual groups of idlers were 
dawdling about. I was pretty well 
known at Tubber, and I heard my 
own name repeated several times 
before Ireachedtheinn. Iwrotethe 
necessary letters to the bank in 
Dublin before I went to bed, and 
then I put on paper, according to 
my custom in such matters, all the 
facts of the case as Quinlan had 
stated them, and the points which 
suggested themselves to me in con- 
nection with it. The latter were 
two in number: 

1. Mrs. Quinlan had been so 
accustomed of late to see Michael 
ia low spirits, that she had not 
divined the existence of a fresh 
cause for anxiety. 

2. Mrs. Quinlan did not like 
Mr. Duggan, and there was some 
reason for her dislike, not appar- 
ently connected with Michael, who 
had very little intercourse with 
Duggan. 

I made special notes on these 
points, and then I went to bed, 
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and slept soundly, as I always do 
when anything specially interesting 
is awaiting my investigation. 


CHAPTER III. 


‘Ir any place in creation can be 
more dull than the suburbs of Bir- 
mingham, that place must of a 
surety be the country round Tubber’ 
(for the town has no suburbs), I 
thought, as I returned from my cus- 
tomary walk before breakfast on 
the following day, in which, under 
other circumstances, Michael Quin- 
lan would have accompanied me. 
‘And there does not seem to be 
even a chance of getting a peep at 
a pretty face like that I had seen 
in the dull English town in this 
Irish one, where a Kate Whelan 
would have seemed more likely to 
be met with.’ Immediately after 
breakfast I went to the bank, and 
on the doorstep I met Mrs. Quin- 
lan, who looked pale and sad. We 
exchanged a few sentences, and I 
passed on to the manager’s room, 
where Quinlan awaited me. In the 
outer office were the cashier and 
a clerk, busy in their respective 
places with preparations for the 
day’s work, which had not yet be- 
gun. I could see them through 
the Judas window in the wall, 
which I have described, but with- 
out moving from their respective 
places they could not see me. 

While Michael Quinlan was get- 
ting out the books, and making 
the usual preparations for my of- 
ficial inspection, I occupied myself 
in observing Mr. Duggan. He was 
a tall, slightly-built young man, in 
whose appearance of delicate health 
and thoughtfulness I could easily 
discern the utter dissimilarity which 
made him unsympathetic to Michael 
Quinlan and his athletic boisterous 
brother-in-law Jim O’Brien ; but 
whose calm business-like manner 
had not a touch of the confusion 
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which my sudden arrival might 
have been expected to produce had 
he been guilty of the theft which 
must within so short a time be dis- 
covered. 

After some time, when I had 
gone through some formal business, 
I asked for Mr. Duggan, and he 
presented himself at once. He 
was a good-looking man, with a 
pale face, brown eyes, and reddish 
hair. He was perfectly composed, 
and my keen observation made 
only one note. He did not look 
once at Michael Quinlan during 
the interview which ensued on his 
entrance. 

I began by saying that I had dis- 
covered an inaccuracy, of no very 
great importance, in the cash ac- 
count, but which required investi- 
gation, and that I should be ob- 
liged to question him, as I had al- 
ready questioned Mr. Quinlan, be- 
fore preparing my report for the 
board of directors. He acquiesced 
frankly, and replied to all my ques- 
tions with perfect ease and readi- 
ness. His narrative confirmed all 
that Quinlan had said, though I did 
not so direct my interrogatory as 
to make him acquainted with the 
particulars of the loss, supposing 
him not to be aware of them, nor 
did he evince the slightest know- 
ledge of what was in my mind, be- 
yond the reference of my questions 
to one special day. He remember- 
ed the incidents of it perfectly, the 
deposits and the drafts, and he as- 
signed, unasked, the same reason 
for his exactness which Quinlan had 
given, his severe sufferings from 
toothache. The safe was examin- 
ed ; but it proved to be intact and 
in perfect order, and the two keys 
were fitted to it in my presence. 
Either opened the outer door, which 
disclosed an inner one, which, when 
both keys were applied, opened at 
once, while it steadily resisted the 
separate action of either. I dis- 
missed Mr. Duggan, merely observ- 
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ing that his statement was quite 
satisfactory, and while he was pass- 
ing from the inner to the outer 
room I drew its green-silk curtain 
across the window in the wall, and 
whispered to Quinlan, ‘Show me 
noiselessly where you keep your 
duplicate key.’ 

He sat down at the table, and 
with a key suspended to his watch- 
chain opened a small drawer under 
the desk. At the back of it, in 
a cardboard box, lay a key. I 
nodded, and Quinlan closed and 
locked the drawer. 

The business of the bank was 
now commencing, and I begged 
Quinlan to leave me. He went 
into the outer office, and I applied 
myself to the external business of 
inspection, while deeply meditating 
on the circumstances before me. 

I felt certain that I should have 
the permission of the directors to 
act in this matter according to my 
own discretion. Quinlan was at 
hand, to be charged with the crime, 
if necessary; there existed no 
means of tracing the smaller notes, 
but there was_a chance of tracing 
the larger. I need not enter upon 
the means which I adopted with 
that end. 

I remained all day in the man- 
ager’s room, and I kept Quinlan 
out of it as much as possible. All 
day I had the three men in the 
bank under my eyes, and all day I 
made them feel that they were so. 
To the clerk this was probably a 
matter of indifference, and Michael 
Quinlan did not mind it much, but 
I was quite aware that Duggan was 
restless and uneasy under the com- 
bined severity and uncertainty of 
my scrutiny. Occasionally I drew 
the curtain over my Judas window, 
and then softly withdrew it, gather- 
ing the folds in my hand and pre- 
venting the warning tinkle of the 
rings upon the brass rod; at other 
times I pulled it sharply back, 
making them sound smartly. But 
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whenever and however I manceu- 
vred the curtain, I always caught 
sight of an uneasy conscious move- 
ment on Duggan’s part, and once, 
when I put my face ciose to the 
glass suddenly, I saw him crumple 
up a sheet of note-paper on which 
he was writing, and cram it into his 
pocket—as if I could have seen 
what he was writingat that distance. 
But I was now satisfied at least 
that he had something to conceal, 
and though it might be nothing 
more than a love-letter he was writ- 
ing, and the concealment might 
have been instinctive, that was not 
an indication to be overlooked. 

I abandoned my post for only a 
brief interval in the afternoon, when 
I paid Mrs. Quinlan a visit. She 
must be told the truth soon, be- 
cause, as she was perfectly familiar 
with the ordinary process and du- 
ration of my inspection of the 
Tubber branch, such a departure 
from my ordinary custom as I me- 
ditated must necessarily be ex- 
plained to her. I felt the greatest 
reluctance to inflict this shock upon 
her, but at the same time I fully 
intended to tell her that I was en- 
tirely convinced of her husband’s 
innocence. I felt sure she would 
then bear it well, reduced as it 
would be within the compass of 
misfortune only. She was not a 
remarkable woman, but she was a 
high-minded one, and pious after a 
fashion and degree likely to stand 
to her now. 

I found her in her comfortable 
parlour, with her youngest child, 
an infant, asleep in her lap. I did 
not entertain any expectation that 
she would throw any light on that 
strange saying of Quinlan’s about 
her being used to see him look 
anxious now, because I knew her 
wifely loyalty would make her con- 
ceal from his friend anything it had 
not been his pleasure to tell. But 
I thought I might legitimately ex- 
pect to get some information re- 
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specting Mr. Duggan. In this I 
was not disappointed ; a very slight 
‘lead’ took effect, and Mrs. Quin- 
lan waxed eloquent concerning the 
head cashier. He was a good man 
of business, she believed, but she 
did not like him, and she wished 
he had never come to Tubber. 
Michael was too easy, and too much 
inclined to take every one at his 
word; and Mr. Duggan was a 
plausible fellow. She had traced 
his tongue in some instances where 
it had been used very injuriously 
to Michael’s credit ; she would tell 
methe truth—the main cause of her 
dislike to Mr. Duggan was that he 
had talked in the town of Michael’s 
imprudent dealings in horses, and 
had accused him of ‘taking more 
than was good for him.’ Michael 
had refused to believe these things, 
had called the rumour ‘ woman’s 
nonsense’ (the very words he had 
used to me), and had made light 
of young O’Brien’s evidence on the 
subject, because there had been a 
disagreement between him and 
Duggan, and had, with perverse- 
ness very unusual to him, rather 
taken to Duggan than otherwise. 

There was a nervous flurry, a 
something almost like fear, in Mrs. 
Quinlan’s manner as she told me 
this rather vague story which made 
me uncomfortable. It would all 
have meant little or nothing if I 
had not known what I did know, 
and if my mind had not been strug- 
gling between an instinctive con- 
viction that Quinlan was innocent 
in the matter of the bank’s loss, 
and a reasonable assurance that 
the man who had a motive for get- 
ting money at this time, by any 
means and at almost any risk, was 
the man who had committed the 
robbery. 

‘Michael's imprudent dealing in 
horses.’ 

‘Michael’s taking more than was 
good for him’—meaning drinking. 

Unintentionally Mrs. Quinlan had 
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given me two hints. One was, that 
Michael’s changed appearance was 
to be imputed to anxiety of mind 
quite apart from the late occur- 
rence; the other was, that Mr. 
Duggan had either told the truth, 
and so indicated a motive for a 
crime on Michael’s part, or he 
had told a lie, with the intention 
of affording a false indication and 
giving suspicion an erroneous turn. 
I took care to hide from Mrs. Quin- 
lan that she had afforded me any 
unexpected information, and made 
some slight remark about the un- 
manliness of such gossip. 

‘ That kind of thing is what the 
world is ungallant enough to say 
we may expect from women, Mrs. 
Quinlan, but we don’t look for it 
from men. The mean jealousy of 
a stranger and inferior towards a 
superior, and one so well known 
and so much respected as Michael, 
may be the motive ; but whatever 
it is, it is not worth your notice. 
There are so many real troubles in 
life, it is always a mistake to make 
mock ones.’ 

She looked at me suspiciously, 
sharply, and with an expression 
which told me she longed to con- 
fide to me her ‘ real troubles,’ which 
I suspected of having a close con- 
nection with thecalumnies imputed 
to Mr. Duggan. But she checked 
herself, and said only: ‘I am foolish 
to repeat these things to you, and 
to acknowledge a dislike which 
must seem merely a prejudice ; but 
I never was more convinced of any- 
thing in my life than that Mr. Dug- 
gan has some object in view, near 
or distant, in injuring Michael's 
character.’ 

I told Michael Quinlan before I 
left the bank thatthe time had come 
when his wife must know the truth; 
advised him to tell her that same 
evening, and left him. A little later 
I had a private interview with a 
police inspector, of whose intelli- 
gence Ihad had former experience ; 
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sent a letter to Dublin by the night 
mail, which I expected would be 
responded to by procuring me un- 
suspected aid ; and went out for a 
second lonely and uninteresting 
walk, this time by moonlight. 

Ireturned to mine inn through the 
dingy street in which Mr. Duggan 
lived ; and I observed the house 
closely. His rooms were above 
the drawing-room floor, I had 
been told. I noticed an open win- 
dow, with the blind down, and re- 
flected upon it the figure of a man, 
evidently writing. A glance at the 
other side of the street satisfied me 
that certain precautions which I 
had sketched had been observed. 
Very sharp and practised eyes were 
upon Mr. Duggan, and would not 
be removed from him until I should 
give the word. : 

With the following morning I re- 
sumed my proceedings of the for- 
mer day. Mrs. Quinlan had been 
informed of what had occurred, and, 
though overwhelmed with grief, 
was, as I had foreseen she would 
be, much relieved by the knowledge 
that I believed Michael to be in- 
nocent. 

‘She only wants to know what 
must happen to me in case of the 
worst,’ said the poor fellow. 

‘In case of the worst—that is, in 
case we don’t find out the real de- 
linquent—I must have youarrested,’ 
I replied, ‘as you are of course a- 
ware; but I have every hope of 
avoiding that. But you must tell 
me all about yourself—how you 
stand in every respect.’ 

Then Michael told me, in a sim- 
ple, unaffected, regretful way. It 
was a long story as he told it; I can 
give the substance of it in two lines. 
He had been imprudent in transac- 
tions about horses, and he had 
‘taken too much’ to drown the care 
he did not feel strong enough to 
bear, and which was a painful puz- 
zle to his far from clever head. Of 
both these facts Duggan was aware. 
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I heard him without comment, 
and put few questions to him. 

‘Did you ever invite Duggan to 
drink with you? 

‘Not often; four or five times in 
all perhaps.’ 

‘Where are you in the habit of 
drinking of an evening ?” 

‘In the manager’s room,’ he ans- 
wered ; ‘I take the paper in there 
and read, while Rosy is putting the 
children to bed.’ 

‘Duggan has been with you in 
the manager’s room, then, under 
these circumstances ?” 

‘Only once—no, twice,’ he ans- 
wered, correcting himself. 

I made a note of these questions 
and answers, and Quinlan took 
his place in the outer office. 

All that day I watched, and made 
it more irksomely evident than be- 
fore to Duggan that I was watching 
him. There was a good deal of 
business done at the bank, and he 
made some mistakes. He was de- 
cidedly nervous, and I made him 
more so by sending for him, on 
pretext of requiring information in 
his department, on three occasions. 
I wrote and received numerous let- 
ters, and I kept the door of the 
room in which I sat locked, and 
took away the key with me at night. 

During four successive days I 
steadily pursued this course of con- 
duct, and I could perceive, with 
satisfactory clearness, progressive 
symptoms of Duggan’s breaking 
down under it. On the morning 
of the fifth day it was reported to 
me that he had not gone to bed at 
all during the previous night, and 
his appearance amply confirmed 
the statement. When I looked at 
him through my Judas window, as 
he took his accustomed place in 
the outer office, I saw that his nerves 
would betray him before long. I 
was forced to wait for their evi- 
dence, as absolutely no other was 
forthcoming to support my convic- 
tion that Duggan had stolen the 
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money. During the few days I had 
been conducting my watch, I had 
caused inquiry to be made into the 
previous history of Duggan, and the 
results were placed in my hands on 
the fifth morning. 

All this time my relations with 
Michael Quinlan had been grow- 
ing more and more strained. I 
rarely saw him, and on those occa- 
sions our intercourse was strictly 
official. He, poor fellow, looked 
at me wistfully; but still his faith 
in meas one whom nobody could 
deceive and nobody could beat 
was firm. Mrs. Quinlan I had not 
seen again, but | had sent her a 
word of reassurance. 

The particulars which had been 
ascertained by my agent concerning 
Mr. Duggan were of a simple kind, 
such as the life of any young man 
in his position in life in Ireland 
might have disclosed. He had 
come to Tubber with his mother, a 
widow, and had been given the post 
of cashier to the bank through the 
interest ofa gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood. His mother had since 
died. His conduct was irreproach- 
able in the past and the present. 
His expenditure fell short of what 
would have been permissible to his 
small salary and the proceeds of 
the little money left him by his 
mother, about thirty pounds a year. 
On the crucial question ofany other 
female influence in his life, the in- 
formation was scanty. He had 
been in love with a farmer’s daugh- 
ter in County Clare, but the girl 
had left the place before he did, 
and gone to England. He had 
paid no attention to any one at 
Tubber, and was rather of a morose 
turn of mind, decidedly unsocial. 
With a record of these scanty facts 
in my note-book, I took my place 
on the fifth morning of my watch, 
and resumed the scrutiny under 
which Duggan visibly winced. 

It was just twelve o'clock when 
I heard a low and cautious knock 
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at the locked door. I drew the 
green-silk curtain over my Judas 
window before I replied to it by 
softly opening the door. Mrs. 
Quinlan was standing outside, in 
her bonnet and shawl. ‘A man 
met me at the chapel-door just 
now, and gave me this for you.’ 
So saying, she put into my hand a 
letter, which I perceived to be from 
my agent, who had been too cun- 
ning to come to the bank himself. 
I merely nodded as I took the let- 
ter, and locked the door again. 
The cover consisted of a square 
sheet of ruled paper on which these 
words were written : 

‘1 breakfasted with O Brien this 
morning, mistook his room, found 
myself accidentally in Duggan’s, and 
caught sight of the enclosed among the 
scraps in the grate. Jt may mean 
something, as the name is that of the 
girl he was in love with, and he is 
not supposed to have had any com- 
munication with her since he came to 
Tubber. I send it at once,as you in- 
timated that you were likely to act 
to-day; but indirectly, through Mrs. 
Quinlan, who has just gone into the 
chapel. I shall not hand it to her 
myself, of course. 

(Let me remark here, in passing, 
that my agent was an uncommonly 
close fellow, and that I shall not 
mention the capacity in which he 
presented, and continues to present, 
himself to the harmless public of 
Tubber. How surprised they would 
all be if they were to find out the 
combination of his industries! But 
it would never do to tell them. I 
may have some more inspection 
and detection to do there some 
day.) 

‘ The enclosed’ was an envelope 
which had been directed, sealed, 
then discarded for some reason, 
crumpled up and thrown away. It 
was dusty with the black dust of 
coals lying unburned in an untidy 
grate in the summer, and torn 
where the seal had been broken 
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open, and split in the twists, which 
my agent had carefully smoothed 
out; but the address, consisting of 
three lines, was quite distinct. 

I laid the scrap of paper on the 
table before me, and looked at it 
for a good half-hour, during which 
my mind worked at more than one 
problem without finding a solution. 
But at the end of that time I had 
determined on a line of action. I 
made the first step by withdrawing 
the green blind from my Judas 
window, and looking through it 
while I struck a hand-gong on the 
table. The three heads bent over 
the desks in the outer office were 
lifted simultaneously, and the clerk 
left his seat and came round to the 
door of my room. I did not un- 
lock the door ; I merely replied to 
his knock, while looking through 
the window : 

‘Have the goodness to send 
Mr. Duggan here at once.’ 

I saw him receive the summons, 
and rise slowly from his desk in 
obedience to it. ‘Then I drew the 
curtain, unlocked the door, and 
waited for him, with the wasted 
envelope, neatly folded, placed 
conveniently in my _ waistcoat- 
pocket. 





CHAPTER IV. 

HE came in, looking more easy 
and unconcerned than I had 
thought possible. In the one mi- 
nute during which he had walked 
through the outer and along the 
passage into the inner office he 
had rallied his courage wonder- 
fully. 

‘You sent for me, sir,’ he began, 
in a steady voice, as if he really 
believed himself summoned on 
ordinary business. 

‘I sent for you, Mr. Duggan. 
You are aware that I have been 
engaged for several days in the 
investigation of an error in Mr. 
Quinlan’s accounts,’ 
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*I am aware of that, sir; but I 
believe you found mine all right.’ 

‘It is now my unpleasant duty 
to inform you,’ I continued, pass- 
ing over his observation, ‘ that the 
cause of this error is a very serious 
one. The missing money has been 
stolen, and I am here to detect the 
thief.’ 

‘Indeed, sir.’ I saw that he 
squeezed the soles of his feet tight- 
ly against the ground, but there 
was no change in his colour, no 
hurry in his breathing. 

‘I think I have detected the 
thief, Mr. Duggan.’ 

* Indeed, sir.’ 

He put out one hand and caught 
the back of a chair with it, but the 
movement was free from hurry or 
agitation. 

‘Yes, I think I have detected 
the thief. The sum is a consider- 
able one ; it amounts to one thou- 
sand pounds. It is all in notes, 
many of them of small amount, and 
but two for one hundred pounds 
each. Steps have been taken to 
stop them.’ (Was I mistaken, or 
did his nostrils expand and con- 
tract?) ‘They have, in fact, been 
traced—presently I will tell you 
to what place. But I wish to tell 
you now that there is no escape 
for the person who has committed 
this crime, though there may be 
considerable mitigation of its pe- 
nalty if the money, or any con- 
siderable portion of it, be given 
up.’ 

He stood quite still and silent. 

‘You say nothing, Mr. Duggan. 
Have you nothing to say?’ 

‘No, sir. This does not con- 
cern me. I conclude the person 
whom it does concern will avail 
himself of the opportunity you 
mention.’ 

‘Do you mean Mr. Quinlan?’ 
I said suddenly and fiercely. 

‘I mean Mr. Quinlan. My cash 
being right and his being wrong, 
he is the accountable person, I be- 
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lieve. But you know best, sir. 
This is no business of mine; and, 
if you please, I would rather not 
know any more about it.’ 

‘I daresay, Mr. Duggan. That 
is a perfectly natural wish on your 
part; but unfortunately it cannot 
be indulged.’ I rose, walked to 
the door, locked it (at which he 
perceptibly started), and advanc- 
ing to him, put my hand upon his 
shoulder. He tried to shake it 
off, and turned deadly'pale ; but I 
held him, and looked straight into 
his face. 

‘You must hear more of this, 
just because you know all about 
it, just because you are the thief 
who stole the money, Mr. Duggan. 
Hush! you had better make no 
noise, for your own sake ; you will 
only find yourself handed over so 
much the sooner to the policeman 
who awaits my signal.’ 

‘This is false, I say—all false 
he muttered in a hoarse voice, 
while I forced him down into the 
chair he had been holding by. 
‘You cannot prove it. Quinlan 
had all the money after me, and it 
was all right.’ 

‘It was all right until you came 
back at night, came back without 
Mrs. Quinlan’s knowledge, as you 
were in the habit of doing, to drink 
—or pretend to drink—with Quin- 
lan in the manager’s room—for she, 
with her woman’s instinct, dreaded 
your company for her husband— 
and drugged his whisky punch, and 
then pretended to go away, but 
waited until he fell asleep, and 
opened the table drawer with the 
key upon his watch-chain.’ 

‘You are mad, sir—you are 
mad! Let me go. I will not 
listen to your accusations. You 
have no proof of any of these 
fancies.’ 

He was struggling and writhing 
from his waist up, but he did not 
move his limbs, and he still press- 
ed his feet tightly against the floor. 


‘You can leave the room this 
moment, Mr. Duggan,’ I said, tak- 
ing my hand from his shoulder, 
and making a movement as if I 
were about to unlock the door; 
‘but you go straight to the custody 
of the police, whe are quite pre- 
pared for the charge. If you are 
in any sense a wise man—which I 
can hardly believe, so senseless 
and certain of detection has been 
your crime—you will sit still and 
listen to me. I have not studied 
this case or studied you for no- 
thing, Mr. Duggan; and I am 
almost as familiar with the details 
of what has occurred as the most 
absolute frankness on your part 
could make me. I see you are 
making up your mind to listen to 
me ; that is well and wise.’ 

He turned to the table, placed 
his elbow upon it, and sat with his 
head supported by his hand, his 
eyes downcast, listening. After I 
had spoken for a few moments I 
saw that the hand had been slipped 
down and was covering the mouth. 

‘You have had this robbery in 
contemplation for some time, and 
you have made arrangements for 
increasing the suspicion which must 
necessarily fall in the first instance 
on Quinlan with a far-sighted skill. 
You have fostered his weaknesses, 
and talked of them where his cir- 
cumstances were known and where 
his need of money has been com- 
mented upon. You have exagge- 
rated his expenses, doubled the 
price he has paid for one horse, 
and belied the sum he has received 
for another ; you have commented 
on his anxieties and the weakness 
by which he has sought to drown 
them. You have represented him 
as an habitual sot, and exhibited 
the contrast of your own tem- 
perance. Michael Quinlan does 
not stand as well with his fellow- 
townsmen as he did when you 
came to Tubber; then the rumour 
of an act of dishonesty on his part 
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would have been received with an 
incredulous laugh. You bided 
your time, and you chose it well.’ 

I put one finger into my waist- 
coat-pocket, and kept it there. 

‘But you did not contemplate 
the robbery—I’ll come to the do- 
ing of it presently—without prompt- 
ing, and you did not plan it with- 
out assistance, or at least advice. 
The motive, the prompter, and 
the adviser are identical. You 
wanted the money, because a wo- 
man whom you loved would not 
marry you and share your narrow 
fortunes, and she has suggested 
how you might better them and 
share the gains with her.’ . 

He started up and took a step 
towards me. His face was wild 
and frightful now. 

‘Who—who? he stammered. 

‘Hush said I, his excitement 
gaining a little on me; ‘keep quiet; 
do not criminate yourself in words 
just yet—your deeds have suffi- 
ciently betrayed you.’ 

I went on rapidly now. 

‘You were to do this deed, and 
when the guilt had been fixed upon 
Quinlan you were to make your 
escape and join your companion 
in the iniquitous plan. And you 
carried it out well. Day by day 
Quinlan was falling more and more 
into your power, and you were 
accustoming him to your coming, 
slipping in for an hour or so while 
he was away from his wife in the 
evening, and to the sleep which 
fell upon him about that time, just 
after you left him. And when the 
time came, when all was ready, 
and the woman for whom you were 
doing all this gave you the signal, 
then you hid yourself in the house 
and poured the drug into the water 
which Quinlan carried into the 
manager’s room to mix his whisky 
with. 1 have learned all the habits 
of the household, and know that 
the kitchen is empty at that even- 
ing hour, and a small kettle is left 
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upon the hob, which Quinlan brings 
up-stairs himself. On the night 
when you stole the money, one of 
the children was ill; there was con- 
fusion in the house, and every one 
except Quinlan was in the upper 
part of the house all the evening. 
He left the door of the manager’s 
room ajar when he went there 
as usual, and you slipped in after 
him. Your presence would not 
have surprised him had he been 
aware of it, but he was not—the 
drug had done its work. Then 
you did yours: the keys were re- 
placed; you left the house by the 
ordinary door unseen; and Quin- 
lan, when he awoke from his le- 
thargic sleep, bolted and barred it 
as usual, without a suspicion that 
any one had been there.’ 

“A fine tale, truly,’ he said scof- 
fingly, ‘and fit for grown men! 
You cannot conjure away my 
liberty with such rubbish. I was 
not in the house that night, and 
how can you prove that I had any 
drugs ?” 

I opened one of the drawers of 
the writing-table, and took out 
a soiled handkerchief. At the 
sight of it he turned violently red. 
It was spotted in several places 
with brownish marks, and in one 
end of it was screwed up a small 
cork. 

‘This was found behind the 
scullery-door,’ I said; ‘it is your 
handkerchief; it is marked with 
your name, and it is spotted with 
laudanum. This is the cork which 
you pulled out of the bottle whose 


contents Quinlan unconsciously 
drank. You have bought a good 


stock of laudanum lately, for you 
have been suffering from tooth- 
ache, and you have accustomed 
Quinlan to the sight and taste of 
it. You did your work well, Mr. 
Duggan, and you might have done 
it successfully—you might have 
gone to America, and joined your 
lady-love, while Quinlan lay in pri- 
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son awaiting trial, if Quinlan had 
sent for any one but me in the 
emergency.’ 

A look of genuine surprise, of 
true absence of comprehension of 
my meaning, had succeeded to the 
convicted scowl that settled on his 
features while I was telling the 
story of the crime—correct, I have 
no doubt, in every particular, but 
evolved purely from my analytic 
faculty and the collateral evidence 
of the handkerchief and the cork. 
This expression was so remark- 
able and so unmistakably genuine 
that it stopped me in what was 
perhaps an ungenerous exhibition 
of triumph—ungenerous even to- 
wards this wretched treacherous 
thief. 

‘Followed her! America! I 
have no notion what you are talk- 
ing about !’ he stammered. 

‘Oh yes, you have, Mr. Duggan,’ 
I said. ‘You know perfectly well 
that I refer to the person to whom 
you wrote the letter, and no doubt 
forwarded the money that did zof 
go in this envelope.’ 

With these words, I held out 
close before his eyes the crumpled 
cover directed by himself, which 
my agent had so dexterously con- 
veyed to me. He looked at the 
paper; the words upon it were 
these : ‘Miss Kate Whelan, the 
Bull Hotel, Birmingham.’ I with- 
drew it, replaced it in my pocket, 
took my seat, and said quietly : 

‘The game is quite up, Mr. 
Duggan. She has got off, you 
know. You may make better 
terms for yourself by acknowledg- 
ing how much she has got off 
with.’ 

He lifted his hand to his neck- 
cloth, made an ineffectual effort 
to loosen it, and lurching heavily 
against the table, fainted before 
my eyes. 

I drew aside the curtain and tap- 
ped at the Judas window. Quinlan 
looked up; I beckoned to him, and 
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he came round at once to the door. 
I sent him for some water, with a 
hint to be cautious, and before he 
returned had contrived to lay Dug- 
gan, still senseless, down on the 
huge black sofa. As noiselessly as 
we could, we used such restoratives 
as were procurable, and at length 
he revived. When I saw conscious- 
ness in his face, I made a sign to 
Quinlan to stand at the back of his 
head, and I waited, quite motion- 
less, beside him. 

‘Speak when you are able, but 
do not move,’ I said to him. 

Some minutes, they seemed many, 
passed before he attempted to 
speak, but at length he said: 

‘Will you have sufficient mercy 
on me—you see how weak I am— 
to explain the meaning of what you 
have said about—about “er ? 

*You mean the person to whom 
you wrote—Kate Whelan ?’ 

He made a gesture which meant 
that he did mean her. 

Slowly, in the plainest words that 
I could use, I told him that the 
finding of the discarded envelope, 
and the discovery that the name 
upon it, and the name of the girl 
to whom he was known to have 
been attached, were identical, had 
completed the edifice of proof 
against him which I had been 
building since my watch began, by 
supplying the motive hitherto want- 
ing for the crime, and indicating 
the direction in which search might 
reasonably be made for the stolen 
money. He listened to me with 
strained painful attention, and with 
a conquered manner. He seemed 
to have forgotten that he had been 
making any fight, attempting any 
defence. Quinlan stood behind 
him, the very image of distress and 
compassion. I went on to explain 
that I had at once reached the con- 
clusion, which might have seemed 
only a very hazardous guess, in con- 
sequence of the coincidence which 
had occurred at Birmingham. 
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‘I was staying at the Bull Hotel 
when your letter to Miss Whelan 
was asked for; the postmark had 
previously caught my attention; I 
saw it handed to the person who 
asked for it, and when the envelope 
reached my hands this morning, the 
manner of the robbery was as plain 
to me as the fact had been from the 
beginning.’ 

‘The person who asked for it?” 
he said, in the puzzled painful voice 
of one groping after a suspicion. 
‘Was it notsheherself? /Vhoasked 
for it? He put this query with 
striking vehemence, and caught 
hold of my coat. 

‘It was not she who asked for 
the letter, though I saw her after- 
wards—I will tell you how—it was 
a man, a fast, slangy-looking man, 
who came to the inn in a fly with 
her, but he left her outside; the 
landlord gave him the letter.’ 

‘Describe him—describe him 
more fully—tell me all you can re- 
member; she has never written— 
tell me!’ he gasped, and struggling 
up into a sitting posture, he per- 
ceived Quinlan’s presence. But 
it evidently had no effect upon him. 
A strange transformation had come 
over the scene; unavowedly we felt 
ourselves in the presence ofmystery 
of quite another kind than that 
which had been occupying us, of 
other and far-deeper passions. In 
the strange aspect of the guilty 
man, in his sudden pitiable physi- 
cal weakness, in the terrible some- 
thing which we clearly discerned 
beneath his distracted questions, 
Quinlan and I were for the moment 
completely absorbed. What was it 
that had thus changed the guilty 
man before us, had broken down 
all his defences and unmasked 
him? Was it fear for her, for the 
woman he loved, thus involved in 
the detection and exposure which 
had come upon him? Hardly; for 
my first communication had reveal- 
ed her escape with such share of 
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the spoil as he had sent her. That 
he had sent it to her my recoliec- 
tion of the eager anxiety with which 
Kate Whelan’s companion had in- 
quired for the letter with the Tub- 
ber postmark did not permit me to 
doubt. 

‘Keep quiet, and I will tell you 
everything,’ I said; and then, see- 
ing that he was making great efforts 
to control himself, I told him the 
story of my short stay at Birming- 
ham, my recognition of the man 
and woman at the terminus at 
Liverpool, and the strong circum- 
stantial evidence of their having 
sailed for New York on the follow- 
ing morning. 

He listened—listened with an 
intensity most painful to witness— 
and during the latter portion of my 
narrative he covered his face with 
his hands and shivered. When I 
had quite concluded, he looked 
up, and said, in a very humble 
quiet voice, ‘Would you be so 
good as to describe her to me, sir ? 
Some one might have found out 
that she was to get such a letter, 
and might have persuaded her— 
though there’s hardly any hope of 
that ; he spoke as if to himself. 
‘But if you will describe her, I 
shall be sure.’ 

I described her, the beautiful 
bold woman who had so impress- 
ed my memory by her beauty and 
her boldness. At each trait Dug- 
gan nodded his head with a quick 
involuntary movement ; and when 
I had done, he said, ‘ You have 
described her, and it is enough. 
She has gone away; she is safe.’ 
(There were no Atlantic cables 
in those days, and the game of 
sending out an officer to catch 
Miss Whelan with her portion of 
the spoil would not have been 
worth the candle to the bank.) 
‘ And she has betrayed me.’ 

‘Not so,’ said I; ‘accident, or 
rather justice, has betrayed you. 
The finding of this envelope was 
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only an episode in the story of 
your detection.’ 

‘But what you saw at Birming- 
ham is the fullness and completion 
of it.’ 

He rose, and, standing upright, 
addressed us both, with a singularly 
forlorn voice and manner, as fol- 
lows. I listened without any ex- 
ternal sign of emotion, while Quin- 
lan, who was made of more yield- 
ing stuff, had tears in his eyes. 

‘I confess my crime. I com- 
mitted the robbery; and I did it 
in precisely the way in which you, 
sir, have described, though how 
you found it all out I do not know. 
I did it for her, for Kate Whelan, 
and I sent her five hundred pounds 
in large notes; one a Bank of 
England note for one hundred 
pounds, a second a Bank of Ire- 
land note for one hundred pounds, 
the rest of the money in twenties 
and tens, all of them Banks of 
England and Ireland, according to 
her express directions. She was 
to have left England for Jersey on 
the receipt of the money, and I 
was to have joined her there. 
There is no use in talking of my 
guilt or my misery, nothing can re- 
pair either; so I will say no other 
word about them. She has be- 
trayed me; she has taken the pro- 
ceeds of my crime, and given them 
with herself to my rival. She will 
have my blood upon her head and 
the heads of her children. Gentle- 
men’—he looked from me to Quin- 
lan, who turned his head away and 
could not bear to look at him—‘ I 
give myself up to justice.’ 

‘What have you done with 
the rest of the money?’ I asked 
him. 

‘I will place it in your hands 
without leaving this room, if Mr. 
Quinlan will take a message to 
Mrs. Rourke for me.’ 

Mrs. Rourke was his landlady. 
I interrogated Michael by a glance, 
and he replied by a nod. 
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‘Mr. Quinlan will take your 
message.’ 

Duggan drew a letter from his 
breast-pocket, and wrote upon the 
back of it, in pencil : 


‘Please give to the bearer, Mr. 
Quinlan, the mahogany box which 
stands on the chest of drawers in 
my bedroom. J. Duccan.’ 


He handed the memorandum to 
Quinlan, who left the room with- 
out a word. I locked the door, 
and silently stood by the window. 
On the other side of the way was 
the policeman in plain clothes 
whose attendance I had bespoken. 
So far, so good. I watched the 
playing out of this drama with 
curiosity and interest indeed, but 
without apprehension. The thief 
was self-avowed, and five hundred 
pounds of the money would, in 
every human probability, be re- 
covered. Duggan sat still, crouch- 
ed into a corner of the sofa, with 
his eyes closed and his chin upon 
his -breast. The minutes passed 
slowly, but they did pass, and 
Michael Quinlan returned. Under 
his arm he carried a brass-bound 
mahogany box, which he handed 
to Duggan in silence. Duggan 
took a key from his waistcoat 
pocket, and opened the box. When 
the lid was lifted, a pair of large 
pistols, of the old-fashioned duel- 
ling order, disclosed themselves. 
As Duggan took one of them in 
his right hand, both Quinlan and 
I started involuntarily ; Duggan 
smiled—such a wan wild smile. 

‘I am not going to do either of 
you harm, gentlemen. What good 
could that do me?” 

Then, holding the pistol towards 
me, he said, ‘ The stolen notes are 
in the barrel.’ 

I took it eagerly ; Quinlan and 
I bent over the weapon, and, turn- 
ing up the barrel, found it was in- 
deed plugged with a tight roll of 
paper, so artfully compressed and 
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rammed into it that we could not 
extricate it with our fingers, and 
had to resort to the blade of a 
desk-knife. Quinlan was pushing 
aside some papers on the desk in 
search of the requisite implement, 
and I was looking at the barrel of 
the pistol in my hand, half obli- 
vious of Duggan, in the interest of 
the question, Is this wad of rolled 
paper really the missing notes? 
when the attention of both was 
awfully recalled to the figure on 
the sofa with the mahogany box 
open on its knees —recalled by 
an explosion, a gush of smoke, 
a horror of ghastly bloody con- 
fusion, and the fall of the dead 
man upon the ground, his head 
blown to pieces by a ball from the 
other pistol, which he had cocked 
and turned to his mouth unseen. 
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In another instant the house re- 
sounded with the screams of wo- 
men, and the terrified clerk in the 
outer office had dashed his hand 
through the Judas window, and 
was looking in upon the awful 
scene. 


Michael Quinlan is now man- 
ager of a more important branch 
of the Universal Bank than that of 
Tubber. He has given up hunting 
and whisky punch ; but he adheres 
to his opinion that I am a fellow 
whom nobody can deceive and 
whom nobody can beat. He is 
not far wrong, but I sometimes 
wish that I had been beaten by 
James Duggan, that he had de- 
ceived me, and that I had never 
watched the slow surrender of his 
nerves through a Judas window. 


LIFE, SLEEP, AND DEATH. 


SLEEP came and laid soft arms about my head,— 

So soft my soul sank out of sight of Life, 

Who shared my love with Sleep; and then was strife 
About me,—whether I were alive or dead. 
Death came, and kept close watch about my bed, 

And grew to be to me even as a wife ; 


And that soft strife ceased between Sleep and Life. 
But lo! Death passed from me, who rose and said : 


‘Sleep, thou art loveliest when thou com’st to strew 
Poppies for him who holdeth Life too dear ; 
Life, thou art loveliest when thou dawn’st anew 
To him whose soul Sleep hath made calm and clear ; 
And Death, when Sleep and Life grow false to me, 
Come back, that I may love thee and flee with thee.’ 
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THE COUNTESS DE TROIS ETOILES. 


MADAME LA CoMTESSE MARIE DE 
Trois ErorLes belongs to one of 
the oldest and noblest families of 
Normandy. She isblonde comme des 
bls, with eyes full of fun, vivacity, 
and mischief; the ensemble of her 
features, in default ofregular beauty, 
offers that compromise which ill- 
natured people might call fictitious 
merit, because, though answering 
well enough in the dazzling glare 
of the ball-room or of the theatre, 
it is apt to become somewhat inane 
to the eyes of the disenchanted 
husband, when the privacy of do- 
mestic life has succeeded the get- 
up for public show—if I may be 
allowed to use the expression—and 
the crowd has retired to leave them 
téte-d-téte. Du reste, thereis no hus- 
band, the Comte is dead ; every- 
thing is for the best, and she has 
therefore the right to think, which 
in all probability she does, that 
Nature has been very lenient to 
her in the matter of features. 

Her little body is /ré/e, soupie, 
mignon, and frétillant. My readers 
will pardon the French terms ; their 
equivalent is not to be found in the 
English tongue. ‘She is a little 
butterfly,’ some of her most as- 
siduous admirers say. ‘She is a 
dried-up leaf,’ I heard a voice re- 
mark behind me; but on looking 
round I found that it proceeded 
froma colonel of gendarmerie, who, 
unless he saw something very sub- 
stantial and solid, could never be 
brought to admire anything in the 
shape of woman. She does full 
justice to any toilette she might 
wear. Her graceful, undulating, 
and aristocratic movements make 


her dresses float about her like the 
waves of the sea. 

‘She is a little fairy come out 
of her frame,’ says the celebrated 
Madame Mason, her modiste. ‘She 
is nothing better than a wound-up 
doll,’ grunts the Baron de P ‘ 
whose embonpoint never feels quite 
certain of its central gravity with 
this living handful of silks and laces 
hovering around him. However 
divided opinion may be about her, 
friends and foes have unanimously 
agreed to give her the sobriquet 
of Frou-Frou, borrowed for the 
nonce from the répertoire of the 
Gymnase. 

The Comtesse dabbles in litera- 
ture, in music, in painting, in av- 
tigue furniture, in articles de vertu, 
in politics, and in domestic econo- 
my. The criterion by which she 
judges these different materials is 
‘one and indivisible, like the 
Republic of the Convention, and 
consists in bringing everything ex 
rapport with herself. In literature 
she is an ardent and exclusive ad- 
mirer of Louis Veuillot, because 
the sledge-hammer strength of this 
violent athlete suits, byits very con- 
trast, the vacuity of her own mind. 
In music she takes up with Za 
Timbale and Madame Angot, for the 
humoristic lightness of their airs is 
an admirable seasoning to her own 
frivolity. In painting she is alto- 
gether for the school of Chaplin, 
which paints with whipped cream 
and fruited jellies. In ameuble- 
ments she cares for nothing but the 
chiffoné and tourmenté style ; but in 
bibelots or nicknacks she is abso- 
lutely transcendental. While in 
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Lyons she ferrets out a set of 
Louis XV.’s buttons for her feign- 
oirs ; in Geneva, a tocante Dubarry 
beautiful enough to make a con- 
noisseur’s mouth water; in Brit- 
tany she hits upon some bronzes 
de la Renaissance fit to undermine 
the constitution of M. Thiers ; and 
in Belgium she discovers one or 
two Florentine acres which would 
render a cardinal melancholy with 
envy. 

In politics she is deep enough 
to astonish the oldest diplomatists. 
She does not profess any patriot- 
ism, because it is ganache and ro- 
coco. She is not clerically inclined, 
because she has seen so much of it 
at her mother’s chateau in Norman- 
dy. She is not Légitimiste, in fact 
had until lately a certain liking for 
the Orleanists ; but the Duc d’Au- 
male having sent her some seats 
for Trianon whence she could only 
see Bazaine’s back, she thought it 
high time to break off all connec- 
tion with a party gui faisait si mal 
les choses. Nor is she Bonapartiste ; 
there is a certain rofurier smell 
about this dynasty which offends her 
somewhat delicate olfactory organ. 

She has not been able to recon- 
cile herself to the Septennat. She 
might have done so, had not Ma- 
dame la Duchesse de Magenta set 
a fashion of dress in her salons 
which, however suitable to the 
cumbrous and solid charms of that 
estimable lady, is the death-blow 
to such as the Comtesse is possess- 
ed of, which are wholly of the lepi- 
dopterous kind. 

The Republic is out of the ques- 
tion ; she barely tolerates the name 
of it in her drawing-rooms, and has 
made some very telling dons-mots 
apropos of Gambetta, which this 
gentleman thinks more flippantthan 
polite. 

She has a sly penchant for the 
Prussian officers, whose milk-and- 
water sentimentality goes down with 
her immensely. 
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In domestic economy her su- 
perior knowledge is incontestable. 
The following facts will go far to 
prove it. At the tithe of her mar- 
riage she had an income of 60,000 
francs, and her husband had as 
much, if not more. Speculations 
on the Bourse, horses, and frequent 
receptions at home soon made 
away with 80,000, and the poor 
man died just in time to prevent 
himself from still farther encroach- 
ment on the dowry of his wife. 
Since she entered the widowed 
state, she has succeeded in reduc- 
ing it in a few years to the modest 
sum of 15,000; and as this re- 
mainder is pretty well inalienable, 
she takes care to anticipate it by 
at least eighteen months or two 
years by means of an obliging 
money-lender. 

Now that she has arrived at a 
financial result which undoubtedly 
proves her talent for making ducks 
and drakes of a handsome fortune, 
her only and constant dream is of 
some clever combination to recoup 
her finances, and to repair the 
breach by the same means by which 
she has created it. 

Similia similibus, Nicknacks, 
elegant and ruinous fancies, have 
made away with her money ; the 
employment of nicknacks and the 
farther indulgence in those fancies 
must bring it back again. 

‘ My dear friend,’ says she to me 
one day, ‘ you who know England 
and its inexhaustible sources of the 
unforeseen so well, will you tell me 
how a woman of my rank, of my 
position in society, and with my 
various accomplishments, could 
manage to have herself proposed 
to by some British notability? I 
mean some one who could appre- 
ciate the elements of happiness 
which are to be found in the so- 
ciety of a woman with my tastes, 
with my experience, and my ad- 
vantages.’ 

I feel tempted to profess the 
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crassest ignorance on the subject, 
but she has perceived my hesita- 
tion, and continues her argument 
before I can open my mouth. 

‘Do not try to make me believe 
that it can be a very difficult mat- 
ter, and that when an Englishman 
ofdistinction meets with the chance 
of uniting himself to a lady of the 
French aristocracy who, in addi- 
tion to those qualities calculated 
to make her an ornament in so- 
ciety, adds the more domestic at- 
tributes which assure the comfort 
of the conjugal hearth,’— 

At this stage of the conversation, 

or rather monologue, for I have not 
been able as yet to edge ina word, 
Iam taken suddenly with a hoarse- 
ness, to which the memory of the 
defunct Count is not altogether 
strange. 
—‘he would not be too glad,’ 
my scheming interlocutor goes on 
to say, ‘ to jump at such an oppor- 
tunity rather than marry some con- 
ventional and insignificant board- 
ing-school miss, with whom he’d 
run the risk of dying of paternity 
and ennui in a twelvemonth.’ 

O darling, smiling, and rosy 
daughters of fair Albion, I must 
confess, even should it rouse your 
ire, that I do not so much as at- 
tempt to convince her of the con- 
trary ; it would be of no use, she 
would not believe anything so im- 
probable and absurd. 

This point relating to choice 
admits of no controversy in her 
mind. Your young Englishman of 
high position and equally high 
judgment can, in her opinion, not 
hesitate one moment between Frou- 
Frou and yourselves. 

These are not my sentiments, 
they are hers. But how would the 
Comtesse set about it to assure this 
much-talked-of happiness of private 
life? That's what I wanted to see ; 
and catching at the pretext of 
making some inquiries in which I 
should have the advantage of being 
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useful to her, I promised to hold 
myself at her disposal the following 
morning at an early hour. 

She occupies a suite of splendid 
apartments in the Champs Elysées. 
I was at her door at ten o'clock. 

On my arrival she showed her- 
self extremely pleased with: my 
promptitude and exactness; but 
she had not been able to profit by 
it, for she had no idea that it was 
already so late, that the time had 
come when I was to accompany her. 

But she’d be ready in a few mi- 
nutes. Would I wait in the salon? 
While doing so, during sundry ex- 
plorations to while the time away, 
I discovered that her piano was out 
of tune, her music and periodicals 
lying Péle-méle about the room, 
more or less torn up, her flowers 
unwatered and dusty, and other 
minor details, which proved that 
there reigned a certain confusion, 
much more pleasant, no doubt, 
than an apple-pie state of order. 

Some visits, seeming to me not 
unlike the prosaic process of set- 
tling accounts, interfered a little 
with the haste with which my ami- 
able acquaintance was putting the 
finishing touches to her toilette. 
Atiast I hear her footsteps, I take 
my hat and gloves, the door opens, 
but she has only come to consult 
me about the buying ofa dress- 
length of silk, which some one has 
just offered her as a really marvel- 
lous bargain. 

Frou-Frou gives me to under- 
stand, in her own inimitable coax- 
ing way, that, should she ever 
sacrifice the freedom of her widow- 
hood to devote herself to the hap- 
piness of one of those noble sons 
of Great Britain who are so mighty 
fond of home life, she would make 
it a point to do always as she is 
doing now ; she would consult her 
husband, the partner of all her 
joys, about everything she bought, 
about the fulfilment of her slightest 
caprice. 
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Very much affected by this do- 
cile disposition to be guided in 
her affairs, I try to show her that 
those reputed bargains which so 
suddenly offer themselves to a lady 
are often only traps laid for her by 
unscrupulous dealers, and that one 
ought to be mistrustful of them. 

‘You don’t understand anything 
about them,’ she answers me, shrug- 
ging her shoulders ; and inconti- 
nently runs into the next room, 
to conclude the transaction upon 
which she has just done me the 
honour to ask my advice. 

I reflect that, notwithstanding 
all this, a well-bred man ought to 
be flattered to be the husband of 
a lady who, before acting upon her 
own, would also ask his opinion. 

After a considerable deal of 
rushing about of the servants—dur- 
ing which time I hear that madame 
has lost her purse, that it has been 
found; that an absolutely indis- 
pensable address is mislaid, but 
that it has been lying under her 
very nose; that the keys of her 
jewel-case cannot be found ; that 
they had to be telegraphed for 
from the country, where they had 
been left, and that all the while 
they were sticking in the lock it- 
self—I hear her come; and this 
time—not the slightest change in 
her dress has been effected ! 

‘I had forgotten,’ she begins, 
with a slightly confused air, ‘ that 
to-day I expect my clear-starcher, 
and I never allow any one else to 
give her my orders. One is a house- 
wife, or one is not,’ she adds, a 
little mischievously. 

Who, after this, could doubt the 
earnest ofconjugal felicity contained 
in this simple statement? A thing 
worth doing is worth doing well ; 
and it is no doubt for this reason 
that the interview with the lady 
intrusted with the distinguished 
mission of imparting a dazzling 
whiteness to the Countess’s fal-lals 
appears rather long. 
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I softly open the door, behind 
which I hear her voice; and at 
the risk of being thought indis- 
creet, I thrust my head in the aper- 
ture. 

‘You're so occupied this morn- 
ing,’ I venture to say, ‘that we'd 
better defer our walk till another 
day.’ 

‘Not at all, not at all,’ quickly 
replies the model housewife; ‘I 
have just finished. Stop and have 
breakfast, and we'll go out after- 
wards.’ 

With this I recommence once 
more to study the pattern of the 
carpet, saying to myself, that as I 
have come to be edified, the proof 
cannot be too complete. 

Happening to disinter Taine’s 
Literary Sketches from a mass of ne- 
glected papers, time passes quickly 
afterwards. It is close upon two 
o'clock when the enchantress of 
the domestic hearth makes her 
rentrée ; she takes my arm, and we 
sit down to breakfast; but, by a 
strange concatenation of circum- 
stances, so many letters had to be 
written since she left me that no 
time has been found to make any 
alteration in her attire, and she is 
as before. As I intend to be per- 
fectly candid, I must confess that 
the déjeuner is detestable ; but as 
the servant pleads, in mitigation, 
it has been waiting since eleven 
o'clock, this is sufficient to disarm 
all criticism at once. 

Frou-Frou draws my attention 
to the fact that a woman who has, 
like herself, the entire responsibility 
of her house, must be very careful 
as regards the expenses of the table, 
and that she has discovered a new 
system of victualling, which she 
explains to me, and which, I must 
confess, has in default of any other 
merit the one of being very com- 
plicated. 

As soon as the déjeuner is over, 
the visits of a host of friends of 
both sexes begin, whom, the toilette 
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not being finished yet, I am obliged 
to receive in her absence. 

At five o’clock exactly we start. 
It is true that the hour for the pro- 
posed inquiries has passed long 
ago; consequently we make the 
tour of several shops, from which 
we emerge laden with sundry ac- 
quisitions, only decided on at the 
last moment, after having given no 
end of trouble and turned the show- 
cases inside out, a proceeding which 
somewhat modifies the vendors’ 
gratitude. Per contra, a quarter 
of an hour before those articles 
were bought the seductive buyer 
had not the least inkling of their 
utility, which proves again that the 
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aristocracy still continues to en- 
courage industry with a really ex- 
emplary disinterestedness. 

‘Apropos,’ says my fair friend, 
as I take my leave at her door, 
‘turn this affair well over in your 
mind, and remember that nothing 
less than ten thousand a year will 
do; also do not forget that I re- 
quire a formal promise in writing 
to the effect that I shall never 
have to do away with my dear little 
Figaro..—N.B. Figaro is a tan- 
coloured little spaniel. 

Happy bachelors of merry Eng- 
land, who possess the little trifle 
required, the lists are open ; now is 
your time. 


MY DARLING. 


——~_-_-— 


SHE dwells beside the village green ; 
Scarce eighteen summers hath she seen, 
Yet Flora Lysaght long hath been 

My chosen darling. 


Though other maidens be more fair, 

More gaily dressed, more debonair, 

None are so sweet, beyond compare, 
As ny own darling. 


She hath a kind and homely way 

Of saying all she hath to say ; 

She doeth good where’er she may ; 
She is my darling. 


To cherish her be all my care, 

And all my thought her task to share ; 

And this shall be my daily prayer, 
‘God bless my darling !’ 
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You are wrong, altogether wrong, 
Dick Chafiner, and I’m surprised 
at you! That you should think me 
capable of deliberately contemplat- 
ing matrimony—of dropping in of 
an evening at Mrs. Brand's, prais- 
ing Mrs. Brand’s tea and Mrs. 
Brand’s knitting, and all with a 
sinister eye to the second Miss 
Brand, Miss Julia Brand, who has 
since become my wife—cuts me to 
the heart ; it does, upon my word ; 
and I must say that it looks like 
taking a most unfair advantage of 
our old friendship to insult and 
defame me. 

I am not of an over-sensitive, 
or even over-scrupulous, nature ; far 
from it; but I cannot allow my ac- 
tions to be placed in so black a 
light, and will therefore lay the case 
clearly before you as it stands. Of 
Miss Julia—I beg her pardon, 
Mrs. Grizzleton—I need say no- 
_ thing; for as she had nothing what- 
ever to do with my. marrying her, 
she can be left entirely out of the 
discussion, which, as she is Mrs. 
Grizzleton, and a most respectable 
person, I very much prefer she 
should—though not of an over- 
sensitive nature, as I before ob- 
served. 

I am sure you have remarked, 
as I have, that people so very re- 
spectable as Miss Julia Brand (Mrs. 
Grizzleton) do not like being much 
spoken of, and as to being taken 
down in print, that is an unpardon- 
able offence of course, and only 
to be excused by a birth, death, or 
marriage. My friend O’Manady, 
on the contrary, is a public charac- 
ter, being a poet; and the more 
therefore that is spoken or written 


about him, the better pleased he is. 
Not that I would cast even the 
shadow of a doubt upon our friend 
O’Manady’s respectability ; only 
public characters are not private 
characters—an argument which no 
one will, I am sure, dispute, averse 
as I in general am to all new and 
startling doctrines. I remembe 
once, when reading a quiz upon 
Margate and its visitors, popping 
upon a caricature of my friend 
O’Manady—blue veil, green spec- 
tacles, and all complete, one 
penny! Fearing his just wrath, I 
kept it as long as possible from 
him, and when he saw it at last, he 
was actually pleased ! 

* They'll know at least who I am 
when they see me, eh, Grizzleton?” 
quoth the poet ; and from that day 
forth there certainly was a self-satis- 
fied strut about him when promen- 
ading the sands that I had not ob- 
served in him before. 

You, Chaffner, know the O’ Man- 
ady as well as 1 do. You speak of 
him as ‘my friend the poet,’ and 
so dol. ‘Though were he not the 
poet, I don’t think either of us 
would care so much to call him 
friend. For poets are, as a rule, 
better bound up in cloth with gilt 
edges than any other way—they be- 
ing anyhow so entirely bound up 
in themselves. Then, too, poets, 
as a rule again, have not pleasant 
tempers. I think it must be the 
constant rhyming that, like the 
ceaseless motion of a saw, sets their 
nerves on edge. I hope that no- 
thing I have here said will be taken 
as a slight passed upon my friend 
the O’Manady, who has written 
some beautiful things, about which 
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I need not now speak, thank 
heavens; for how could I, not hav- 
ing understood a line? All I have 
to do is to write a few words about 
his wedding, which led in so strange 
a manner to my own. 

Now the O’Manady’s marriage 
caused no slight stir among his own 
set. Whenever his friends got to- 
gether, and had nothing better 
to talk about, they talked about 
that. 

‘ All London’s full of it, I sup- 
pose, eh, Grizzleton? said the 
O’Manady languidly to me one 
day, smiling half in acknowledg- 
ment, half in scorn, ofhis popularity, 
and throwing back his hair, which 
he wears long and rather encour- 
ages to tumble over his nose, that 
he may have the satisfaction of 
flinging it back with a weary impa- 
tient sort of movement that looks 
well and shows off his hand. ‘ You 
hear of nothing else wherever you 
go, eh?’ 

Not uniting all London in my 
person, and not responsible there- 
fore for allitsays and thinks, I could 
not answer the poet’s query, nor 
did he seem to expect it, having 
made it question and answer in 
one. 

Now it so chanced that, walking 
down Russell-square, and morally 
convinced that I had it entirely to 
myself, as indeed I should have had 
had not another shared it with me, 
I received a sudden greeting on the 
back that made me start and cry 
as loud as if I had been a runaway 
thief, and Reginald Snipper a de- 
tective in plain clothes. For Regi- 
nald Snipper it was ; a worshipper 
ofthe O’Manady, and close imitator. 
He, too, writes what no one can 
understand, wears his hair long 
and throws it back, sneers at every- 
body but himself and his master, 
and everything but their verses. 

* You've heard ofthe O’ Manady’s 
wedding ?” 

Now master and disciple differ 
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only in one respect, that whereas 
the former thinks nothing worth 
thinking or talking of but himself, 
the latter makes of the one pronoun 
two, and necessarily puts the Azm 
before the se/f, the O’Manady be- 
fore Reginald Snipper. It is only 
therefore when there is nothing to 
say about the Aim that se/f takes 
his place and usurps the conversa- 
tion. 

* You've heard ofthe O’ Manady’s 
wedding ?” 

“Yes,” 

* You're invited to the wedding?” 
‘Yes.’ 

‘You're to be bridesman at the 
wedding ?” , 

‘ Yes.’ 

*So am I.’ 

Had he penetrated the gloom of 
Russell-square, which lay out of his 
way, only to say that ? 

No, he had something else to 
say, and said it; looking the while 
into my eyes as if he would read 
my very soul. 

‘You remember what Chaffner 
said last night at supper ?” 

Now you know, Chaffner, that 
you say so much whenever you get 
the chance—more especially at 
supper—that to remember wat 
would be just as impossible as to 
remember how often your glass was 
filled. 

Mr. Snipper’s ferret looks were 
still peering into the depths of my 
soul, where all was dark. 

‘He said that the O’Manady 
would do something outrageous at 
the wedding—forget the wedding- 
ring perhaps. And it’s my firm be- 
lief, Grizzleton, that he will.’ 

It was my firm belief too, and I 
said it. 

* What’s to be done?’ asked Snip- 
per. 

‘ Trust to fate, and to the young 
lady’s reminding him of it,’ I an- 
swered solemnly. 

And we parted, feeling very ner- 
vous and cast down. 
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To you it may appear a matter 
of but little consequence that a 
bridegroom should appear at the 
altar without a ring, when so many 
other essentials to a proper union 
are sure anyhow to be wanting. 
But on a well-regulated mind, such 
as mine, it made a strong and pain- 
ful impression, which I found it im- 
possible to shake off. 

Walking home, I reasoned with 
myself long and closely, and came 
to a conclusion. 

My reasoning ran thus: the 
O’Manady being a publiccharacter, 
his character must, to a certain ex- 
tent, be public property. And as 
the fatal consequences of one man’s 
fault will too often be felt by others 
in no way concerned, so would it 
be in this instance. The O’Manady 
in fault—I, Joe Grizzleton, to suffer 
for it! Could he possibly get more 
red about the ears and damp about 
the hair-roots and shirt-collar than 
I should ? And as to the trembling 
in the knees that would be sure to 
follow upon the discovery of the 
omission—why, it was mine al- 
ready at the bare supposition of 
such an omission, and its inevitable 
result—my having to go for the 
ring. 

There are persons whoare some- 
how always being led into offering 
their services, and getting those 
services accepted with but little 
credit to themselves and no grati- 
tude whatever from others. I am 
one ofthese. Inevitably I should 
offer to go for the ring, and my 
offer would be accepted. With no 
sin of my own to atone for, I should 
share the fate of the hapless scape- 
goat—be separated from among 
my fellows, and sent forth pursued 
by the curses of the congregation. 

*Confound the fellow, he migiat 
look sharper about it! from my 
friend the O’Manady. 

‘Why, bless mysoul, if I couldn’t 
have done it quicker myself! from 
his friend the rector, who weighs 
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more in the way of stone, good 
worthy man, than ever did St. 
Peter, though upon him was to be 
built a church strong enough to 
defy the assault of successive ages. 

* Lor, how slow he is!’ from all 
the fair bridesmaids, who can’t say 
anything more cruel ofa fellow than 
to call him s/ow. And so on. 

And I meanwhile, the victim of 
man’s ingratitude and a broiling 
sun, go tearing through the streets, 
an object of derision to all the little 
vulgar boys who meet me on my 
way—and of suspicion to all the 
policemen who happen to meet 
with me on theirs—and get back 
in less time than any one else could 
have done, gasping, lobster-red, 
and sadly disordered in my attire, 
to find my popularity more irre- 
trievably gone even than my breath, 
It was for me they waited, and on 
me they resent the delay. 

At the breakfast the spirits of all 
revive—of all but Joe Grizzleton, 
the victim of ingratitude and a 
broiling sun. Every dish, every 
glass of wine, every sally of my fair 
neighbour, could but make me grow 
more hot, more nervous, more miser- 
able. Chaffner, when my reason- 
ings had brought me thus far, 
though not of an over-sensitive na- 
ture—far from it—my feelings got 
the better of me, or rather, they did 
better for me than I could have 
done for myself, for they brought 
me to a conclusion, to which I am 
far less easily brought by myself 
than by any one else. 

The conclusion I arrived at was 
this: that as the O’Manady would 
most certainly forget the ring—for 
you had said so, and it was Regi- 
nald Snipper’s firm belief, and my 
firm belief also—I would provide 
myself with a second ring in case 
of need. Should our sagacity prove 
at fault, which was most impro- 
bable, then— No, Chaffner, upon 
my soul, my thoughts did not turn in 
the direction of Miss Julia Brand ; 
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indeed, they did not get beyond the 
moment when the pastoral blessing 
and the buzz of congratulation, and 
the involuntary uplifting of my hand- 
kerchief to my face to wipe away 
whatever of moisture anxiety might 
have gathered there, would tell me 
that the ordeal was past. 

The ring was bought, a tolerably 
large one; for the poet’s bride was, 
I knew, a tolerably large young 
lady—as was quite right and pro- 
per, he being all imagination and 
hair ; which things, though the 
making of the great O’Manady, 
would not certainly be the making 
of the little O’Manadys. 

The wedding-day arrived. Of 
the wedding itself I need say the 
less, as an account of it was sent 
you at the time—an account in- 
serted in the Was, the organ of 
the O’Manadites, and written by 
the O’Manadyhimself. Quite right 
too. When you want a thing done 
to your liking, nothing like doing 
it yourself. 

In the account you read : 

‘Though the sacred edifice was 
crowded to suffocation, it failed 
to accommodate half the would-be 
spectators, who, all friends and 
admirers of the poet, thronged 
about the door and lined the street 
on either side.’ Then came some- 
thing, or rather very much, about 
the ceaseless roll of carriage-wheels 
—the beauty and fashion collected 
within the sacred walls—the tri- 
umphal march of the bridal pro- 
cession up the aisle—the enthu- 
siasm that greeted the O’Manady, 
whom ‘all London had turned out 
to honour.’ 

Now allowing for a little exagge- 
ration, and a very little only—for it 
does not take a poet’s fame to col- 
lect a crowd round a church where 
a wedding’s going on; then cab- 
wheels have just the same propen- 
sity for rolling as carriage-wheels ; 
every eye forms its own beauty ; 
every bridal procession marches 
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up the aisle triumphantly; and 
as to what is comprehended un- 
der the words ‘all London,’ it 
is but the very pardonable vanity 
of weak human nature calling és 
world the world,—the account 
may be pronounced a very fair 
one ; at least it shows you a fairer 
side of the picture than I should, 
for I never could see anything so 
very gay and attractive in a wed- 
ding. Ninety-nine brides out of a 
hundred look less pretty in their 
bridal dress than in any other; and 
ninety-nine bridegrooms out of a 
hundred so wofully misbecome the 
character, and look so contemptibly 
sheepish, that their best friend is 
ashamed of them. Over the whole 
ceremony, too, broods such a cold, 
shivery, who-knows-how-it-will-end 
sort of feeling, that the strongest 
mind will sink beneath the oppres- 
sion, and grow maudlin or rise into 
reckless and unseemly mirth. 

The wedding guests had assem- 
bled, and, if few in number, they 
made a goodly show; for the ladies 
always make a triple display of 
skirt on such occasions, to signify, 
perhaps, the petticoat government 
under which the loyal husband 
must live from that day forth. 

The service began, and was got 
half through creditably enough, for 
the O’Manady did nothing out- 
rageous ; and if he felt outrageously 
foolish, a beard such as his, cover- 
ing half his face, covers at the same 
time a multitude of feelings as well 
as a multitude of sins, in the ladies’ 
eyes at least. This is why I always 
tried so hard to cultivate one. 

The service was half over, but 
only half; the critical moment had 
not yet come. It came at last, 
Chaffner, just as I had foreseen. 
The sudden pause—such an awful 
one; the prickly sensation about 
the hair-roots and shirt-collar that 
accompanies emotional perspira- 
tion; the tremulous quiver about 
the knees, that seemed to be giving 
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way with cowardly inconsiderate- 
ness when I was doing my utmost 
to keep up,—all this, and more, 
Chaffner — much more — told me 
that the critical moment had come, 
and, according to your firm be- 
lief, and my firm belief, and the 
firm belief of Reginald Snipper, the 
O’Manady had forgotten the wed- 
ding-ring ! 

How I contrived to get my hand 
into my pocket and out again with 
the ring in it, is what I can’t tell 
you, Chaffner; but I can tell you 
what I said when I presented it, 
for my own voice rang in my ears 
for days afterwards, as if it had 
been the voice of some one else, 
which I wish to heaven it had! 
What I said was this : 

‘All right; I knew, and Chaff- 
ner knew, and so did Snipper. 
Never mind, here it is,’ 

Yes, there it was, just under his 
nose. And that’s how I came to 
marry Miss Julia Brand. 

For you were wrong, and I was 
wrong, and so was Snipper. The 
O’Manady had not forgotten the 
ring, but the bride had forgotten 
to take off her glove, which had 
caused the sudden pause that had 
sO upset me. 

With the beard of the O’Man- 
ady I might have covered my con- 
fusion; but I never could coax 
out more than six hairs at a time, 
and when I shave them off they 
crop up somewhere else, as if try- 
ing the effects of change of scene 
and soil. 

As it was Snipper’s firm belief 
that misled me, I must say that I 
think he should have stood by me 
in that bitter and trying moment 
of my life, instead of making me 
the subject of many flippant jokes, 
which got into the clubs and were 
turned against me whenever I ap- 
peared. ‘Where's the ring?’ quite 
superseded the more polite ‘How 
d’ye do?’ to which I had hitherto 
been accustomed. So popular, in- 
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deed, did it become that I won- 
dered not to hear it from the very 
street boys. 

But the men who still professed 
to call me friend, not content with 
the joke, of which the worst that 
could be said was that it was a 
bad one, and ruthlessly bent upon 
my death or the utter ruin of my 
character, tried to make out an in- 
tended slight to the great O’Man- 
ady. 

‘Just wait till he gets back from 
his wedding trip,’ roared Major 
O'Flagarthy; ‘ and if he don’t call 
you out, or have you taken up for 
a libel—why, it’s tantamount to 
calling a man a fool to do what 
you did, and no man likes to be 
called a fool, more especially a 
poet.’ 

Between you and me, Chaffner, 
I hate that O’Flagarthy; he’s so 
awfully big! Other men, many 
other men, are big, but his size 
always seems intended as a per- 
sonal affront. 

‘I don't wish to make things 
worse than they are,’ Jeremy 
Croaker would observe, with a so- 
lemnity that set my hair on end; 
‘but when the O’Manady asks of 
you, “ Why did you buy the ring?” 
what will you answer him—what 
will you answer him, Grizzleton?” 

The question left me conscience- 
stricken and depressed. And that’s 
how I came to marry Miss Julia 
Brand; or rather, “Ais is how I 
came to marry her. I had dropped 
in at Mrs. Brand’s to tea, which is 
always very strong, and a great 
comfort under such harassing cir- 
cumstances. 

Miss Julia was not in the room, 
when, after tea, Mrs. Brand asked 
me if I did not think her a very 
fine girl, which proves beyond dis- 
pute that I could not have had 
her in my eye, as I answered, in- 
spired with an idea, and speaking 
rather to myself than Miss Julia’s 
mother : 
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‘A fine girl? Yes; which means 
something rather large and with 
points.’ Not sharp points; there 
are women who have those—at 
least I’ve heard so—but it’s never 
your fine women. ‘Something ra- 
ther large; the ring is rather large; 
I wonder if it would fit? 

Mrs. Brand kindly answering at 
once for the fit and the fitness, 
Miss Julia accepted the ring, and 
I ceased to fear Major O’Flagarthy 
and the return of my friend the 
O’Manady. He might come when- 
ever he pleased now; and if he 
should chance to ask me why J 
bought the ring, 1 should at once 
refer him to Miss Julia; and no 
gentleman cares to quarrel with a 
lady, more especially a poet. 

And now, Chaffner, that I have 
set my conduct before you in its 
true light, I hope my explanation 
will put an end to all misconstruc- 
tion and unworthy suspicion ; for 
though not of an over-sensitive 
nature, upon this point I must 
most particularly insist—I cannot 
submit tamely to having motives 
imputed to me of which I am alto- 
gether incapable. That I should 
deliberately have contemplated ma- 
trimony, with a view perhaps to my 
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own personal gratification ; that I 
should have haunted the Brand 
tea-table with a view to marriage 
and the seduction of Miss Julia’s 
virgin affections—Chaffner, you 
might have known me better. It 
was all an accident; my buying 
the ring was an accident—- Miss 
Julia’s leaving the room after tea 
was an accident—her being point- 
ed out to me as a fine girl was an 
accident—her deing a fine girl was 
another accident, as was also Mrs. 
Brand’s ready and most encou- 
raging assurance that the ring 
would fit, when she hadn’t even 
seen it—and that the ring did fit 
was of course the greatest accident 
of all! 

In short, it being an accident 
from beginning to end, and not a 
preconcerted plan, as has been 
slanderously reported, I leave my 
character in your hands; only add- 
ing, by way of conclusion, that 
Miss Julia Brand (Mrs. Grizzleton) 
having been left entirely out of the 
discussion, and I not being of an 
over-sensitive nature, if you would 
like to publish these facts in your 
journal, I have no objection, Chaff- 
ner, no objection at all—on the 
contrary. 





TROUBADOUR SONGS. 


VIII. LAMENT FOR THE DEATH OF RICHARD I, 


By GAUCELM FAIDIT. 
_——~—— 


‘Ce chant funébre n’a-t-il pas tous les caractéres de lode? ferai-je remarquer avec quel 
art heureux le troubadour, lorsqu’il consacre ses regrets de la perte de Richard, tache de 
rendre ces regrets utiles ; et comment, en s'adressant 4 ceux qui doivent partager ses 
sentiments, il raméne leurs idées et leurs désirs vers le devoir pressant de concourir a la 
délivrance du Saint-Tombeau? Raynouard. 


I. 


How hard the poet’s fate whom duty calls 
To tell of death in sympathetic lays,— 
That death which over every knightly hall 
Must cast its shadow in the coming days! 
Yes, he is dead! The gallant hero-king, 
Whose glory blazoned all the English name ; 
Such loss from us his bypast deeds who sing 
The passing tribute of a tear must claim. 


II. 


Yes, he is dead! The centuries roll on, 
Yet no such hero gilds the historic page. 
A thousand years have come, a thousand gone, 
Yet none hath left so proud a heritage. 
Not Alexander, victor in the East, 
Not Charlemagne or Arthur’s deathless name, 
The magic of their influence so increased 
By blending courtesy with warlike fame. 


Ill, 


One well might ask, in these degenerate days, 
Whence all rewards for generous deeds seem fled, 
Why should one seek to merit human praise, 
Since at a stroke our efforts thus fall dead ? 
All that was best and greatest, all earth’s joys, 
Seem to have died away with this great life ; 
Then why pursue we fame’s ephemeral toys, 
Why seek we to be heroes in the strife ? 


IV. 

O gallant, generous King! what reck we now 
Of frequent tournament, of gathering gay, 

Since thou their cynosure, their hero thou, 
For ever from the féte must be away ? 
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What of thy faithful friends, thy followers brave, 
Who lived but in the sunshine of thine eye ? 

What waits them but to sit beside thy grave, 
And—of their king bereft—to mourn and die ? 


v. 

For them a life in death. Yet—fate still worse— 
Thy death will be a triumph to the foe ; 

E’en paynims, who thy hero-deeds rehearse, 
Freed from the fear of thee will bolder grow. 

And that most Holy Place, for whose dear sake 
Thou wentest forth beneath the blood-red cross, 

How shall we hope Christ's sepulchre to take, 
When bending thus on earth beneath thy loss? 


Vi. 
O Heaven, raise up some warrior-prince or king, 
Worthy to follow whither thou hast led ; 
Bid them go forth, and hear the nations sing 
The gallant deeds of him who now lies dead. 
Thee and thy hero-brothers to eclipse 
F’en for the bravest will be no light task ; 
Yet such, amid our grief, with faltering lips, 
We dare to bend before high Heaven and ask 





